








The Safety of the Underslung 







































SEABROOK 


R.M.C. Car 


was recently tested for stability at our 
works. Using a crane, the car was tilted 
transversely until it was on the verge of over- 


turning. Measurement showed the critical 
angle to be 60° 6”. 


This figure shows an enormous reserve of lateral 
stability and explains why there are no cases of over- 
turning of the underslung R.M.C. on record. On 
the other hand, cuttings from the Daily Press, since 
January Ist, 1913, show nearly 30 such cases 
occurring with overslung cars, many fatal, others 
accompanied by terrible injuries to the occupants. 
The R.M.C. is safe, and in addition, fast, efficient, 
durable and luxurious in its running. 
Prices : Four Seater, complete with all lamps, jack, &c., — 
Two Seater ” ” 
Three Seater de Luxe m e265 
Immediate Delivery of all Standard 1913 Models. 


Please send for our Art Catalogue and Booklet “Underslung.” 
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In answering Advertisements, it is desirable that you mention “ The Fall Mall Magasina” 





























In the shade of a clump of firs lay Paul, his heels in the air, a buttercup stalk between his 
teeth. For the first time, perhaps, in his life, he knew utter happiness. 
(See ‘*The Fortunate Youth,”’ page 593). 
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CHAPTER I 

AUL KEGWORTHY 
lived with his mother, 

Mrs. Button, his step- 

father, Mr. Button and 

six little Buttons, his half- 
brothers and sisters. His was 
not an ideal home; it consisted 
of a bedroom, a kitchen and a 
scullery in a grimy little house in a 
grimy street made up of rows of exactly 
similar grimy little houses, and forming 
one of a hundred similar streets in a 
manufacturing town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Button worked in a factory and took 
in as lodgers grimy single men who also 
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worked in factories. They were 
not a model couple ; they were 
rather, in fact, the scandal of 
Budge Street, which did not itself 
enjoy, in Bludston, a reputation 
for holiness. Neither was good 
to look upon. Mr. Button, who 
was Lancashire bred and born, 
divided the yearnings of his spirit 
between strong drink and dog- 





fights. Mrs. Button, a viperous Lon- 
doner, yearned for noise. When Mr. 


Button came home drunk he punched his 
wife about the headand kicked herabout 
the body, while they both exhausted the 
vocabulary of vituperation of North and 
South, to the horror and edification of 

U.S.A. by W. J. Lecke, 


by 1913. 





“Quite made up yer mind to go in search of yer ’igh-born parents?” asked Barney BL “Ay,” 





“Ay,” said Paul, “Like me to give yer a lift, say, as far as London?” (age 605). 
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the neighbourhood. When Mr. Button 
was sober, Mrs. Button chastised little 
Paul. She would have done so when 
Mr. Button was drunk, but she had not 
the time. The periods therefore of his 
mother’s martyrdom were those of 
Paul’s enfranchisement. If he saw his 
stepfather come down the street with 
steady gait, he fled in terror ; if he saw 
him reeling homewards he _ lingered 
about with light and joyous heart. 

The brood of young Buttons was fed 
spasmodically and clad at random, but 
their meals were regular and their rai- 
ment well assorted compared with 
Paul’s. Naturally they came in for 
clouts and thumps like all the children 
in Budge Street ; it was only Paul who 
underwent organised chastisement. The 
little Buttons often did wrong ; but in 
the mother’s eyes Paul could never do 
right. In an animal way she was fond 
of the children of Button, and in a way 
equally animal she bore a venomous 
dislike to the child of Kegworthy. Who 
and what Kegworthy had been neither 
Paul nor any inhabitant of Bludston 
knew. Once the boy inquired, and she 
broke a worn frying-pan over his head. 
Kegworthy, whoever he might have 
been, was wrapt in mystery. She had 
appeared in the town when Paul was a 
year old, giving herself out as a widow. 
That she was by no means destitute was 
obvious from the fact that she at once 
rented the house in Budge Street, took 
in lodgers, and lived at her ease. But- 
ton, who was one of the lodgers, cast 
upon her the eyes of desire and married 
her. Why she married Button she 
could never determine. Perhaps she 
had a romantic idea—and there is 
romance even in Budge Street—that 
Button would support her. He very 
soon shattered any such illusion by 
appropriating the remainder of her for- 
tune and kicking her into the factory 
with hobnailed boots. It would be 
wrong to say that Mrs. Button did not 
complain ; she did. She rent the air of 
Budge Street with horrible execration ; 
but she went to the factory, where, save 
for the intervals of retirement rendered 
necessary by the births of the little 
Buttons, she was contented enough to 
stay. 
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If Paul Kegworthy had been of the 
same fibre as the little Buttons he would 
have felt, thought and acted as they, 
and this history would never have been 
written. He would have grown up to 
man’s estate in the factory and have 
been merged an indistinguishable unit 
in the drab mass of cloth-capped humans 
who, at certain hours of the day, flood 
the streets of Bludston, and swarm on 
the roofs of clanging and _ shrieking 
tramcars, and on Saturday afternoons 
gather in clotted greyness on the foot- 
ball ground. He might have been sober 
and industrious—the proletariat of Blud- 
ston is not entirely composed of Buttons 

but he would have taken the colour 
of his environment, and the world out- 
side Bludston would never have heard 
ofhim. Paul, however, differed greatly 
from the little Buttons. They, children 
of the grey cap and the red shawl, re- 
sembled hundreds of thousands of little 
human rabbits similarly parented. Only 
the trained eye could have identified 
them among a score or two of their con- 
geners. For the most part they were 
dingily fair, with snub noses, coarse 
mouths and eyes of an indeterminate 
blue. Of that type, once blowsily good- 
looking, was Mrs. Button herself. 

But Paul wandered a changeling about 
the Bludston streets. In the rows of 
urchins in the crowded Board-School 
classroom he sat as conspicuous as any 
little Martian who might have been 
bundled down to earth. He had wavy 
hair of raven black, a dark olive com- 
plexion, flushed, in spite of haphazard 
nourishment and nights spent on the 
stone floor of the reeking scullery, with 
the warm blood of health, great liquid 
black eyes and the exquisitely-delicate 
features of a young Praxitelean god. It 
was this preposterous perfection which, 
while redeeming him from ridiculous 
beauty by giving his childish face a 
certain rigidity, differentiated him out- 
wardly from his fellows. Mr. Button, 
to whom the unusual was anathema, de- 
clared that the sight of the monstrosity 
made him sick, and rarely suffered him 
in his presence ; and one day Mrs. But- 
ton, discovering him in front of the 
cracked mirror in which Mr. Button 
shaved, when his hand was _ steady 








For little Paul Kegworthy the heavens had opened and flooded his senses, till he nearly 
fainted, with the perfumz2 of czlestial lands. Mouth agape and nostril wide, 
he followed the exquisite source of the emanation (fage 590). 
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enough, on Sunday afternoons, smote 
him over the face with a pound of rump- 
steak which she happened to be carry- 
ing, instinctively desirous not only to 
correct her son for vanity, but also to 
spoil the comeliness of which he might 
be vain. 

Until a wonderful and illuminating 
happening in his eleventh year, little 
Paul Kegworthy had taken existence 
with the fatalism of a child. Of his 
stepfather, who smelt lustily of sour 
beer, bad tobacco and incidentally of 
other things undetected by Paul’s 
nostrils, and whom he saw rarely, he 
dwelt in mortal terror. When he 
heard of the Devil at Sunday school, 
which he attended to his stepfather’s 
disgust, he pictured the Prince of 
Darkness not as a gentleman, not even 
as a picturesque personage with horns 
and tail, but as Mr. Button. As 
regards his mother, he had a confused 
idea that he was a living blight on her 
existence. He was not sorry, because 
it was not his fault, but, in his childish 
way he coldly excused her, and more 
from a queer consciousness of blighter- 
dom than from dread of her hand and 
tongue, he avoided her as much as 
possible. In the little Buttons his ex- 
perience as scape-goat taught him to 
take but little interest. From his 
earliest memories they were the first 
to be fed, clothed and bedded ; to his 
own share fell the exiguous scraps. 

As they were much younger than 
himself he found no pleasure in their 
companionship. For society he sought 
such of the youth of Budge Street as 
would admit him into their raucous 
fellowship. But for some reason which 
his immature mind could not fathom, 
he felt a pariah even among his co- 
evals. He could run as fast as Billy 
Goodge, the undisputed leader of the 
gang ; he could dribble the rag football 
past him any time he desired; once 
he had sent him home to his mother 
with a bleeding nose, and even in that 
hour of triumph popular sympathy 
had been with Billy, not with him. 
It was the only problem in existence 
to which his fatalism did not supply 
the key. He knew himself to be a 
better man than Billy Goodge. There 
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doubt about it. 
where Billy was the woodenest_ block- 
head, he was top of his class. He 
knew things about troy weight and 
geography and Isaac and the Mariners 
of England of which Billy did not 


was no At school, 


dream. To Billy the football news 
in the Saturday afternoon edition of 
The Bludston Herald was a crypto- 
gram; to him it was an open book. 
He would stand, acknowledged scholar, 
at the street corner and read out from 
the soiled copy retrieved by Chunky, 
the newsboy, the enthralling story of 
the football day, never stumbling over 
a syllable, athrill with the joy of being 
the umbilicus of a tense world, and 
when the recital was over, he would 
have the mortification of seeing the 
throng pass away from him with the 
remorselessness of a cloud scudding 
from the moon. And he would hear 
Billy Goodge say exultantly : 

“ Didn’t Aw tell yo’ the 
hadn’t a dog’s chance ? ’ 

And he would see the admiring gang 
slap Billy on the back, and hear “‘ Good 
owd Billy!’ and never a word of 
thanks to him. Then, knowing Billy 
to be a liar, he would tell him so, 
yelping shrilly, in Buttonesque ver- 
nacular (North and South): 

“This morning tha said it was five 
to one on Sheffield United.” 

“ Listen to Susie ! ”’ 

The parasitic urchins would yell at 
the witticism—the eternal gquestio 
elenchi of childhood, which Billy, 
secure in his cohort from bloody nose, 
felt justified in making. And Paul 
Kegworthy, the rag of a newspaper 
crumpled tight in his little hand, 
would watch them disappear and 
wonder at the paradox of life. In any 
sphere of human effort, so he dimly 
and childishly realised, he could wipe 
out Billy Goodge. He had a soul- 
reaching contempt for Billy Goodge, 
a passionate envy of him. Why did 
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Billy hold his position instead of 
crumbling into dust before him? 


Assuredly he was a better man than 
silly. When, Billy duce et auspice 
Billy, the gang played at pirates or 
Red Indians, it was pitiful to watch 
their ignorant endeavours. Paul, 

















deeply read in the subject, gave them 
chapter and verse for his suggestions. 
But they heeded him so little that 
he would turn away contemptuously, 
disdaining the travesty of the noble 
game, and dream of a gang of brighter 
spirits whom he could lead to glory. 
Paul had many such dreams wherewith 
he sought to cheat the realities of 
existence: but until the Great Hap- 
pening the dream was not better 
than the drink: after it came the 
Vision Splendid. 

The wonderful thing happened all 
because Maisie Shepherd, a slip of a 
girl of nineteen, staying at St. Luke’s 
Vicarage, spilled a bottle of scent over 
her frock. 

It was the morning of the St. Luke’s 
annual Sunday-school treat. The 
wagonette was at the vicarage door. 
The vicar and his wife and daughter 
waited fussily for Maisie, an unpunctual 
damsel. The vicar looked at his watch. 
They were three minutes late. He 
tut-tutted impatiently. The vicar’s 
daughter ran indoors in search of Maisie 
and pounced upon her as she sat on the 
edge of the bed in the act of perfuming 
a handkerchief. The shock caused the 
bottle to slip mouth downwards from 
her hand and empty the contents into 
her lap. She cried out in dismay. 

“Never mind,’ said the vicar’s 
daughter. ‘‘Come along! Dad and 
mother are prancing about down- 
stairs.” 

“ But I must change my dress! ” 

“You've no time.” 

“T’m wet through. This is the 
strongest scent known. It’s twenty- 
six shillings a bottle, and one little 
drop is enough. I shall be a walking 
pestilence.”’ 

The vicar’s daughter laughed heart- 
lessly. ‘“‘ You do smell strong. But 
you'll disinfect Bludston, and that will 
be a good thing.” Whereupon she 
dragged the tearful and redolent damsel 
from the room. 

In the hard-featured yard of the 
school-house the children were as- 
sembled—the girls on one side, the 
boys on the other. Curates and 
teachers hovered about the interven- 
Ing space. Almost every child wore 
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its Sunday best. Even the shabbiest 
little girls had a clean white pinafore 
to hide deficiencies beneath, and the 
untidiest little boy showed a scrubbed 
face. The majority of the boys wore 
clean collars ; some grinned over gaudy 
neckties. The only one who appeared 
in his week-day grime and _tatter- 
demalion outfit was little Paul Keg- 


worthy. He had not changed _ his 
clothes, because he had no others; 
and he had not washed his face, 


because it had not occurred to him to 
do so. Moreover Mrs. Button had 
made no attempt to improve his forlorn 
aspect, for the simple reason that she had 
never heard of the Sunday-school treat. 

It was part of Paul’s philosophy 
to dispense, as far as he could, with 
parental control. On Sunday after- 
noons the little Buttons played in 
the streets, where Paul, had he so 
chosen, might have played also: but 
he put himself, so to speak, to Sunday 
school, where, besides learning lots of 
queer things about God and Jesus 
Christ which interested him keenly, he 
could shine above his fellows by 
recitations of collects and bits of 
Catechism, which did not interest him 
at all. Then he won scores of good- 
conduct cards, gaudy treasures, with 
pictures of Daniel in the Lion’s Den 
and the Marriage of Cana and such 
like, which he secreted preciously be- 
neath a loose slab in the scullery floor. 

He did not show them to his mother, 
knowing that she would tear them up 
and bang him over the head ; and for 
similar reasons he refrained from 
telling her of the Sunday-school treat. 
If she came to hear of it, as possibly 
she would through one of the little 
Buttons, who might pick up the news 
in the street, he would be soundly 
beaten. But there was a chance of 
her not hearing, and he desired to be 
no more of a blight than he could help. 
So Paul, vagabond and self-reliant 
from his babyhood, turned up at the 
Sunday-school treat hatless and coat- 
less, his dirty little toes visible through 
the holes in his boots, and his shape- 
less and tattered breeches secured to 
his person by a single brace. The 
better-dressed urchins moved away 
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from him and made rude remarks, after 
the generous manner of their kind ; 
but Paul did not care. Pariahdom 
was his accustomed portion. He was 
there for his own pleasure. They 
were going to ride in a train. They 
were going to have a wonderful after- 
noon in a nobleman’s park, a place all 
grass and trees elusive to the imagina- 
tion. There was a stupefying prospect 
of wondrous things in profusion to eat 
and drink—jam, ginger-beer, cake ! 
So rumour had it; and to unso- 
phisticated Paul rumour was gospel 
truth. With all these unexperienced 
joys before him, what cared he for the 
blankety little blanks who gibed at 
him? If you imagine that little Paul 
Kegworthy formulated his thoughts as 
would the angel choir-boy in the 
pictures, you are mistaken. The baby 
language of Bludston would petrify 
a Brighton cabman. The North of 
England is proud of its virility. 

The Sunday school, marshalled by 
curates and teachers, awaited the party 
from the vicarage. The thick and 
darkened sunshine of Bludston flooded 
the asphalt of the yard, which sent up 
a reek of heat, causing curates to fan 
themselves with their black straw hats, 
and little boys in clean collars to 
wriggle in sticky discomfort, while in 
the still air above the ignoble town 
hung the heavy pall ofsmoke. Present- 
ly there was the sound of wheels and 
the sight of the head of the vicar’s 
coachman above the coping of the 
school-yard wall. Then the gates 
opened and the vicar and his wife and 
Miss Merewether, their daughter, and 
Maisie Shepherd appeared and were 
immediately greeted by curates and 
teachers. 

Maisie Shepherd, a stranger in a 
strange land, pretty, pink, blushing, 
hatefully self-conscious, detached her- 
self, after a minute or two, from the 
group and looked with timid curiosity 
on the children. She was a London 
girl, her head still dancing with the 
delights of her first season, and she 
had never been to a Sunday-school 
treat in her life. Madge Merewether, 
her old schoolfellow,* had told her she 
was to help amuse the little girls. 
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Heaven knew how she was to do it. 
Already the unintelligibility of Lanca- 
shire speech had filled her with dismay, 
The array of hard-faced little girls 
daunted her ; she turned to the boys, 
but she only saw one—the little 
hatless, coatless scarecrow with the 
perfect features and arresting grace, 
who stood out among his smug com- 
panions with the singularly vivid in- 
congruity of a Greek Hermes in the 
central hall of Madame Tussaud’s 
waxwork exhibition. Fascinated, she 
strayed down the line towards him. 
She halted, looked for a second or two 
into a pair of liquid black eyes and 
then blushed in agonised shyness. 
She stared at the beautiful boy, and 
the beautiful boy stared at her, and not 
a word could she find in her head to 
speak. She turned abruptly and 
moved away. The boy broke rank 
and slowly followed her. 

For little Paul Kegworthy the 
heavens had opened and flooded his 
senses, till he nearly fainted, with the 
perfume of celestial lands. The in- 
toxicating sweetness of it bewildered 
his young brain. It was nothing 
delicate, evanescent like the smell of 
a flower. It was thick, pungent, 
cloying, compelling. Mouth agape and 
nostril wide, he followed the exquisite 
source of the emanation like one in a 
dream, half across the yard. A curate 
laughingly and unsuspectingly brought 
him back to earth, by laying hands 
on him and bundling him back into 
his place. There he remained, being 
a docile urchin ; but his eyes remained 
fixed on Maisie Shepherd. She was 
only a rosebud beauty of an English 
girl, her beauty heightened by the 
colour of distress, but to Paul the 
radiance of her person almost rivalled 
the wonder of her perfume. It was 
his first meeting of a goddess face to 
face, and he surrendered his whole 
being in adoration. 

In a few minutes the children were 
marched through the squalid streets, 
a strident band, to the dingy railway 
station, a grimy proletariat third- 
class railway station in which the sign 
‘First Class Waiting-Room”’ glared 
an outrage and a mockery, and were 
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marshalled into the waiting train. The 
wonderful experience of which Paul 
had dreamed for weeks—he had never 
ridden in a train before—began ; and 
soon the murky environs of the town 
were left behind and the train sped 
through the open country. 

His companions in the railway car- 
riage crowded at the windows, fighting 
vigorously for right of place ; but Paul 
sat alone in the middle of the seat, 
unmoved by the new sensation of 
speed, and by the glimpses of blue sky 
and waving trees above the others’ 
heads. The glory of the day was 
blotted out until he should see and 
smell the goddess again. At the way- 
side station where they descended he 
saw her in the distance, and the glory 
came once more. She caught his eye, 
smiled and nodded. He felt a queer 
thrill run through him. He _ had 
been singled out from among all the 
boys. He alone knew her. 

Brakes took them from the station 
down a country road, and after a mile 
or so, through stone gates of a stately 
park, where wonder after wonder was 
set out before Paul’s unaccustomed 
eyes. On either side of this roadway 
stretched rolling grass with clumps and 
glades of great trees in their July 
bravery—more trees than Paul imag- 
ined could be in the world. There were 
sunlit upland patches and cool dells 
of shade carpeted with golden butter- 
cups, where cattle fed lazily. Once 
a herd of fallow deer browsing by the 
wayside scuttled away at the noisy 
approach of the brakes. Only after- 
wards did Paul learn their name and 
nature : to him then they were mythical 
beasts of fairyland. Once also the 
long white pile of the Tudor house 
came into view, flashing white in the 
sunshine. The teacher in charge of 
the brake explained that it was the 
Marquis of Chudley’s residence. It was 
more beautiful than anything Paul had 
ever seen; it was bigger than many 
churches put together; the word 
‘palace” came into his head—it 
transcended all his preconceived ideas 
of palaces: yet in such a palace only 
could dwell the radiant and sweet- 
smelling lady of his dream. The 
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certainty gave him a curious satis- 
faction. 

They arrived at the spot where the 
marquees were erected, and at once 
began the traditional routine of the 
school-treat—games for the girls, 
manlier sports for the boys. Lord 
Chudley, patron of the living of St. 
Luke’s, Bludston, and Lord Bountiful 
of the feast, had provided swing-boats 


.and a merry-go-round which dis- 


coursed infernal music to enraptured 
ears. Paul stood aloof for a while 
from these delights, his eye on the 
section of the girls among whom his 
goddess moved. Assoon as she became 
detached and he could approach her 
without attracting notice, he crept 
within the magic circle of the scent 
and lay down prone, drinking in its 
intoxication, and, as she moved, he 
wriggled towards her on his stomach 
like a young snake. 

After a time she came near him. 
“Why aren’t you playing with the 
other boys ?”’ she asked. 

Paul sat on his heels. ‘‘ Dunno, 
miss,” he said shyly. 

She glanced at his rapscallion attire, 
blushed and blamed herself for the 
tactless question. ‘‘ This is a beautiful 
place, isn’t it ?”’ 

“It’s like heaven,” said Paul, with 
his eyes on her. 

“One scarcely wants to do anything 


but just—just—well, be here.’ She 
smiled. 

He nodded and said “Ay!” Then 
he grew bolder. “I like being alone,” 


he declared defiantly. 

“ Then I’ll leave you,” she laughed. 

The blood flushed deep under his un- 
washed olive skin, and he leaped to his 
feet. ‘“‘ Aw didn’t mean that!’’ he pro- 
tested hotly. “It wur them other boys.”’ 

She was touched by his beauty and 
quick sensitiveness. “I was only 
teasing. I’m sure you like being 
with me.” 

Paul had never heard such ex- 
quisite tones from human lips. To his 
ears, accustomed to the harsh Lanca- 
shire burr, her low, accentless voice 
was music. So another of his senses 
was caught in the enchantment. ‘ Yo’ 
speak so pretty,” said he. 
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At that moment a spruce but per- 
spiring young teacher came up. “‘ We’re 
going to have some boys’ races, miss, 
and we want the ladies to look on. 
His lordship has offered prizes. The 
first is a boys’ race—under eleven.” 

“You can join in that anyhow,” 
she said to Paul. ‘‘ Go along and let 
me see you win.” 

Paul scudded off, his heart aflame, 
his hand tucking in, as he ran, the 
shirt whose evasion from the breeches 
was beyond the control of the single 
brace. Besides, crawling on your 
stomach is dislocating even to the most 
neatly-secured attire. But his action 
was mechanical. His thoughts were 
with his goddess. In his inarticulate 
mind he knew himself to be her 
champion. He sped under her con- 
secration. Heknewhecouldrun. He 
could run like a young deer. Though 
despised, could he not outrun any of 
the youth in Budge Street ? 

He took his place in the line of com- 
peting children. Far away in the 
grassy distance were two men holding 
a stretched string. On one side of him 
was a tubby boy with a freckled face 
and an amorphous nose on which the 
perspiration beaded; on the other a 
lank, consumptive creature, in Eton 
collar and red tie, and a sprig of sweet 
william in his buttonhole—a _ very 
superior person. Neither of them de- 
sired his propinquity. They tried to 
hustle him from the line. But Paul, 
born Ishmael, had his hand against 
them. The fat boy, smitten beneath 
the belt, doubled up in pain, and the 
consumptive person rubbed agonised 
shins. A curate, walking down re- 
pressing bulges and levelling up con- 
cavities, ordained order. The line 
stood tense. Away beyond, towards 
the goal, appeared a white mass, 
which Paul knew to be the ladies in 
their summer dresses; and among 
them, though he could not distinguish 
her, was she in whose eyes he was to 
win glory. The prize did not matter. 
It was for her that he was running. In 
his childish mind he felt passionately 
identified with her. He was_ her 
champion. 


The word was given. The urchins 
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started. Paul, his little elbows squared 
behind him and his eyes fixed vacantly 
in space, ran with his soul in the toes 
that protruded through the ragged old 
boots. He knew not who was in front 
or who was behind. It was the mad- 
ness of battle. He ran and ran, until 
somebody put their arms round him 
and stopped him. 

“Steady on, my boy—steady on!” 

Paul looked round in a dazed way. 
“Have A’ won th’ race?” 

“T’m afraid not, my lad.” 

With a great effort he screwed his 
mind to another question. ‘‘ Wheer 
did A’ coom in?” 

“ About sixth, but you ran awfully 
well.” 

Sixth! He had come in sixth! Sky 
and grass and trees and white mass of 
ladies (among whom was the goddess) 
and unconsiderable men and_ boys 
became a shimmering blur. He seemed 
to stagger away, stagger miles away, 
until, finding himself quite alone, he 
threw himself down under a beech tree, 
and after a few moments’ vivid realisa- 
tion of what had happened, sobbed out 
the agony of his little soul’s despair. 
Sixth! He had come in sixth! He 
had failed miserably in his champion- 
ship. How she must despise him—she 
who had sent him forth to victory! 
And yet how had it been possible? 
How had it been possible that other 
boys could beat him? He was he. 
An indomitable personage. Some 
hideous injustice guided human affairs. 
Why shouldn’t he have won? He 
could not tell. But he had not won. 
She had sent him forth to win. He 
had lost. He had come in a sickening 
sixth. The disgrace devastated him. 

Maisie Shepherd, interested in her 
child champion, sought him out and 
easily found him under the beech tree. 
“Why, what is the matter?” 

As he did not answer, she knelt by 
his side and put her hand on his lean 
shoulder. ‘‘ Tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

Again the celestial fragrance over- 
spread his senses. He checked his sobs 
and wiped his eyes with the back of his 
grubby hand. “ Aw didn’t win,” he 
moaned. 
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“Poor little chap,” she said com- 
fortingly. ‘‘Did you want to win so 
very much ? ” 

He got up and stared at her. “ Yo’ 
told me to win.” 

“So you ran for me?” 

ay!” 

She rose to her feet and looked down 
upon him, somewhat overwhelmed by 
her responsibility. So in ancient days 
might a fair maiden have regarded her 
knight who underwent entirely un- 
necessary batterings for her sake. 
“Then for me you’ve won,” she said. 
“T wish I could give you a prize.” 

But what in the nature of a prize 
for a gutter imp of eleven does a 
pocketless young woman attired for 
the serious business of a school-treat 
carry upon her person? She laughed 
in pretty embarrassment. “If I gave 
you something quite useless, what 
would you do with it ?”’ 

“T ’ud hide it safe, so ’ut nobody 
should see it,” said Paul, thinking of 
his precious cards. 

“ Wouldn’t you show it to anybody?” 

“ By Gum ! ” he checked himself 
suddenly. Such, he had learned, was 
not Sunday-school language. “I 
wouldno’ show it to a dog,”’ said he. 

Maisie Shepherd, aware of romantic 
foolishness, slipped a cornelian heart 
from a thin gold chain round her neck. 
“It’s all I can give you for a prize, 
if you will have it.” 

If he would have it? The Koh-i- 
Noor in his clutch (and a knowledge 
of its value) could not have given him 
more thrilling rapture. He was speech- 
less with amazement; Maisie, thrilled 
too, realised that a word spoken would 
have rung false. The boy gloated over 
his treasure; but she never knew— 
how could she ?—what it meant to him. 
To Paul the bauble was a bit of the 
warm wonder that was she. 

“ How are you going to keep it?” 
she asked. 

He hoicked a bit of his shirt-tail from 
his breeches and proceeded to knot the 
cornelian heart securely therein. Maisie 
fled rapidly on the verge of hysterics. 

After that the school-treat had but 
one meaning for Paul. He fed, it is 
true, in Pantagruelian fashion on lus- 
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cious viands, transcending his imagina- 
tion of those which lay behind Blinks 
the confectioner’s window in Bludston : 
there he succumbed to the animal ; 
but the sports, the swing-boats, the 
merry-go-round, offered no tempta- 
tion. He hovered around Maisie 
Shepherd like a little dog—dquite con- 
tent to keep her in sight. And every 
two or three minutes he fumbled about 
his breeches to see that the knotted 
treasure was safe. 

The day sank into late afternoon. 
The children had been fed. The weary 
elders had had their tea. The vicarage 
party took a few moments’ rest in the 
shade of a clump of firs some distance 
away from the marquee. Behind the 
screen lay Paul, his eyes on his goddess, 
his heels in the air, a buttercup stalk 
between his teeth. He felt the com- 
forting knot beneath his thigh. For 
the first time, perhaps, in his life, he 
knew utter happiness. He heard the 
talk, but did not listen. Suddenly, 
however, the sound of his own name 
caused him to prick his ears. Paul 
Kegworthy! They were talking about 
him. There could be no mistake. He 
slithered a foot or two nearer. 

“No matter whether his people are 
drunkards or murderers,” said the 
beloved voice, “‘ he is the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen in my life. Have 
you ever spoken to him, Winifred ? ” 

“No,” said the vicar’s daughter. 
“Of course I’ve noticed him. Every- 
one does—he is remarkable.” 

‘““T don’t believe he’s a child of these 
people at all,’’ Maisie declared. ‘‘ He’s 
of a different clay. He’s as sensitive 
as—as a sensitive plant. You ought 
to keep your eye on him, Mr. Mere- 
wether. I believe he’s a poor little 
prince in a fairy-tale.” 

‘A freak—a lusus nature,” said the 
vicar. 

Paul did not know what a lusus 
nature was, but it sounded mighty 
grand. 

“ He’s a fairy prince, and one day 
he’ll come into his kingdom.” 

““ My dear, if you saw his mother! 

“‘ But I’m sure no one but a princess 
could be Paul Kegworthy’s mother,” 
laughed Maisie. 
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“And his father ? ” 

“A prince too! ”’ 

And Paul listened and drank in his 
goddess’s words greedily. Truth clear 
as crystal fell from her lips. A wild 
wonder racked his little soul. She had 
said that his mother was not his 
mother, and that his father was a 
prince. The tidings capped the glory 
of an effulgent day. 

When he sneaked home late, Mrs. 
Button, who had learned how he had 
misspent his time, gave him a merciless 
thrashing. Why should he be trapes- 
ing about with Sunday schools, she 
asked, with impolite embroidery, while 
his poor little brothers and sisters were 
crying in the street ? She would learn 
him to mess about with parsons and 
Sunday-school teachers. She was in 
process of “ learning’ him, when Mr. 
Button entered. He swore in a manner 
which would have turned our armies 
in Flanders pallid, and kicked Paul 
into the scullery. There the boy re- 
mained and went supperless to his bed 
of sacks, aching and tearless. Before 
he slept he put his cornelian heart in 
his hiding-hole. What cared he for 
stripes or kicks or curses with the 
Vision Splendid glowing before his eyes ? 


CHAPTER II 


OR splenetic reasons which none 
but the Buttons of this world can 
appreciate, Paul was forbidden, 

under pain of ghastly tortures, to go 
near the Sunday school again, and, lest 
he should defy authority, he was told 
off on Sunday afternoons to mind the 
baby, either in the street or the scullery, 
according to the weather, while the 
other little Buttons were not allowed 
to approach him. The defection of the 
brilliant scholar having been brought 
to the vicar’s notice, he ventured to 
call one Saturday afternoon on the 
Buttons, but such was the contumely 
with which he was received that the 
good man hastily retreated. In lung 
power he was outmatched. In repartee 
he was singularly outclassed. He then 


sent the superintendent of the school, 
a man of brawn and zeal, to see what 
muscular 


Christianity could accom- 
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plish. But muscular Christianity, 
losing its head, came off with a black 
eye. After that the Buttons were left 
alone, and no friendly hand drew Paul 
within the gates of his Sunday Paradise. 
He thought of it with aching wistful- 
The only thing that the super- 
intendent could do was to give him 
surreptitiously a prayer-book, bidding 
him perfect himself in the Catechism 
in view of future Confirmation. But, 
as emulation of his fellows and not 
religious zeal was the mainspring of 
Paul’s enthusiasm, the pious behest 
was disregarded. Paul dived into the 
volume occasionally, however, for in- 
tellectual entertainment. 

As for the fragrant and beautiful 
goddess, she had disappeared into thin 
air. Paul hung for a week or two 
about the vicarage, in the hope of 
seeing her, but in vain. As a matter 
of fact, Maisie Shepherd had left for 
Scotland the morning after the school- 


ness. 


treat ; people don’t come to Bludston 
for long and happy holidays. So Paul 
had to feed his ardent little soul on 


memories ; that she had not been an 
impalpable creature of his fancy was 
proven by the precious cornelian heart. 


Her words too were written in fine 
flame across his childish mind. Paul 
began to live the life of dreams. 

He longed for books. The frag- 


mentary glimpses of history and geo- 
graphy in the Board-school standards 
whetted without satisfying his imagina- 
tion. There was not a book in the 
house in Budge Street, and he had 
never a penny to buy one. Sometimes 


Button would bring home a dirty 
newspaper, which Paul would steal 
and read in secret, but its contents 


seemed to lack continuity. He thirsted 
for a story. Once a generous boy, 
since dead—he was too good to live— 
had given him a handful of penny 
dreadfuls, whence he had derived his 
knowledge of pirates and Red Indians. 
Too careless and confident, he had left 
them about the kitchen, and his in- 
dignant mother had used them to light 
the fire. The burning of his library 
was an enduring tragedy. He realised 
that it must be reconstituted; but 
how? His nimble wit hit on a plan. 
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Vagrant as an unowned dog, he could 
roam the streets at pleasure. Why 
should he not sell newspapers—in a 
quarter of the town, be it understood, 
remote from both factory and Budge 
Street ? 

He sold newspapers for three weeks 
before he was found out. Then he was 
chastised and forced to go on selling 
newspapers with no profit to himself, 
for his person was rigorously searched 
and coppers confiscated as soon as he 
came home. But during the three 
weeks’ traffic on his own account he 
had amassed a hoard of _ pennies 
sufficient for the purchase of several 
books in gaudy paper covers exposed 
for sale in the little stationer’s shop 
round the corner. Soon he discovered 
that if he could bank a copper or two 
on his way home, his mother would be 
none the wiser. The stationer became 
his banker, and when the amount of 
the deposit equalled the price of a book, 
Paul withdrew his money’s worth. 

So a goodly library of amazing rub- 
bish was stored by degrees under the 
scullery slab, until it outgrew safe 
accommodation ; whereupon Paul trans- 
ferred the bulk of it to a hole in a bit 
of waste ground, a deserted brickfield 
on the ragged outskirts of the town. At 
last misfortune befell him. One dreary 
afternoon of rain, he dropped his new 
bundle of papers in the mud of the 
roadway. To avoid death, he had to 
spring from the path of a thundering 
tramcar. A heavy cart ran over the 
bundle. While he was ruefully and 
hastily gathering the papers together, 
a band of street children swooped down 
and kicked them lustily about the 
filth. He was battling with one urchin 
when a policeman grabbed him. With 
an elusive twist he escaped and ran 
like a terrified hare. Disaster fol- 
lowed; and that was the end of his 
career as a newsvendor. 

Greater leisure for reading, however, 
compensated the loss of the occasional 
penny. He read dazzling tales of 
dukes with palaces (like Chudley 
Court), and countesses with ropes of 
diamonds in their hair, who all bore a 
resemblance to the fragrant one. And 
dukes and countesses lived the most 
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resplendent lives, and spoke such beauti- 
ful language, and had such a way with 
them! He felt a curious pride in 
being able to enter into all their 
haughty emotions. Then, one day, he 
began a story about a poor little out- 
cast boy inaslum. At first he did not 
care for it. His soaring spirit dis- 
dained boys in slums. It had its being 
on higher planes. But he read on, 
and, reading on, grew interested until 
interest was intensified into absorption. 
For the outcas. boy in the slums, you 
must know, was really the kidnapped 
child of a prince and a princess, and 
after the most romantic adventures was 
enfolded in his parents’ arms, married 
a duke’s beauteous daughter, whom in 
his poverty he had worshipped from 
afar, and drove away with his bride in 
a coach-and-six. 

To little Paul Kegworthy the clotted 
nonsense was a revelation from on 
high. He was that outcast boy. The 
memorable pronouncement of the god- 
dess received confirmation in some kind 
of holy writ. The Vision Splendid, 
hitherto confused, crystallised into 
focus. He realised vividly how he 
differed in feature and form and in- 
tellect and character from the low 
crowd with whom he was associated. 
His unpopularity was derived from 
envy. His manifest superiority was 
gall to their base natures. Yes, he 
had got to the heart of the mystery. 
Mrs. Button was not his mother. For 
reasons unknown he had been kic- 
napped. Aware of his high lineage, she 
hated him and beat him and despite- 
fully used him. She never gushed, it 
is true, over her offspring; but the 
little Buttons flourished under genuine 
motherment. They, inconsiderable 
brats, were her veritable children. 
Whereas he, Paul—it was as plain as 
daylight. . Somewhere far away in 
the great world, an august and grief- 
stricken pair, at that very moment, 
were mourning the loss of their only 
son. There they were, in their marble 
palace, surrounded by flunkeys all 
crimson and gold (men-servants were 
always “ gorgeously - apparelled flun- 
keys’ in Paul’s books) sitting at a 
table loaded with pineapples on golden 
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dishes, and eating out their hearts with 
longing. He could hear their talk. 

“If only our beloved son were with 
us,” said the princess, wiping away a 
tear. 

‘““We must be patient, my sweet 
Highness,” replied the prince, with 
lofty resignation stamped on his noble 
brow. ‘Let us trust to Heaven to 
remove the canker-worm that is gnaw- 
ing our vitals.” 

Paul felt very sorry for them, and he, 
too, wiped away a tear. 

For many years he remembered that 
day. He was alone in his _ brickfield 
on a gusty March morning—the Easter 
holidays had released him from school 
—squatting by his hole under the lee 
of a mass of earth and rubbish. It was 
a mean expanse, blackened by soot and 
defiled by refuse. Here and there 
bramble and stunted gorse struggled 
for an existence ; but the flora mainly 
consisted of bits of old boots and foul 
raiment protruding grotesquely from 
the soil, half-buried cans, rusty bits of 
iron and broken bottles. On one side 
the backs of grimy little houses, their 
yards full of fluttering drab underwear, 
marked the edge of the hopeless town 
which rose above them in forbidding 
buildings, belching chimney-shafts and 
the spikes of a couple of spires. On 
the other sides it was bounded by the 
brick walls of factories, the municipal 
gasworks and the approach to the 
railway station, indicated by signal- 
posts standing out against the sky like 
gallows, and a tramline bordered by a 
row of skeleton cottages. Golgotha 
was a prim garden compared with 
Paul’s brickfield. Sometimes the chil- 
dren of the town scuttled about it like 
dingy little rabbits. But more often 
it was a desolate solitude. Perhaps all 
but the lowest of the parents of Blud- 
ston had put the place out of bounds, 
as gipsies and other dwellers in vans 
were allowed to camp there. It also 
bore an evil name because a night 
murder or two had been committed in 
its murky seclusion. Paul knew the 
exact spot, an ugly cavity towards the 
gasworks end, where a woman had been 
“outed,’”’ and even he, lord of the 
brickfield, preferred to remain at a 
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purifying distance. But it was his own 
domain. He felt in it a certain pride 
of possession. The hollow under the 
lee of the rubbish-heap, by the side of 
the hole where he kept his paper 
library, was the most homelike place 
he knew. 

For many years he remembered that 
day. The light that never was on sea 
or land fell upon the brickfield. He 
had read the story at one stretch. He 
had sat there for hours reading, for 
hours rapt in his Vision. At last 
material darkness began to gather 
round him, and he awoke with a start 
to realisation that he had been sitting 
there most of the day. With a sigh 
he replaced his book in the hole, which 
he cunningly masked with a lump of 
hard clay, and, feeling stiff and cold, 
ran, childlike, homewards. In the 
silence of the night he took out his 
cornelian heart and fondled it. The 
day had been curiously like, yet 
utterly unlike, the day on which she 
had taken it from her neck. In a dim 
fashion he knew that the two days 
were of infinite significance in his life 
and were complementary. He had 
been waiting, as it were, for nine 
months for this day’s revelation, this 
day’s confirmation. 

Paul rose the next morning, a human 
being with a fixed idea, an unquestioned 
faith in his destiny. His star shone 
clear. He was born to great things, 
In those early years that followed, it 
was not a matter of an imaginative 
child’s vanity, but the unalterable, 
serene conviction of a child’s soul. 
The prince and princess were realities, 
his future greatness a magnificent 
certitude. In the afternoon he met 
Billy Goodge and the gang. They were 
playing at soldiers, Billy distinguished 
by acocked hat, made out of newspaper, 
and a wooden sword. 

‘“Coom on, Susie, wi be going to 
knock hell out of the boys in Stamford 
Street.” 

Paul folded his arms and looked at 
him contemptuously, as became one of 
his noble blood. ‘‘ You couldno’ knock 
hell out of a bug.” 

‘““What’s that tha’ says?” 

Paul repeated the insult. 
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“Say that agen!” blustered the 
cocked-hatted leader. 

Paul said it again, and nothing 
happened. Billy received vociferous 
and sanguinary advice couched in 
sanguinary terms. 

“Try and hit me!”’ said Billy. 

The scene was oddly parallel with 
one in the story of the outcast boy of 
the gutter. Paul, conscious of ex- 
periment, calmly went up to him and 
kicked him. He kicked him hard. 
The sensation was delicious. Billy 
edged away. He knew from past ex- 
perience that if it came to blows he 
was no match for Paul, but hitherto, 
having shown fight, he had received 
the support of the gang. Now, how- 
ever, there was an_ extraordinary 
quality in Paul’s defiance which took 
the spirit out of him. Once more 
he was urged by the ragged brats to 
deeds of blood. He did not respond. 


Paul kicked him again before his 
followers. If he could have gone on 


kicking him for ever and ever what 
delirium of joy were eternity! Billy 
edged farther away. The mongrel 
game-cock was beaten. Paul, dra- 
matically conscious of what the un- 
recognised prince would do in such a 
circumstance, advanced, smacked his 
face, plucked the cocked hat from his 
head, the sword from his hand, and 
invested himself with these insignia 
of leadership. Billy melted silently 
into the subfuse air of Budge Street. 
The ragged regiment looked around 
and there was no Billy. Paul Keg- 
worthy, the raggedest of them ll, 
with nothing to recommend him but 
his ridiculous exotic beauty and the 
paper and wooden spolia opima of the 
vanquished, stood before them, a tat- 
tered Cesar. The gang hung spell- 
bound. They were ready, small band 
of heroes, to follow him against the 
hordes of Stamford Street. They only 
awaited his signal. Paul tasted a joy 
known but to few of the sons of men— 
absolute power over, and supreme 
contempt for, his fellows. He stood 
for a moment or two, in the grey, miser- 
able street, discordant with the wailings 
of babies and the clamour of futile 
little girls, who, after the manner of 
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women, had no idea of political crisis, 
and the shrill objurgations of slattern 
mothers and the raucous cries of an 
idealist vendor of hyacinths, and, 
cocked hat on head and wooden sword 
in hand, he looked at his fawning army. 
Then came the touch of genius that 
was often to characterise his actions 
in after-years. It was mimetic, as he 
had read of such a thing in his paper- 
covered text-books—but it was none 
the less a touch of genius. He frowned 
on the dirty, ignoble little boys. What 
had he in common with them—he, the 
son ofa prince ? Nothing. He snapped 
his sword across his knee, tore his 
cocked hat in two and, casting the frag- 
ments before them, marched proudly 
towards the very last place on the face 
of the earth that he desired to visit— 
his own home. The army remained 
for a few seconds bewildered by the 
dramatic and unexpected, and, leader- 
less, did what many a real army has 
done in similar circumstances, straggled 
into disintegration. 

Thenceforward, Paul, had he so 
chosen, could have ruled despotically 
in Budge Street. But he did not 
choose. The games from which he 
used to be excluded or in which he used 
to be allowed to join on sufferance no 
longer appealed to him. He preferred 
to let Joey Meakin lead the gang, vice 
Billy Goodge deposed, while he him- 
self remained aloof. Now and then he 
condescended to arbitrate between dis- 
putants or to kick a little brute of a 
bully, but he felt that, in doing so, he 
was derogating from his high dignity. 
It was his joy to feel himself a dark 
majestic power overshadowing the 
street, a kind of Grand Lama hidden 
in mystery. Often he would walk 
through the midst of the children, 
seemingly unconscious of their exist- 
ence, acting strenuously to himself his 
part of a high-born prince. 

This lasted till a dark and awful day 
when Mr. Button pitched him into the 
factory. These were times before 
kindly Education Acts and Factory 
Acts decreed that no boy under twelve 
years of age should work in a factory, 
and that every boy under fourteen 
should spend half his time at the 
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factory and half at school. Paul’s 
education was considered complete, 


and he had to plunge into full time at 
the grim and grinding place. He had 
joined the great army of workers. A 
great gulf separated him from the gang 
of Budge Street. It existed for’ him 
no more than did the little girls and 


babies. Life changed its aspect en- 
tirely. Gone were the days of .vaga- 


bondage, the lazy, the delicious even 
though cold and hungry hours of 
dreaming and reading in the brickfield ; 
gone was the happy freedom of the 
chartered libertine of the gutter. He 
was bound a little slave, like hundreds 
of other little slaves and thousands of 
big ones, to a relentless machine. He 
entered the factory gate at six in 
the morning and left it at half-past 
five in the evening; and, his rough 
food swallowed, slunk to his kennel in 
the scullery like a little tired dog. And 
Mr. Button drank and beat Mrs. 
Button, and Mrs. Button beat Paul 
whenever she felt in the humour and 
had anything handy to do it with, and, 
as a matter of course, confiscated his 
wages on Saturday and set him to 
mind the baby on Sunday afternoons. 
In the monotony, weariness and grey- 
ness of life the glory of the Vision 
began to grow dim. 

In the factory he was not thrown into 
competition with other boys. He was 
the skip, the drudge, the carrier and 
fetcher, the cleaner and polisher for a 
work-bench of men devoid of sentiment 
and blind to his princely qualities. 
He tried indeed, by nimbleness of hand 
and intelligence, to impress them with 
his superiority to his predecessors, but 
they were not impressed. At the most 
he escaped curses. His mind began 
to work in the logic of the real. En- 
trance into his kingdom implied as a 
primary condition release from the 
factory. But how could such release 
come when every morning a remorseless 
and insensate hook—just like a certain 
hook in the machinery whose deadly 
certainty of grip fascinated and terrified 
him—caught him from his morning 
sleep every morning of his life, save 
Sunday, and swung him inexorably into 
the factory ? He looked around and 
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saw that no one was released, except 
through death or illness or incom- 
petence. And the incompetent starved, 
Any child in Budge Street with a grain 
of sense knew that. There was no 
release. He, son of a prince, would 
work for ever and ever in Bludston. 
His heart failed him. And there was 
no one to whom he could tell the tragic 
and romantic story of his birth. One or 
two happy gleams of brightness, how- 
ever, lightened his darkness and _pre- 
vented the Vision from fading entirely 
into the greyness of the factory sky. 
Once, the owner, an unspeakable god 
with a bald pink head and a paunch 
vastly chained with gold, conducted 
a party of ladies over the works. One 
of the latter, a very grand lady, noticed 
him at his bench and came and spoke 
kindly to him. Her voice had the same 
sweet timbre as his goddess’s. After 
she had left him, his quick ears caught 
her question to the owner: ‘“ Where 
did you get your young Apollo? Not 
out of Lancashire, surely? He’s won- 
derful.”” And just before she passed 
out of sight she turned and looked at 
him and smiled. He learned on inquiry 
that she was the Marchioness of Chudley. 

The instant recognition of him by 
one of his own aristocratic caste revived 
his faith. The day would assuredly 
come. Suppose it had been his own 
mother, instead of the Marchioness ? 
Stranger things happened in the books. 
The other gleam proceeded from one of 
the workmen at his bench, a serious 
and socialistic person who occasionally 
lent him something to read: Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, Mill on Liberty, 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, at that 
time at the height of its popularity. 
And sometimes he would talk to Paul 
about collectivism and the new era that 
was coming when there would be no 
such words as rich and poor because 
there would be no such classes as they 
denoted. 

Paul would say: “ Then a prince 
will be no better than a factory hand ? ” 

‘‘ There won’t be any princes, I tell 
thee,” his friend would reply, and 
launch out into a denunciation of 
tyrants. 


But this did not suit Paul. If there 
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were to be no princes, where would he 


come in? So, while grateful to the 
evangelist for talking to him and 
treating him as a human being, he 
totally rejected his gospel. It struck at 
the very foundations of his visionary 
destiny. He was afraid to argue, for 
his friend was vehement. Also con- 
fession of aristocratic prejudices might 
turn friendship into enmity. But his 
passionate antagonism to the com- 
munistic theory, all the more intense 
through suppression, strengthened his 
fantastic faith. Still, the transient 
smile of a marchioness and the political 
economy of a sour-avised operative are 
not enough to keep alive the romance 
of underfed, ill-clad, over-driven child- 
hood. And after a while he was de- 
prived even of the latter consolation, 
his friend being shifted to another end 
of the factory. In despair he turned 
to Ada, the eldest of the little Buttons, 
who now had reached years of com- 
parative discretion, and strove to 
interest her in his dreams, veiling his 
identity under a fictitious name ; but 
Ada, an unimaginative and practical 
child with a growing family to look 
after, either listened stupidly or con- 
signed him, in the local vernacular, to 
perdition. 

“But suppose it was me that was 
the unknown prince? Supposing it 
was me I’ve been talking about all the 
time ? Supposing it was me that went 
away and came back in a gold coach 
and six horses, with a duke’s daughter 
all over diamonds by my side, what 
would tha’ say ? ” 

“I think tha’ art nowt but a fool,” 
said the elderly child of ten, ‘‘ and if 
mother heard thee, she’d lamm the 
life out of thee.” 

Paul had the sickening sensation of 
the man who has confided the high 
secrets of his soul to coarse-fibred 
woman. He turned away darkly, con- 
scious of having magnanimously given 
Ada a chance to mount with him into 
the upper air, which opportunity she, 
daughter of earth, had, in her purblind 
manner, refused. Thenceforward Ada 
was to him an unnoticeable item in the 
cosmos. 

One hopeless month succeeded an- 
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other, until a cloud seemed to close 
round Paul’s brain, rendering him auto- 
matic in his actions, merely animal in 
his half-satisfied appetites. Fines and 
curses were his portion at the factory ; 
curses and beatings—deserved if Justice 
held a hurried scale—at home. Paul, 
who had read of suicide in The Bludston 
Herald, turned his thoughts morbidly 
to death. But his dramatic imagina- 
tion always carried him beyond his own 
demise to the scene in the household 
when his waxlike corpse should be dis- 
covered dangling from a rope fixed to 
the hook in the kitchen ceiling. He 
posed cadaverous before a shocked 
Budge Street, before a conscience- 
stricken factory; and he wept on his 
sack bed in the scullery because the 
prince and the princess, his august 
parents, would never know that he 
had died. A whit less gloomy were his 
imaginings of the said prince and 
princess rushing into the house, in the 
nick of time, just before life was ex- 
tinct, and cutting him down. How 
they were to find him he did not know. 
This side-track exploration of possi- 
bilities was a symptom of sanity. 

Yet, Heaven knows what would have 
happened to Paul, after a year or so 
at the factory, if Barney Bill, a gro- 
tesque god from the wide and breezy 
spaces of the world, had not limped 
into his life. 

Barney Bill wore the cloth cap and 
conventional and unpicturesque, though 
shapeless and wéather-stained, garment 
of the late nineteenth century. No 
horns nor goat’s feet were visible ; 
nor was the pipe of reed, on which he 
played. Yet he played, in Paul’s ear, 
the comforting melody of Pan, and the 
glory of the Vision once more flooded 
Paul’s senses, and the factory and 
Budge Street and the Buttons and the 
scullery faded away like an evil dream. 


CHAPTER III 


HE Fates arranged Barney Bill’s 
entrance late on a Saturday 
afternoonin August. It wasnot 

dramatic. It was merely casual. They 
laid the scene in the brickfield. 
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It had rained all day, and now there 
was sullen clearance. Paul, who had 
been bathing with some factory boys 
in the not very savoury canal a mile 
or so distant, had wandered mechani- 
cally to his brickfield library, which, by 
means of some scavenging process, he 
managed to keep meagrely replenished. 
Here he had settled himself with a 
dilapidated book on his knees for an 
hour’s intellectual enjoyment. It was 
not a cheerful evening. The ground 
was sodden, and rank emanations rose 
from the refuse. From where he sat 
he could see an angry sunset like a 
black-winged dragon with belly of 
flame brooding over the town. The 
place wore an especial air of desolation. 
Paul felt depressed. Bathing in the 
pouring wet is a chilly sport, and his 
midday meal of cold potatoes had not 
been invigorating. These he had 
grabbed, and, having done them up 
hastily in newspaper, had bolted with 
them out of the house. He had been 
fined heavily for slackness during the 
week, and Mr. Button’s inevitable 
wrath at docked wages he desired to 
undergo as late as possible. 

Then the sun had blazed furiously 
during the last six imprisoned days, and 
now the long-looked-for hours of freedom 
were disfigured by rain and blight. He 
resented the malice of things. He also 
resented the invasion of his brickfield 
by an alien van, a gaudy vehicle, 
yellow and red, to the exterior of 
which clinging wicker ‘chairs, brooms, 
brushes and jute mats gave the im- 
pression as of a lunatic’s idea of decora- 
tions. An old horse, hobbled a few 
feet away, philosophically cropped the 
abominable grass. On the front of the 
van a man squatted with food and 
drink. Paul hated him as a trespasser 
and a gormandiser. 

Presently the man, shading his eyes 
with his hand, scrutinised the small 
melancholy figure, and then, hopping 
from his perch, sped towards him with 
a nimble and curiously tortuous gait. 

He approached, a wiry, almost 
wizened little man of forty, tanned to 
gipsy brown. He had a shrewd thin 
face, with an oddly flattened nose, 
and little round moist dark eyes that 
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glittered like diamonds. He wore a 
cloth cap on the back of his head, 
showing in front a thick mass of closely- 
cropped hair. His collarless shirt was 
open at the neck and his sleeves were 
rolled up above the elbow. 

“You're Polly Kegworthy’s kid, 
ain’t you ?”’ he asked. 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 

“Seen you afore, haven’t I?” 

Then Paul remembered. Three or 
four times during his life, at long, long 
intervals, the van had passed down 
Budge Street, stopping at houses here 
and there. About two years ago, 
coming home, he had met it at his own 
door. His mother and the little man 
were talking together. The man had 
taken him under the chin and twisted 
his face up. “Is that the nipper ?” 
he had asked. 

His mother had nodded, and, re- 
leasing Paul with a clumsy gesture of 
simulated affection, had sent him with 
twopence for a pint of beer at the 
public-house at the end of the street. 
He recalled how the man had winked 
his little bright eye at his mother before 
putting the jug to his lips. 

“T browt th’ beer for yo’,”’ said Paul. 

“You did. It was the worst beer, 
bar none, I’ve ever had. I can taste 
it now.”” He made a wry face. Then 
he cocked his head on one side. “I 
suppose you’re wondering who I am ? ” 
said he. 

“ Ay,” said Paul. ‘‘ Who art tha’?” 

“T’m Barney Bill,’ replied the man. 
“Did you never hear of me? I’m 
known on the road from Taunton to 
Newcastle and from Hereford to Lowes- 
toft. You can tell yer mother that 
you seed me.” 

A smile curled round Paul’s lips at 
the comic idea of giving his mother 


unsolicited information. ‘“ Barney 
Bill ? ’’ said he. 
““Yus,”’ said the man. Then, after 


a pause, “What are you doing of 
there ? ”’ 

“* Reading,” said Paul. 

‘“‘ Let’s have a look at it? 

Paul regarded him suspiciously ; but 
there was kindliness in the twinkling 
glance. He handed him the sorry 
apology for a book. 
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Barney Bill turned it over. “‘ Why,” 
said he, “‘ it ain’t got no beginning and 
no end. It’s all middle. Keniiworth. 
Do yer like it?” 

“Ay!” said Paul. “ It’s foine.” 

“Who do yer think wrote it ?” 

As both cover and a hundred pages 
at the beginning, including the title- 
page, to say nothing of a hundred pages 
at the end, were missing, Paul had 
no clue to the authorship. 

“ Dunno,” said he. 

“ Sir Walter Scott.” 

Paul jumped to his feet. Sir Walter 
Scott, he knew not why nor how, was 
one of those bright names that starred 
his historical darkness, like Czesar and 
Napoleon and Ridley and Latimer and 
W. G. Grace. 

“ Tha’ art sure? Sir Walter Scott?” 

The shock of meeting Sir Walter in 
the flesh could not have been greater. 
The man nodded. ‘“ Think I'd tell 
yeralie? I doa bit of reading myself 
in the old bus there’’—he jerked a 
thumb—‘‘ I’ve got some books now. 
Would yer like to see ’em ? ” 

Would a mouse like cheese? Paul 
started off with his new companion. 

“Tf it wasn’t for a book or two, I’d 
go melancholy mad and bust myself,”’ 
the latter remarked. 


Paul’s spirit leaped towards a 
spiritual brother. It was precisely his 
own case. 


“You'll find a lot of chaps that 
don’t hold with books. Dessay you’ve 
met ’em ? ” 

Paul laughed, percipient of irony. 

Barney Bill continued : “ I’ve heard 
some on ’em say, ‘ What’s the good 
of books? Give me nature,’ and they 
goes and asks for it at the public- 
‘ouse. Most say nothing at all, but 
just booze.” 

“ Like father,’’ said Paul. 

“Eh?” cried his friend sharply. 

“Sam Button, what married mother.” 

“Ah! so he boozes a lot, does he ? ” 

Paul drew a quick and lurid picture 
of Mr. Button. 

“ And they fight ? ” 

“ Like billy-o,” said Paul. 

They reached the van. Barney Bill, 
surprisingly agile in spite of his twisted 
leg, sprang into the interior. Paul, 
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standing between the shafts, looked in 
with curiosity. There was a rough 
though not unclean bed running down 
one side. Beyond, at the stern, so to 
speak, was a kind of galley containing 
cooking-stove, kettle and pot. There 
were shelves, some filled with stock-in- 
trade, others with miscellaneous things, 
the nature of which he could not dis- 
tinguish in the gloom. Barney Bill 
presently turned and dumped an armful 
of books on the footboard an inch or 
two below Paul’s nose. Paul scanned the 
title pages. They were: Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature, Enquire Within upon 
Everything, an old bound Volume of 
Cassell’s Family Reader, The Remains of 
Henry Kirke White and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. The owner looked down upon 
them proudly. 

“T’ve got some more, but I can’t get 
at ’em.” 

Paul regarded him with envy. This 
“ How 
long are yo’ going to stay here ?’’ he 
asked hopefully. 

“Till sunrise to-morrow.”’ 

Paul’s face fell. He seemed to have 
no luck nowadays. 

Barney Bill let himself down to a 
sitting position on the footboard and 
reached to the end for a huge pork pie 
and a clasp-knife which lay beside a tin 
can. “I'll goon with my supper,” said 
he ; then noticing a wistful, hungry look 
in the child’s eyes, “‘ Have a bite?” he 
asked. 

He cut off a mighty hunk and put it 
into Paul’s ready hand. Paul perched 
himself beside him and they both ate for 
a long while in silence, dangling their 
legs. Now and again the host passed 
the tin of tea to wash down the food. 
The flaming dragon died into a smoky 
red above the town. A light or two 
already appeared in the fringe of mean 
houses. Twilight fell rapidly. 

““Oughtn’t you to be getting home ? ”’ 

Paul, his hunger appeased, grinned. 
His idea was to sneak into the scullery 
just after the public-houses closed, 
when his mother would be far too much 
occupied with Mr. Button to worry about 
him. Chastisement would then be post- 
poned till the morning. Artlessly he 
laid the situation before his friend, who 
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led him on to relate other amenities of 
his domestic life. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!’’ said Barney 
Bill. ‘‘ She must be a she devil! ” 

Paul cordially agreed. He had al- 
ready imagined the Prince of Darkness 
in the guise of Mr. Button ; Mrs. Button 
was in every way fit to be the latter’s 
diabolical mate. Encouraged by sym- 
pathy and shrewd questions he sketched 
in broad detail his short career, glorify- 
ing himself as the prize scholar and the 
erstwhile Grand Lama of Budge Street, 
and drawing a dismal picture of the 
factory. Barney Bill listened compre- 
hendingly. Then, smoking a_ well- 
blackened clay, he began to utter male- 
dictions on the suffocating life in towns 
and to extol his own manner of living. 
Having an appreciative audience he 
grew eloquent over his lonely wander- 
ings the length and breadth of the land ; 
over the joy of country things, the sweet- 
ness of the fields, the wayside flowers, 
the vaulted highways in the leafy sum- 
mer, the quiet, sleepy towns, the fra- 
grant villages, the peace and cleanness 
of the open air. 

The night had fallen, and in the 
cleared sky the stars shone bright. 
Paul, his head against the lintel of the 
van door, looked up at them, enthralled 
by the talk of Barney Bill. He had the 
slight drawling inflection of the Home 
Counties, which gave a soothing effect 
to a naturally soft voice. To Paul it 
was the pipes of Pan. 

“It mightn’t suit everybody,”’ said 
Barney Bill philosophically. ‘‘ Some 
folks prefer gas to laylock. I don’t say 
that they’re wrong. But I like lay- 
lock.” 

““What’s laylock ?”’ asked Paul. 

His friend explained. No lilac 
bloomed in the blighted springs of 
Bludston. 

“‘ Does it smell sweet ? ”’ 

“Yus. So does the may and the 
syringa and the new-mown hay and the 
seaweed. Never smelt any of ’em? ”’ 

“No,” sighed Paul, sensuously con- 
scious of new and vague horizons. “I 
once smelled summat sweet,’’ he said 
dreamily. “It wura lady.” 

““D’ye mean a woman ? ” 

“No. Alady. Like what yo’ read of.” 
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“ I’ve heard as they do smell good : 
like voilets—some on ’em,” the philo- 
sopher remarked. 

Drawn magnetically to this spiritual 
brother, Paul said almost without voli- 
tion, ‘She said I were the son of a 
prince.” 

“ Son of a WOT ? ” cried Barney Bill, 
sitting up with a jerk that shook a 
volume or two on to the ground. 

Paul repeated the startling word. 

‘Lor’ lumme ! ” exclaimed the other, 
““ don’t yer know who yer father was ? ” 

Paul told of his disastrous attempts 
to pierce the mystery of his birth. 

“A frying-pan? Did she now? 
That’s a mother for yer.” 

Paul disowned her. He disowned her 
with reprehensible emphasis. 

Barney Bill pulled reflectively at his 
pipe. Then he laid a bony hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “‘ Who do you think 
yer mother was?” he asked gravely. 
“A princess ? ” 

“ Ay, why not ? ” said Paul. 

“Why not?” echoed Barney Bill. 
“Why not? You're a blooming lucky 
kid. I wish I was a missin’ heir. I 
know what I’d do.” 

“What ?”’ asked Paul the ingenuous. 

“T’d find my ’igh-born parents.” 

“ How ? ” asked Paul. 

“ T’d go through the whole of Eng- 
land, asking every prince I met. You 
don’t meet ’em at every village pump, 
ye know,” he added quickly, lest the 
boy, detecting the bantering note, 
should freeze into reserve, ‘‘ but if you 
keep yer eyes skinned and yer ears 
standing up, you can learn where they 
are. Lor’ lumme! I wouldn’t bea little 
nigger slave in a factory if I was the 
missin’ heir. Not much. I wouldn't 
be starved and beaten by Sam and 
Polly Button. Not me. D’ye think 
yer aforesaid ’igh-born parents are 
going to dive down into this stinkin’ 
suburb of hell to find you out? Not 
likely. You’ve got to find ‘em, 
sonny. Yer can find anybody on the 
‘igh-road if yer tramps long enough. 
What d’yer think ? ” 

“T’ll find ’em,” said Paul. 

‘When are yer going to start?” 
asked Barney Bill. 

Paul felt his wages jingle in his pocket. 
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He was a capitalist. The thrill of inde- 
pendence swept him from head to foot. 
What time like the present? “ I'll 
start now,” said he. 

It was night. Quite dark save for 
the stars ; the lights already disappear- 
ing in the fringe of mean houses whose 
outline was merged against the black- 
ness of the town ; the greén and red and 
white discs along the railway line be- 
hind the dim mass of the gasworks ; the 
occasional streak of dancing fireflies that 
was a tramcar; and the red, remorse- 
less glow of here and there a furnace 
that never was extinct in the memory of 
man. And save for the far shriek of 
trains, the less remote and more fre- 
quent clanging of passing tramcars 
along the road edged with the skeleton 
cottages, and, startlingly near, the vague 
munching and dull footfall of the old 
horse, all was still. Compared with 
home and Budge Street it was the re- 
poseful quiet of the tomb. Barney Bill 
smoked for a time in silence, while Paul 
sat with clenched fists and a beating 
heart. The simplicity of the high ad- 
venture dazed him. All he had to do 
was to walk away—walk and walk, free 
as a Sparrow. 

Presently Barney Bill slid from the 
footboard. ‘‘ You stay here, sonny, till 
I come back.” 

He limped away across the dim brick- 
field and sat down at the edge of the 
hollow where the woman had been 
“outed.” He had to think; to decide 
anice point of ethics. A vagrant seller 
of brooms and jute mats, even though 
he does carry about with him Cassell’s 
Family Reader and The Remains of 
Henry Kirke White, is distracted by few 
psychological problems. Sufficient for 
the day is the physical thereof. And 
when a man like Barney Bill is unencum- 
bered by the continuous feminine, the 
ordinary solution of life is simple. But 
now the man had to switch his mind 
back to times, before Paul was born, 
when the eternal feminine had played 
the very devil with him, when all sorts 
of passions and emotions had whirled 
his untrained being into dizziness. No 
passions or emotions now affected him ; 
but their memory created an atmosphere 
of puzzledom. He had to adjust values. 
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He had to deputise for Destiny. He 
also had to harmonise the pathetically 
absurd with the grimly real. He took 
off his cap and scratched his cropped 
head. After a while he damned some- 
thing indefinite and hastened in his dot- 
and-carry-one fashion to the van. 

“Quite made up yer mind to go in 
search of yer ’igh-born parents ? ” 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 

“ Like me to give yer a lift, say, as far 
as London ? ” 

Paul sprang to the ground and opened 
his mouth to speak. But his knees 
grew weak and he quivered all over like 
one who beholds the god. The abstract 
nebulous romance of his pilgrimage had 
been crystallised, in a flash, into the 
concrete. ‘‘ Ay,” he panted. ‘“‘ Ay!” 
and he steadied himself with his back 
and elbows against the shafts. 

“ That’s all right,” said Barney Bill, 
in a matter-of-fact way, calm and god- 
like, to Paul. “‘ You can make up a bed 
on the floor of the old bus with some of 
them there mats inside and we’ll turn in 
and have a sleep, and start at sunrise.” 

He clambered into the van, followed 
by Paul, and lit an oil lamp. In a few 
moments Paul’s bed was made. He 
threw himself down. The resilient sur- 
face of the mats was luxury after the 
sacking on the scullery stone. Barney 
Bill performed his summary toilet, 
blew out the lamp and went to his 
couch. 

Presently Paul started up, smitten by 
a pang straight through his heart. He 
sprang to his feet. ‘“‘ Mister,’’ he cried 
in the darkness, not knowing how else 


to address his protector. “I mun go 
whoam.” 
“Wot?” exclaimed the _ other. 


“Thought better of it already? Well, 
go, then, yer little ’eathen ’ippocrite ! ”’ 

**T’ll coom back,” said Paul. 

“Yer afeared, yer little rat,’” said 
Barney Bill, out of the blackness. 

“T’m not,” retorted Paul indignantly. 
“I’m freeten’d of nowt.” 

“Then what d’yer want to go for ? 
If you’ve made up yer mind to come 
along of me, just stay where you are. 
If you go home they’ll nab you and 
whack you for staying out late, and lock 
you up and you'll not be able to get out 
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in time in the morning. And I ain’t 
agoing to wait for yer, I tell yer straight.” 

* T’ll be back,” said Paul. 

“Don’t believe it. Good mind not 
to let yer go.” 

The touch of genius suddenly brushed 
the boy’s forehead. He drew from his 
pockets the handful of silver and copper 
that was his week’s wages, and, groping in 
the darkness, poured it over Barney Bill. 
“Then keep that for me till I coom 
back.” 

He fumbled hurriedly for the latch of 
the van door, found it and leaped out in- 
to the waste under the stars, just as the 
owner of the van rose with a clatter of 
coins. To pick up money is a deeply 
rooted human instinct. Barney Bill lit 
his lamp, and, uttering juicy though in- 
nocuous flowers of anathema, searched 
for the scattered treasure. When he 
had retrieved three shillings and seven- 
pence-halfpenny, he looked out. Paul 
was far away. Barney Bill put the 
money on the shelf, and looked at it ina 
puzzled way. Was it an earnest of the 
boy’s return, or was it a bribe to let him 
go? The former hypothesis seemed 
untenable, for if he got nabbed, his 
penniless condition would be such an 
aggravation of his offence as to call down 
upon him a more ferocious punishment 
than he need have risked. And why in 
the name of sanity did he want to go 


home? To kiss his sainted mother in 
her sleep ? To pack his blankety port- 
manteau? Barney’s Bill’s fancy took 


a satirical turn. On the latter hypo- 
thesis, the boy was in deadly fear, and 
preferred the certainty of the ferocious 
punishment to the terrors of an un- 
known future. Barney Bill smoked a 
reflective pipe, looking at the matter 
from the two points of view. Not being 
able to decide, he put out his lamp, shut 
his door and went to bed. 

Dawn awoke him. He sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. Paul was not there. He 
did not expect him to be there. He felt 
sorry. The poor little kid had funked 
it. He had hoped for better stuff. He 


rose and stretched himself, put on socks 
and boots, lit his cooking-stove, put on a 
kettle to boil, and, opening the door, re- 
mained for a while breathing the misty 
morning air. 


Then he let himself down 
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and proceeded to the back of the van 
where stood a pail of water and a tin 
basin, his simple washing-apparatus, 
Having sluiced head and neck and dried 
them withsomething resembling a towel, 
he hooked up the pail, stowed the basin 
in a rack, unslung a nosebag, which he 
attached to the head of the old horse, 
and went indoors to prepare his own 
elementary breakfast. That over, he 
put the horse into the shafts. Barney 
Bill was a man of his word. He was not 
going to wait for Paul; but he cast a 
glance round the limited horizon of the 
brickfield, hoping, against reason, to see 
the little slim figure emerge from some 
opening and run towards him. 

“Darn the boy!”’ said Barney Bill, 
taking off his cap and scratching his 
wet head. 

A low moan broke the dead silence of 
the Sunday dawn. He started and 
looked about him. He listened. There 
was another. The moans were those of 
a sleeper. He bent down and looked 
under the van. There lay Paul, huddled 
up, fast asleep on the bare ground. 


“Well, I’m jiggered! I’m_ just 
jiggered. Here, you—hello!” cried 


Barney Bill. 

Paul awakened suddenly, half sat up, 
grinned, grabbed at something on the 
ground beside him and wriggled out be- 
tween the wheels. 

‘““ How long you been there ? ” 

‘‘ About two hours,” said Paul. 

“Why didn’t yer wake me ? ” 

“‘T didn’t like to disturb thee,” said 
Paul. 

“‘ Did yer go home ? ” 

“ Ay,” said Paul. 

“ Into the house ? ”’ 

Paul nodded and smiled. Now that 
it was all over, he could smile. But only 
afterwards, when he had greater com- 
mand of language, could he describe 
the awful terror that shook his soul 
when he opened the front door, crept 
twice through the darkness of the sleep- 
ing kitchen and noiselessly closed the 
door again. For many months he felt 
the terror in his dreams. Briefly he 
told Barney Bill of his exploit. How he 
had to lurk in the shadow of the street 
during the end of a battle between the 
Buttons, in which the lodgers and a 
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liceman joined. How he had to wait 
—interminable hours—until the house 
was quiet. How he stumbled over 
things in the drunken disorder of the 
kitchen floor, dreading to arouse the four 
elder little Buttons who slept in the 
room. How narrowly he missed run- 
ning into the arms of the policeman who 
had passed the door some seconds be- 
fore he opened it. How he crouched on 
the pavement until the policeman turned 
the corner and how he had fied in the 
opposite direction. 

“And if yer mother had caught ye, 
what would she have done to yer ? ” 

“ Half killed me,” said Paul. 

Barney Bill twisted his head on one 
side and looked at him out of his twink- 
ling eyes. Paul thought he looked like 
a queer bird. 

“Wot did yer do it for?” he asked. 

“This,” said Paul, holding out a 
grubby palm in which lay the precious 
cornelian heart. 

His friend blinked at it. 
blazes is the good of that ? ” 

“It’s a talisman,” replied Paul, 
who, having come across the word in 
a book, had at once applied it to his 
treasure. 

“Lor’ lumme!”’ cried Barney Bill. 
“ And it was for that bit of stuff yer ran 
the risk of being flayed alive by yer 
loving parents ? ” 

Paul was quick to detect a note of ad- 
miration underlying the superficial con- 
temptuousness of the words. ‘I'd ha’ 
gone through fire and water for it,” he 
declared theatrically. 

“Lor’ lumme!” said Barney Bill 
again. 

“I got summat else,” said Paul, 
taking from his pocket his little pack 
of Sunday-school cards. 

Barney Bill examined them gravely. 
“I think you’d better do away with 
these.” 

“Why ? ” 

“ They establishes yer identity,” said 
Barney Bill. 

“What’s that ? ” 

Barney Bill explained. Paul was 
Tunning away from home. ‘The police, 


“Wot the 


informed of the fact, would raise a hue- 


The cards, if found, would be 
Paul 


and-cry, 


evidence, laughed. The con- 
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stabulary was not popular in Budge 
Street. 

“‘ Mother ain’t going to ha’ nowt to do 
with the police, nor father either.” 

He hinted that they might be useful 
later. His childish vanity loved the 
trivialencomiumsinscribed on the cards, 
They would impress beholders who had 
not the same reasons for preoccupation 
as Barney Bill. 

“You're thinking of your ’igh-born 
parents,” said Barney Bill. ‘“ All right, 
keep ’em. Only hide ’em away safe. 
And now get in and let us clear out of 
this place. It smells like a cheese with 
an escape of gas running through it. 
And you'd better stay inside and not 
show your face all day long. I don’t 
want to be had up for kidnapping.” 

Paul jumped in. Barney Bill clam- 
bered on to the footboard and took the 
reins. The old horse started and the 
van jolted its way to the road on which 
as yet no tramcars clattered. As the 
van turned, Paul, craning his neck out 
of the window, obtained the last glimpse 
of Bludston. He had no regrets. As 
far as such a thought could be formu- 
lated in his young mind he wished that 
the place could be blotted out from his 
memory, as it was now hidden for ever 
from his vision. He stood at the little 
window, facing south, gazing towards 
the unknown region at the end of which 
lay London, city of dreams. He was 
not quite fourteen. His destiny was 
before him, and to the fulfilment thereof 
he saw no hindrance. No more would 
the remorseless factory hook catch him 
from his sleep and swing him into the 
relentless machine. Never again would 
he hear his mother’s shrewish voice or 
feel her heavy, greasy hand about his 
ears. He was free—free to read, free to 
sleep, free to talk, free to drink in the 
beauty of the lazy hours. Vaguely he 
was conscious that one of the wonders 
that would come would be his own ex- 
pansion. He would learn many things 
which he did not know, things that 
would fit him for his high estate. He 
looked down upon the foreshortened 
figure of Barney Bill, his cloth cap, his 
shoulders, his bare brown arms, a patch 
of knee. To the boy, at that moment, 
he was less a man than an instrument of 
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Destiny guiding him, not knowing why, 
to the Promised Land. 

At last, on the quiet road Paul saw a 
bicyclist approaching them. Mindful 
of Barney Bill’s injunction he withdrew 
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his head. Presently he lay down on 
the couch, and, soothed by the jogging of 
the van and the pleasant creaking of the 
baskets, fell into the deep sleep of tired 
and happy childhood. 


(To be continued) 


ON 


THE ROAD 


VER just over the top of the next brown rise 
I expect some wonderful thing to flatter my eyes. 
“What’s yonder ? ”’ I ask of the first wayfarer I meet. 
“ Nothing ! ”’ he answers, and looks at my travel-worn feet. 


“Only more hills and more hills, like the many you’ve passed, 
With rough country between, and a poor enough inn at the last!” 
But already I am a-move, for I see he is blind, 

And I hate that old grumble I’ve listened to time out of mind. 


I’ve wandered too long not to know there is truth in it still, 
That lure of the turn of the road, of the crest of the hill. 

So I breast me the rise with full hope, well assured I shall see 
Some new prospect of joy, some brave venture a-tiptoe for me. 


For I have come far, and confronted the calm and the strife. 
I have fared wide, and bit deep in the apple of life. 

It is sweet at the rind, but oh! sweeter still at the core, 

And whatever be gained, yet the reach of the morrow is more. 


At the crest of the hill I shall hail the new summits to climb. 
The demand of my vision shall beggar the largess of Time. 

For I know that the higher I press, the wider I view, 

The more’s to be ventured and visioned, in worlds that are new. 


So when my feet, failing, shall stumble in ultimate dark, 

And faint eyes no more the high lift of the pathway shall mark, 
There under the dew I'll lie down with my dreams, for I know 
What bright hill-tops the morning will show me, all red in the glow. 





CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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CENE—a 
railway 
carriage; 
dramatis 
persone 


cellor of 
the Ex- 
chequer, 
the At- 
torney- 
General, 
Lady Isaacs and myself. The stranger 
to political personalities in their inti- 
mate lives would have been startled if 
he could have looked into this carriage 
and have seen the occupation of its 
travellers. For what was taking place 
was that the Attorney-General was 
rolling out these lines : 





When I was a-walking down Leicester Square, 
Give him some time to blow the man down. 


And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
swaying himself backwards and _ for- 
wards, was roaring out thus: 


When I was a-walking down Leicester Square, 
Give him some time to blow the man down. 


_ The scene was eminently character- 
istic of the two men; it was their real 
selves, not the solemn, decorous and 
self-restrained beings they have to be 
when they are before the public. With 
all their difference in race, creed, up- 
bringing and minds, there is a strong 
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resemblance between the temperaments 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Attorney-General. 


irile and Auda- 
cious Courage 

If either of them could be induced 
to write the story of his early years, 
it would bear a strong resemblance to 
the immortal American work known 
as The Bad Boy’s Diary. The boy 
wasn’t bad at all; he was simply a 
wild untamable spirit full of the joy 
of life, of virile and audacious courage 
and of a thirst for adventure and 
independence ; just the kind of boy 
that grows up into a strong man, able 
to make his way through apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, and des- 
tined to take the place which men are 
always willing in the end to yield to 
their natural born rulers. 

Mr. Lloyd George had his eye on 
hen-roosts—that is to say, on village 
orchards—even before he had the 
gigantic funds of a British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to find; and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs was a dare-devil youngster 
before his bold courage enabled him to 
carry through some of the most difficult 
cases in the courts of law. 

There was the difference between the 
youth of the two men that one had his 
path in life very much cut out for him 
by others, and though the way was 
difficult he never swerved from it ; the 
other had spent many boisterous and 
some inauspicious years before he found 
himself in the profession for which any- 
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body but himself would have at once 
seen he was destined by nature ; which 
he himself took up finally unwillingly, 
doubtfully, and. as it were, on trial. 


T be “Bad Boy” 
runs away to Sea 

If you hear him to-day singing a sailor 
song with gusto, it is because he fol- 
lowed the historic tradition of the Bad 
Boy ; he went away to sea. There was 
no reason whatever why he should do 
so; for his people were old-established 
merchants—not rich, not poor; just 
comfortable, with plenty of openings 
for their brilliant young son if he could 
be got to see the beauties of business 
and the charms of a stay-at-home life. 
But from such prosaic and easy courses 
the high-spirited and untamable boy 
turns away with disgust; reads his 
romances of the sea, and suddenly finds 
himself in the stifling atmosphere of a 
kitchen on board a vessel, with plenty 
of rough men with rough words and 
even rough blows. 

And this young lad from London 
was the kind of boy that was bound 
to get into trouble; for he was in- 
subordinate, fearless, abounding with 
vitality and, above all, delighted when 
he could play a prank on his elders 
and rulers. 

One day an old sailor, taking a fancy 
to the lad and seeing how often and 
how wantonly he got into unnecessary 
trouble, gave him a bit of advice, 
which was not to go against, but to 
go with his chiefs ; it was hard advice, 
but the youth more or less took it, and 
his path became easier. 


Ne sitting on a Ledger 

Stool for him 
But he returned an untamable 
spirit, and he rejected again the smooth 
and easy path of his father’s business ; 
the Stock Exchange is to ordinary busi- 
ness what running away to sea is to 
going in as an office-boy on a big stool 
in front of ledgers. There was the ap- 
peal to daring, to dreams, to the vast 
vistas of gigantic and prompt fortune ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
it also presented the same perils. But 

his gifts did not lie in that direction. 
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And thus at twenty-four years of 
age this brilliant, daring, high-spirited 
boy, with a face of startling beauty, 
and an ardent though misdirected 
vision, had not yet found himself. 

Failure at 


A Twenty-four 


But he hadn’t lost a bit of his 
courage, or of his love of adventure ; 
like so many other bold spirits, be- 
fore and since, he thought of the 
New World, with its absence of tra- 
ditions, of settled and prearranged 
careers, and its infinite potentialities 
to the strong and the brave, as the 
true arena for him. He took his 
passage to America; he went to the 
station ; not to Euston—he had spent 
enough of his parents’ money, and he 
wanted to go cheap—but to Fenchurch 
Street ; there he placed his luggage in a 
railway-carriage, for he was travelling 
by one of the less expensive lines of 
steamers. 

And here it was that there came 
to him a message from one of the 
two splendid and loving women who 
have helped to shape and even to make 
his career. Others doubted him; he 
doubted himself ; but a mother’s keen 
and loving eye penetrated through all 
the wildness of spirits, and all the 
divagations of purpose; and by the 
strange and instinctive second-sight of 
love pronounced the startling verdict 
that what her boy should be and ought 
to be was a barrister. He would have 
laughed at the advice, but the brother 
who came to tell it to him had to add 
that their mother was ill, that the grief 
of parting from her beloved son was 
more than she could bear; and that 
appeal to his affectionate heart was 
more than he could bear. 


A Mother's Advice and 

its Justification 
He took his luggage out of the railway- 
carriage ; he returned home, he accepted 
his mother’s advice and sternly, ruth- 
lessly he cut himself off from all his 
former wild self, and settled down to 
study for the profession to which his 
mother’s advice, rather than his own 

instinct, pointed the way. 
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For three years he never went to a 
place of amusement ; he worked with 
that terrific power he has ever since 
displayed—but also he played; but 
he played in the right kind of way— 
accompanying his father on travels 
connected with the fruit trade in 
which his father was interested, and 
enlarging his knowledge of men and 
countries and languages ; and this is 
one of the reasons why he is so 
much at home on the Continent to- 
day. But it is only one of the reasons, 
for his parents, with that generous 
and at the same time practical sense 
of the value of education to their 
children which is characteristic of their 
race—at once the most emotional and 
the most practical race in the world— 
had seen that he learned both French 
and German in Continental schools, with 
the result that the great advocate is 
to-day equally at home in several lan- 
guages as well as his own. 


Three Years Bar- 
ren of Promise 

So he started as a barrister, but even 
after he had entered the courts he was 
still uncertain whether his nomadic 
spirit had yet found its realhome. He 
stated openly that he was not ready to 
give more than three years’ trial to the 
Bar; that if at the end of that time he 
did not see some real prospect of success, 
he would leave it and start life again. 

The three years passed, and though 
they were not years of unmitigated 
leanness, they were still without any 
promise of big success. And just then 
there came the temptation, in a seduc- 
tive form, to again change his career: 
a friend offered him a very tempting 
opportunity of a business partnership, 
and quite possibly he would have ac- 
cepted it but that here again, as on a 
previous occasion, a woman who loved 
him and whom he loved came as before 
to guide and to encourage him. 

He had not been more than a year 
at the Bar when he fell in love and 
married, and was already a father 
when the crisis came. And it was his 
wife that uttered the decisive word. 
She laughed at his self-distrust, she 
laughed at their comparative poverty; 
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she knew he would be a great man at 
the Bar if he only had patience. And 
he yielded. 


he Turn of the 
Tide of Fortune 
And then, all at once, the whole tide 
turned. Business began to come witha 
rush, and the curious thing was that it 
usually came from those whom he had 
opposed, They realised the formidable 
powers which Sir Rufus himself did not 
yet appreciate, and they were resolved 
that when next they had a big interest 
to defend it was safer to have this 
brilliant young advocate as friend than 
as opponent. Soon he rushed to the 
front ; in ten years he had found him- 
self so busy as a junior that in sheer 
self-defence, and to avoid being killed 
by his work, he had to take silk ; he was 
confronted now with peril not from 
failure, but from success. 


Everybody knows what has since 
happened. He soon reached the point 
when he had an offer of a brief in every 
great case. The extraordinary versa- 
tility of his talents enabled him to figure 
with equal effectiveness in the most 
heterogeneous business. He could argue 
at one period of the day on some big 
commercial case on which hundreds 
of thousands of pounds depended ; and 
in the afternoon defend in a great 
criminal case, and if he were compelled 
—for he did not like the business—plead 
the case of the outraged husband or the 
neglected wife. 


The Secrets of Gi- 
gantic Success 

What was the secret of this gigantic 
success ? 

First, and above all, the thorough 
mastery of his case. To accomplish 
this, this prosperous man of the world, 
this darling of the social gathering 
and this prominent figure in the stern 
array of Parliamentary fight, has had 
to live a life which might be described 
as having all the hardness of the lot 
of the convict and the asceticism of 
the monk. For years he was called 
at four o’clock every morning while the 
Law Courts were sitting; a faithful 
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servant, who is still with him, brought 
him his tea, and within a few moments 
afterwards, in the blazing sunshine of 
summer or the dim light of winter, he 
was at his desk, mastering the details 
of his briefs. 

To stand on. his legs for hours 
every day in the heated atmosphere 
of a court, to pass through all the 
moments of doubt, difficulty, emer- 
gency, anxiety which a great case forces 
on a conscientious advocate, then to go 
to the House of Commons, or to sit 
through a reception till midnight—there 
was a demand on physical and mental 
energies that not one man in a hundred 
thousand could stand, and that this 
man has stood for all these years, with- 
out turning a hair. 


A Gift of Extraordinary 
Common Sense 

And then, coming to the mental 
qualities that account for this remark- 
able career, I put first the extraordinary 
common sense of Sir Rufus Isaacs. He 
seizes on the central fact of every dis- 
putation with penetration and prompti- 
tude, and nothing can turn him from it. 
And he knows as 
a cynic, for he hasn’t a particle of 
cynicism in his nature—but with know- 
ledge tempered by indulgence. 

There is, in addition to this, a perfect 
imperturbability of temper. Though the 
spirit is ardent and daring, the temper 
is essentially gentle and sweet ; and this 
radiates from him in a court of law, 
where nobody has ever yet seen him 
excited or irritable, or other than suave, 
agreeable and long-suffering. But the 
witness who tries to palm off a shady 
story has always been in terror of this 
easy and indulgent temper. The ques- 
tion in cross-examination comes to him 
pleasantly and politely ; he is gently 
led on until the crisis comes, and then 
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suddenly the dark flashing eyes are 
concentrated on the affrighted face, and 
the witness finds that his story has 
crumbled around him and has been 
destroyed by his own hands. 

It should be mentioned as one of the 
factors in Sir Rufus Isaacs’s success in 
the Law Courts that he is known to 
everybody as a scrupulously just and 
fair man. He will push no point 
beyond reason ; he will make no small 
objections ; he does not quibble, still less 
does he try to take an unfair advantage ; 
he is honour and straightforwardness 
and considerateness embodied, and thus 
has the equal confidence of the Bench 
and of the juries. 


The Physical Strain 

Undetected 

Finally all this tremendous work and 
this enormous success were only possible 
toa man of splendid physique. In that 
respect Sir Rufus Isaacs is nothing 
short of a marvel. 

I have detected once or twice at 
the end of a long session of Parliament 
a certain trace of weariness in the face 
—perhaps even the suspicion of a little 
pallor; but these are very rare moments. 

As a rule Sir Rufus is in exuberantly 
high spirits. ‘‘ Rufus Isaacs has no 
nerves,’ I have heard one of his col- 
leagues say, half in admiration, half in 
resentment. “Dismiss him for a day 
from the Law Courts and from the 
House of Commons, and he is again a 
rollicking boy, singing his old sailor 
songs, golfing ardently, tumbling down 
on the grass, chaffing man and woman, 
walking with a step of feverish rapidity ; 
the lithe frame as taut as a piece of 
steel wire, and the temper sunny, in- 
fectious, cheerful, audaciously eloquent 
of that joy of life which only belongs 
to those in whom mind and body are 
in the faultless accord of perfect health. 

“he 
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HE river was a fairyland, 
Grey gulls and drifting smoke— 
Out of the mist on either hand 
London's clangours broke. 


[Nto the mist the chimneys strode 
Like spectral sentinels wan ; 

Courting his shadow, there he rode, 
The one white lonely swan. 


ETHEL TALBOT. 
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Illustrated by Edmund F. Sullivan, A.R.W.S. 








R. EDWARD NUTT, 
the industrious edi- 
tor of The Daily 
Reformer, sat at his 
desk, opening letters 

| and marking proofs 

wild | to the merry tune 
of a_ typewriter, 
worked by a vigorous young lady. 

He was a stoutish, fair man, in his 
shirt-sleeves; his movements were 
resolute, his mouth firm and his tones 
final; but his round, rather babyish 
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blue eyes had a bewildered and even 
wistful look that rather contradicted all 


this. Nor indeed was the expression 
altogether misleading. It might truly 
be said of him, as of many journalists in 
authority, that his most familiar emo- 
tion was one of continuous fear ; fear of 
libel actions, fear of lost advertisements, 
fear of misprints, fear of the sack. 

His life was a series of distracted 
compromises, between the proprietor of 
the paper (and of him), who was a senile 
soap-boiler with three ineradicable mis- 
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takes in his mind, and the very able 
staff he had collected to run the paper ; 
some of whom were brilliant and ex- 
perienced men and (what was even 
worse) sincere enthusiasts for the po- 
litical policy of the paper. 

A letter from one of these lay im- 
mediately before him; and rapid and 
resolute as he was, he seemed almost 
to hesitate before opening it. He took 
up a strip of proof instead, ran down it 
with a blue eye, and a blue pencil, 
altered the word “adultery”’ to the 
word “impropriety,” and the word 
“Jew ” to the word “ Alien,” rang a 
bell and sent it flying upstairs. 

Then with a more thoughtful eye he 
ripped open the letter from his more 
distinguished contributor, which bore a 
postmark of Devonshire, and ran as 
follows : 


Dear Nutt, 

As I see you’re working Spooks and 
Dooks at the same time, what about an 
article on that rum business of the Eyres of 
Exmoor ; or as the old women call it down 
here, the Devil’s Ear of Eyre? The head of 
the family, you know, is the Duke of Exmoor ; 
he is one of the few really stiff old Tory 
aristocrats left, a sound old crusted tyrant 
it is quite in our line to make trouble about. 
And I think I’m on the track of a story that 
will make trouble. 

Of course I don’t believe in the old legend 
about James I; and as for you, you don’t 
believe in anything, not even in journalism. 
The legend, you’ll probably remember, was 
about the blackest business in English 
history—the poisoning of Overbury by that 
witch’s cat Frances Howard, and the quite 
mysterious terror which forced the King to 
pardon the murderers. There was a lot of 
alleged witchcraft mixed up with it, and the 
story goes that a man-servant listening at a 
keyhole heard the truth in a talk between 
the King and Carr; and the bodily ear with 
which he heard grew large and monstrous as 
by magic, so awful was the secret. And 
though he had to be loaded with lands and 
gold and made an ancestor of dukes, the elf- 
shaped ear is still recurrent in the family. 
Well, you don’t believe in black magic; and 
if you did, you couldn’t use it for copy. If 
a miracle happened in your office, you’d have 
to hush it up, now so many bishops are 
agnostics. But that is not the point. The 
point is that there really 7s something queer 
about Exmoor and his family ; something 
quite natural, I dare say, but quite abnormal. 
And the Ear is in it somehow, I fancy ; 
either a symbol or a delusion or a disease 
or something. Another tradition says that 
Cavaliers just after James I began to wear 
their hair long only to cover the ear of the 
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first Lord Exmoor. This also is no doubt 
fanciful. 

The reason I point it out to you is this, 
It seems to me that we make a mistake in 
attacking aristocracy entirely for its cham- 
pagne and diamonds. Most men rather 
admire the nobs for having a good time: 
but I think we surrender too much when we 
admit that aristocracy has made even the 
aristocrats happy. I suggest a series of 
articles pointing out how dreary, how in- 
human, how downright diabolist, is the very 
smell and atmosphere of some of these great 
houses. There are plenty of instances; but 
you couldn’t begin with a better one than the 
Ear of the Eyres. By the end of the week I 
think I can get you the truth about it. 

Yours ever, 
FRANCIS FINN, 


Mr. Nutt reflected a moment, staring 
at his left boot; then he called out 
in a strong, loud and entirely lifeless 
voice, in which every syllable sounded 
alike, ‘‘ Miss Barlow, take down a letter 
to Mr. Finn, please. 


DEAR FINN, 
I think it would do; 
reach us second post Saturday. 
Yours, 
E. Nutr.” 


copy should 


This elaborate epistle he articulated 
as if it were all one word; and Miss 
Barlow rattled it down as if it were all 
one word. Then he took up another 
strip of proof and a blue pencil, and 
altered the word “‘ supernatural ”’ to the 
word “‘ marvellous,” and the expression 
“shoot down ” to the expression “ re- 
press.” 

In such happy, healthful activities 
did Mr. Nutt disport himself until the 
ensuing Saturday found him at the same 
desk dictating to the same typewriter, 
and using the same blue pencil on the 
first instalment of Mr. Finn’s revela- 
tions. The opening was a sound piece of 
slashing invective about the evil secrets 
of princes and despair in the high places 
oftheearth. Though written violently, 
it was in excellent English; but the 
editor, as usual, had given to somebody 
else the task of breaking it up into sub- 
headings ; which were of a spicier sort, 
as “‘ Peeress and Poisons,” and “ The 
Eerie Ear,” ‘The Eyres in their 
Eyrie,” and so on through a hundred 
happy changes. Then followed the 
legend of the Ear, amplified from Finns 
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He stood up, the very picture of a perfect gentleman with the flaming temper of a fiend. 
“The curse of the Eyres of old has lain heavy on this country,” he said (fage 679). 
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first letter, and then the substance of 
his later discoveries, as follows. 


“T know it is the practice of journa- 
lists to put the end of the story at the 


beginning and call it a headline. I° 


know that journalism largely consists in 
saying ‘Lord Jones Dead’ to people 
who never knew that Lord Jones 
wasalive. Your present correspondent 
thinks that this, like many other 
journalistic customs, is bad journalism ; 
and that The Daily Reformer has to 
set a better example in such things. 
He proposes to tell his story as it 
occurred, step by step. He will use the 
real names of the parties, who in most 
cases are ready to confirm his testimony. 
As for the headlines, the sensational 
proclamations—they will come at the 
end. 

““T was walking along a public path 
that threads through a private Devon- 
shire orchard and seems to point to- 
wards Devonshire cider, when I came 
suddenly upon just such a place as the 
path suggested. It was a long, low inn, 
consisting really of a cottage and two 
barns; thatched all over with the 
thatch that looks like brown and grey 
hair grown before history. But outside 
the door was a sign which called it the 
Blue Dragon ; and under the sign was 
one of those long rustic tables that used 
to stand outside most of the free English 
inns, before teetotallers and brewers 
between them destroyed freedom. And 
at this table sat three gentlemen, who 
might have lived a hundred years ago. 

‘Now that I know them all better, 
there is no difficulty about disentang- 
ling the impressions ; but just then they 
looked like three very solid ghosts. 
The dominant figure, both because he 
was bigger in all three dimensions, and 
because he sat centrally in the length 
of the table, facing me, was a tall, fat 
man dressed completely in black, with 
a rubicund, even apoplectic visage, but 
a rather bald and rather bothered brow. 
Looking at him again, more strictly, I 
could not exactly say what it was that 
gave me the sense of antiquity, except 
the antique cut of his white clerical 
necktie and the barred wrinkles across 
his brow. 
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“It was even less easy to fix the im- 
pression in the case of the man at the 
right end of the table, who, to say truth, 
was as commonplace a person as could be 
seen anywhere, with a round, brown- 
haired head and a round snub nose; 
but also clad in clerical black, of a 
stricter cut. It was only when I saw 
his broad curved hat lying on the table 
beside him that I realised why I con- 
nected him with anything ancient. He 
was a Roman Catholic priest. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the third man, at the other 
end of the table, had really more to do 
with it than the rest, though he was both 
slighter in physical presence and more 
inconsiderate in his dress. His lank 
limbs were clad, I might almost say 
clutched, in very tight grey sleeves and 
pantaloons; he had a long, sallow, 
aquiline face which seemed somehow all 
the more saturnine because his lantern 
jaws were imprisoned in his collar and 
neckcloth more in the style of the old 
stock ; and his hair (which ought to have 
been dark brown) was of an odd dim, 
russet colour which, in conjunction with 
his yellow face, looked rather purple 
than red. The unobtrusive yet un- 
usual colour was all the more notable 
because his hair was almost unnaturally 
healthy and curling, and he wore it 
full. But, after all analysis, I incline to 
think that what gave me my first old- 
fashioned impression was simply a set 
of tall, old-fashioned wine-glasses, one 
or two lemons and two churchwarden 
pipes. And also, perhaps, the old- 
world errand on which I had come. 

‘“ Being a hardened reporter, and it 
being apparently a public inn, I did not 
need to summon much of my impudence 
to sit down at the long table and order 
some cider. The big man in black 
seemed very learned, especially about 
local antiquities; the small man in 
black, though he talked much less, sur- 
prised me with a yet wider culture. So 
we got on very well together ; but the 
third man, the old gentleman in the 
tight pantaloons, seemed rather distant 
and haughty, until I slid into the sub- 
ject of the Duke of Exmoor and his 
ancestry. 

“T thought the subject seemed to 
embarrass the other two a little ; but 
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it broke the spell of the third man’s 
silence most successfully. Speaking 
with restraint and with the accent of a 
highly educated gentleman, and puffing 
at intervals at his long churchwarden’s 
pipe, he proceeded to tell me some of 
the most horrible stories I have ever 
heard in my life: how one of the Eyres 
in the former ages had hanged his own 
father; and another had his wife 
scourged at the cart tail through the 
village ; and another had set fire to a 
church full of children, and so on. 

“Some of the tales, indeed, are not fit 
for a public print ; such as the story of 
the Scarlet Nuns, the abominable story 
of the Spotted Dog, or the thing that 
was done in the quarry. And all this 
red roll of impieties came from his thin, 
genteel lips rather primly than other- 
wise, as he sat sipping the wine out of 
his tall, thin glass. 

“T could see that the big man 
opposite me was trying, if anything, to 
stop him ; but he evidently held the old 
gentleman in considerable respect, and 
couldnot venture todosoatall abruptly. 
And the little priest at the other end 
of the table, though free from any such 
air of fear or embarrassment, looked 
steadily at the table, and seemed to 
listen to the recital with great pain—as 
well he might. 

“* You don’t seem,’ I said to the 
narrator, ‘to be very fond of the 
Exmoor pedigree.’ 

“ He looked at me a moment, his lips 
still prim, but whitening and tightening ; 
then he deliberately broke his long pipe 
and glass on the table and stood up, the 
very picture of a perfect gentleman with 
the flaming temper of a fiend. 

““These gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ will 
tell you whether I have cause to like it. 
The curse of the Eyres of old has lain 
heavy on this country, and many have 
suffered from it. They know there are 
none who have suffered from it as I 
have.’ And with that he crushed a 
piece of the fallen glass under his 
heel, and strode away among the 
green twilight of the twinkling apple- 
trees. 

“*That is an extraordinary old 
gentleman,’ I said to the other two; 

do you happen to know what the 
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Exmoor family has done to him? Who 
is he?’ 

““ The big man in black was staring at 
me with the wild air of a baffled bull ; 
he did not at first seem to take it in. 
Then he said at last, ‘ Don’t you know 
who he is?’ 

“T reaffirmed my ignorance, and 
there was another silence; then the 
little priest said, still looking at the 
table, ‘ That is the Duke of Exmoor.’ 

“Then, before I could collect my 
scattered senses, he added equally 
quietly, but with an air of regularising 
things : ‘ My friend here is Doctor Mull, 
the Duke’s librarian. My name is 
Brown.’ 

“* But,’ I stammered, ‘ if that is the 
Duke, why does he damn all the old 
Dukes like that ?’ 

““* He seems really to believe,’ an- 
swered the priest called Brown, ‘ that 
they have left a curse on him.’ Then 
he added, with some irrelevance, ‘That’s 
why he wears a wig.’ 

“It was a few moments before his 
meaning dawned on me. ‘ You don’t 
mean that fable about the fantastic 
ear?’ I demanded. ‘I’ve heard of it 
of course, but surely it must be a 
superstitious yarn spun out of some- 
thing much simpler. I’ve sometimes 
thought it was a wild version of one of 
those mutilation stories. They used to 
crop criminals’ ears in the sixteenth 
century.’ 

“*T hardly think it was that,’ an- 
swered the little man thoughtfully, 
‘ but it is not outside ordinary science or 
natural law for a family to have some 
deformity frequently reappearing—such 
as one ear bigger than the other.’ 

“ The big librarian had buried his big 
bald brow in his big red hands, like a 
man trying to think out his duty. 
‘No,’ he groaned. ‘ You do the man a 
wrong after all. Understand, I’ve no 
reason to defend him, or even keep faith 
with him. He has been a tyrant to me 
as to everybody else. Don’t fancy be- 
cause you see him sitting simply here 
that he isn’t a great lord in the worst 
sense of the word. He would fetch a 
man a mile to ring a bell a yard off—if 
it would summon another man three 
miles to fetch a matchbox three yards 
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off. He must have a footman to carry 
his walking-stick ; a body servant to 
hold up his opera-glasses : 

“*But not a valet to brush his 
clothes,’ cut in the priest, with a curious 
dryness, ‘ for the valet would want to 
brush his wig too.’ 

“The librarian turned to him, and 
seemed to forget my presence ; he was 
strongly moved, and, I think, a little 
heated with wine. ‘I don’t know how 
you know it, Father Brown,’ he said, 
‘but you are right. He lets the whole 
world do everything for him—except 
dress him. And that he insists on 
doing in a literal solitude like a desert. 
Anybody is kicked out of the house 
without a character who is so much as 
found near his dressing-room door.’ 

““* He seems a pleasant old party,’ I 
remarked. 

““* No,’ replied Dr. Mull quite simply ; 
‘and yet that is just what I mean by 
saying you are unjust to him after all. 
Gentlemen, the Duke does really feel 
the bitterness about the curse that he 
uttered just now. He does, with sin- 
cere shame and terror, hide under that 
purple wig something he thinks it would 
blast the sons of man to see. I know 
it is so; and I know it is not a mere 
natural disfigurement, like a criminal 
mutilation, or a hereditary dispropor- 
tion in the features. I know it is worse 
than that ; because a man told me who 
was present at a scene that no man 
could invent, where a stronger man 
than any of us tried to defy the secret, 
and was scared away from it.’ 

““T opened my mouth to speak, but 
Mull went on in oblivion of me, speaking 
out of the cavern of his hands. ‘I 
don’t mind telling you, Father, because 
it’s really more defending the poor Duke 
than giving him away. Didn’t you 
ever hear of the time when he very 
nearly lost all the estates ?’ 

“‘ The priest shook his head ; and the 
librarian proceeded to tell the tale as 
he had heard it from his predecessor in 
the same post, who had been his patron 
and instructor, and whom he seemed 
to trust implicitly. Up to a certain 
point it was a common enough tale of 
the decline of a great family’s fortunes ; 
the tale of a family lawyer. This 
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lawyer, however, had the sense to 
cheat honestly, if the expression ex- 
plains itself. Instead of using funds 
he held in trust, he took advantage of 
the Duke’s carelessness to put the 
family in a financial hole, in which it 
might be necessary for the Duke to let 
him hold them in reality. 

‘The lawyer’s name was Isaac Green, 
but the Duke always called him 
Elisha ; presumably in reference to 
the fact that he was quite bald, 
though certainly not more than thirty, 
He had risen very rapidly, but from 
very dirty beginnings; being first a 
‘“nark ’ or informer, and then a money- 
lender: but as solicitor to the Eyres 
he had the sense, as I say, to keep 
technically straight until he was ready 
to deal the final blow. The blow fell 
at dinner; and the old librarian said 
he should never forget the very look of 
the lamp-shades and the decanters, as 
the little lawyer, with a steady smile, 
proposed to the great landlord that they 
should halve the estates between them. 
The sequel certainly could not be over- 
looked ; for the Duke, in dead silence, 
smashed a decanter on the man’s bald 
head: as suddenly as I had seen him 
smash the glass that day in the orchard. 
It left a red triangular scar on the 
scalp ; and the lawyer’s eyes altered, 
but not his smile. 

“He rose tottering to his feet ; and 
struck back as such men do strike. ‘I 
am glad of that,’ he said, ‘ for now I can 
take the whole estate. The law will 
give it me.’ 

‘“Exmoor, it seems, was white as 
ashes, but his eyes still blazed. ‘ The 
law will give it you,’ he said, ‘ but you 
will not take it.... Why not? Why, 
because it would be the crack of doom 
for me; and if you take it J shall take 
off my wig. . Why, you pitiful 
plucked fowl, any one can see your bare 
head. But no man shall see mine and 
live.’ 

“Well, you may say what you like 
and make it mean what you like. But 
Mull swears it is the solemn fact that 
the lawyer, after shaking his knotted 
fists in the air for an instant, simply ran 
from the room and never reappeared in 
the countryside. Andsince then Exmoor 
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has been feared more for a warlock than 
even for a landlord and a magistrate. 
“Now Dr. Mull told his story with 
rather wild- theatrical gestures and with 
a passion I think at least partisan. I 
was quite conscious of the possibility 
that the whole was the extravagance of 
an old braggart and gossip. But be- 
fore I end this first half of my dis- 
coveries, I think it due to Dr. Mull to 
record that my two first inquiries have 
confirmed his story. ‘I learned from an 
old apothecary in the village that there 
was a bald man in evening dress, giving 
the name of Green, who came to him one 
night to have a three-cornered cut on 
his forehead plastered. And I learnt 
from the legal records and old news- 
papers that there was a lawsuit threat- 
ened, and at least begun, by one Green 
against the Duke of Exmoor.” 


Mr. Nutt of The Daily Reformer 
wrote some highly incongruous words 
across the top of the copy, made some 
highly mysterious marks down the side 
of it, and called to Miss Barlow in the 
same loud, monotonous voice, ‘‘ Take 
down a letter to Mr. Finn. 


DEAR FINN, 

Your copy will do, but I have had to 
headline it a bit ; and our public would never 
stand a Romanist priest in the story—you 
must keep your eye on the suburbs. I’ve 
altered him to Mr. Brown, a Spiritualist. 

Yours, 
E, Nutt.” 


A day or two afterwards found the 
active and judicious editor examining 
with blue eyes that seemed to grow 
rounder and rounder the second instal- 
ment of Mr. Finn’s tale of mysteries in 
high life. It began with the words: 


“T have made an astounding dis- 
covery. I freely confess it is quite 
different from anything I expected to 
discover, and will give a much 
more practical shock to the public. I 
venture to say, without any vanity, 
that the words I now write will be read 
all over Europe, and certainly all over 
America and the Colonies. And yet I 
heard all I have to tell before I left this 
same little wooden table in this same 
little wood of apple-trees. 
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“TI owe it all to the small priest 
Brown ; he is an extraordinary man. 
The big librarian had left the table, per- 
haps ashamed of his long tongue, per- 
haps anxious about the storm in which 
his mysterious master had vanished; 
anyway, he betook himself heavily in 
the Duke’s track through the trees, 
Father Brown had picked up one of the 
lemons and was eyeing it with an odd 
pleasure. 

““* What a lovely colour a lemon is!’ 
hesaid. ‘ There’s one thing I don’t like 
about the Duke’s wig—the colour.’ 

“*T don’t think I understand,’ I 
answered. 

““*T dare say he’s got good reason to 
cover his ears, like King Midas,’ went 
on the priest, with a cheerful simplicity 
which somehow seemed rather flippant 
under the circumstances. ‘I can quite 
understand that it’s nicer to cover them 
with hair than with brass plates or 
leather flaps. But if he wants to use 
hair, why doesn’t he make it look like 
hair? There never was hair of that 
colour in this world. It looks more like 
a sunset cloud coming through the wood, 
Why doesn’t he conceal the family 
curse better, if he’s really so ashamed of 
it? Shall I tell you? It’s because he 
isn’t ashamed of it. He’s proud of it.’ 

““Tt’s an ugly wig to be proud of— 
and an ugly story,’ I said. 

“* Consider,’ replied this curious 
little man, ‘ how you yourself really feel 
about such things. I don’t suggest 
you're either more snobbish or more 
morbid than the rest of us: but don’t 
you feel in a vague way that a genuine 
old family curse is rather a fine thing 
to have? Would you be ashamed, 
wouldn’t you be a little proud, if the 
heir of the Glamis horror called you his 
friend ; or if Byron’s family had con- 
fided, to you only, the evil adventures 
of their race? Don’t be too hard on 
the aristocrats themselves if their heads 
are as weak as ours would be, and they 
are snobs about their own sorrows.’ 

“* By Jove!’ I cried, ‘and that’s 
true enough. My own mother’s family 
had a Banshee; and, now I come to 
think of it, it has comforted me in many 
a cold hour.’ 

“* And think,’ he went on, ‘ of that 
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stream of blood and poison that spirted 
from his thin lips the instant you so 
much as mentioned his ancestors. Why 
should he show every stranger over such 
a Chamber of Horrors unless he is proud 
of it? He doesn’t conceal his wig, he 
doesn’t conceal his blood, he doesn’t 
conceal his family curse, he doesn’t con- 
ceal the family crimes—but ' 

“The little man’s voice changed so 
suddenly, he shut his hand so sharply, 
and his eyes so rapidly grew rounder 
and brighter like a waking owl’s, that 
it had all the abruptness of a small ex- 
plosion on the table. 

“«But,’ he ended, ‘he does really 
conceal his toilet.’ 

“It somehow completed the thrill of 
my fanciful nerves that at that instant 
the Duke appeared again silently among 
the glimmering trees, with his soft foot 
and sunset-hued hair, coming round the 
corner of the house in company with his 
librarian. Before he came within ear- 
shot, Father Brown had added quite 
composedly, ‘ Why does he really hide 
the secret of what he does with the 
purple wig? Because it isn’t the sort 
of secret we suppose.’ 

“The Duke came round the corner 
and resumed his seat at the head of 
the table with all his native dignity. 
The embarrassment of the librarian left 
him hovering on his hind legs, like a 
huge bear. The Duke addressed the 
priest with great seriousness. ‘ Father 
Brown,’ he said, ‘ Dr. Mull informs me 
that you have come here to make a 
request. I no longer profess an ob- 
servance of the religion of my fathers ; 
but for their sakes and for the sake of 
the days when we met before, I am very 
willing tohear you. But I presume you 
would rather be heard in private.’ 

“ Whatever I retain of the gentleman 
made me stand up. Whatever I have 
attained of the journalist madé me 
stand still. Before this paralysis could 
pass, the priest had made a momentarily 
detaining motion. ‘ If,’ he said, ‘ your 
Grace will permit me my real petition, 
or if I retain any right to advise you, I 
would urge that as many people as 
possible should be present. All over 
this country I have found hundreds, 
even of my own faith and flock, whose 
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imaginations are poisoned by the spell 
which I implore you to break. I wish 
we could have all Devonshire here to 
see you do it.’ 

“* To see me do what ?’ asked the 
Duke, arching his eyebrows. 

“* To see you take off your wig,’ said 
Father Brown. 

“‘ The Duke’s face did not move ; but 
he looked at his petitioner with a glassy 
stare which was the most awful expres- 
sion I have ever seen on a human face. 
I could see the librarian’s great legs 
wavering under him like the shadows of 
stems in a pool ; and I could not banish 
from my own brain the fancy that the 
trees all around us were filling softly 
in the silence with devils instead of 
birds. 

“*T spare you,’ said the Duke in a 
voice of inhuman pity. ‘I refuse. If 
I gave you the faintest hint of the load 
of horror I have to bear alone, you 
would lie shrieking at these feet of mine 
and begging to know no more. I will 
spare you the hint. You shall not spell 
the first letter of what is written on the 
altar of the Unknown God.’ 

““*T know the Unknown God,’ said 
the little priest, with an unconscious 
grandeur of certitude that stood up like 
a granite tower. ‘I know his name; 
it is Satan. The true God was made 
flesh and dwelt among us. And I say 
to you, wherever you find men ruled 
merely by mystery, it is the mystery of 
iniquity. If the devil tells you some- 
thing is too fearful to look at, look at it. 
If he says something too terrible to hear, 


hear it. If you think some truth un- © 


bearable, bear it. I entreat your Grace 
to end this nightmare now and here at 
this table.’ 

“* Tf I did,’ said the Duke in a low 
voice, ‘ you and all you believe, and all 
by which alone you live, would be the 
first to shrivel and perish. You would 
have an instant to know the great 
Nothing before you died.’ 

“‘* The cross of Christ be between me 
and harm,’ said Father Brown. ‘ Take 
off your wig.’ 

“I was leaning over the table in 
ungovernable excitement ; in listening 
to this extraordinary duet half a thought 
had come into my head. ‘ Your Grace,’ 
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I cried, ‘I cali your bluff. Take off 
that wig or I will knock it off.’ 

“‘T suppose I can be prosecuted for 
assault, but I am very glad I did 
it. When he said, in the same voice 
of stone, ‘I refuse,’ I simply sprang 
on him. For three long instants he 
strained against me as if he had all hell 
to help him ; but I forced back his head 
until the hairy cap fell off it. I admit 
that, while wrestling, I shut my eyes 
as it fell. 

‘“‘T was awakened by a cry from Mull, 
who was also by this time at the Duke’s 
side. His head and mine were both 
bending over the bald head of the wig- 
less Duke. Then the silence was 
snapped by the librarian exclaiming: 
‘What can it mean? Why, the man 
had nothing to hide. His ears are just 
like everybody else’s.’ 

‘** Yes,’ said Father Brown, ‘ that is 
what he had to hide.’ 

“The priest walked straight up to 
him; but strangely enough did not 
even glance at hisears. He stared with 
an almost comical seriousness at his 
bald forehead ; and pointed to a three- 
cornered cicatrice, long healed, but still 
discernible. ‘ Mr. Green, I think,’ he 
said politely, ‘ and he did get the whole 
estate after all.’ 

‘““ And now let me tell the readers of 
The Daily Reformer what I think the 
most remarkable thing in the whole 
affair. This transformation - scene, 
which will seem to you as wild and 
purple as a Persian fairy-tale, has been 
(except for my technical assault) strictly 
legal and constitutional from its first 
beginnings. This man with the odd 
scar and the ordinary ears is not an 
impostor. Though (in one sense) he 
wears another man’s wig: and claims 
another man’s ear, he has not stolen 
another man’s coronet. He really is the 
one and only Dukeof Exmoor. What 
happened was this. The old Duke 
really had a slight malformation of the 
ear, which really was more or less 
hereditary. He really was morbid 


about it; and it is likely enough that 
he did invoke it as a kind of curse in the 
violent scene (which undoubtedly hap- 
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pened) in which he struck Green with 
the decanter. But the contest ended 
very differently. Green pressed his 
claim and got the estates; the dis- 
possessed nobleman shot himself and 
died without issue. After a decent 
interval the beautiful English Govern- 
ment revived the ‘ extinct’ peerage of 
Exmoor ; and bestowed it, as is usual, 
on the most important person, the 
person who had got the property. 

‘“* This man used the old feudal fables 
—probably, in his snobbish soul, really 
envied and admired them. So that 
thousands of poor English people 
tremble before a mysterious chieftain 
with an ancient destiny and a diadem 
of evil stars—when they are really 
trembling before a guttersnipe who was 
a pettifogger and a pawnbroker not 
twelve years ago. I think it very 
typical of the real case against our 
aristocracy as it is, and as it will be 
till God sends us braver men.” 


Mr. Nutt put down the manuscript 
and called out with unusual sharpness, 
“Miss Barlow, please take down a 
letter to Mr. Finn. 


DEAR FINN, 

You must be mad; we can’t touch this. 
I wanted vampires and the bad old days and 
aristocracy hand-in-hand with superstition. 
They like that. But you must know the 
Exmoors would never forgive this. And 
what would our people say then, I should like 
to know! Why, Sir Simon is one of Exmoor’s 
greatest pals ; and it would ruin that cousin 
of the Eyres that’s standing for us at Brad- 
ford. Besides, old Soap-Suds was sick enough 
at not getting his peerage last year; he'd 
sack me by wire if I lost him it with such 
lunacy as this. And what about Duffey? 
He’s doing us some rattling articles on ‘ The 
Heel of the Norman.’ And how can he 
write about Normans if the man’s only a 
solicitor ? Do be reasonable. 

Yours, 
E. Nort.” 


As Miss Barlow rattled away cheer- 
fully, he crumpled up the copy and 
tossed it into the waste-paper basket ; 
but not before he had, automatically 
and by mere force of habit, altered the 
word ‘“‘God” to the word “ circum- 
stances.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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C CLOUDLESS sky, a 
SIL sea like satin. Air 
that breathes the 


-?§ 32 fragrance of eternal 

: spring. White walls 
e@ S| gleaming in the sun- 
shine; green hills 
towering to heaven. 
A Paradise, where falls not hail nor any 
snow, nor ever wind blows loudly. 

And, right in the middle of it all, a 
wretched little creature in a Homburg 
hat legging it back to his hotel for 
more money to spend at the Casino. 

It is Nature’s comic relief, the SMALL 
GAMBLER. 








If there is one spectacle more than 
another before which the gods, looking 
down on the follies of mankind, hesitate, 
uncertain whether to laugh or to weep, 
it is the spectacle of the Small Gambler 
at Monte Carlo trying to make his 
holiday expenses. 

Gambling is so foreign to his nature. 
Home in England, he is so steady, so 
level-headed. He lives on a salary 
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which he earns by honest work. Get- 
rich-quick schemes do not tempt him. 
He does not dabble in stocks. He does 
not even follow the races. But, once 
at Monte Carlo, he is another man. 

Curiosity has brought him to Monte 
Carlo—that and the need for a change. 
He has not come to gamble. He knows 
better than that. All he means to do is 
to stroll into the Casino now and then 
after dinner, and see if he can’t make 
his expenses. But, if he loses, he will 
come straight out again. His attitude 
towards the Tables is going to be one of 
mild and detached amusement. 

Bonehead ! 

Observe him now. He has got that 
money, and is back again in the Casino. 
In company with some hundred other 
human sardines he is straining to keep a 
position near enough to a roulette-table 
to enable him to spend the twenty louis 
for which he went to his hotel just now. 
His face is flushed. His head is split- 
ting. He has the ninepence-for-four- 
pence look. He has Shop-assistant’s 
Ankle through standing too long. He 
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has Greco-Roman Wrestler’s Back- 
ache through wriggling about de- 
positing his stake. He has Goal- 
keeper’s Squint through trying to 
watch his five-franc piece on red and 
the whirling ball simultaneously. He 
is a wreck. 


The truth is that to preserve a de- 
tached attitude towards the gaming- 
table at Monte Carlo isimpossible. No- 
body has ever done it, and nobody ever 
will. 

All that was settled years ago when 
M. Blanc selected Monte Carlo as the 
site for his Casino. If you put a Casino 
where that Casino is, then automatically 
the place, from the point of view of the 
ordinary man, becomes al] Casino. Only 
by leaving the neighbourhood can he 
escape it. It is a case of Get In or 
Get Out. 

Let me show the carefully-planned 
system by which the victim is shep- 
herded to the tables. 

Let me explain. At the back of 
Monte Carlo tower the eternal hills. 
Now, whatever else you may say about 
the eternal hills, however you may extol 
their grandeur and their impressiveness, 
the basic fact remains that they are 
hilly ; and one of the most deeply- 
rooted instincts of man, if we except a 
handful of freaks who annually boost 
themselves over the Alps with sharp- 
ened hockey-sticks, is a dislike for walk- 
ing uphill. 

The visitor comes out of his hotel 
at Monte Carlo of a morning, merry 
and bright. He takes one look at 
the eternal hills, and his soul heaves. 
He turns quickly and goes the other 
way. This takes him direct to the 
Casino. That is why it is there. 

He has now one last chance. By 
swerving to the right he can elude the 
Casino and reach the terrace. But the 
authorities have allowed for this. Just 
beyond the terrace they have placed the 
pigeon-traps, and the visitor, being a 
pretty decent fellow, is not entertained 
by the sight of people shooting legs 
and things off pigeons. Herecoils. A 
minute later he is up the steps and in 
front of the Casinoagain. He hesitates. 
Then he takes a look over his shoulder 
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at those eternal hills, shudders, and 
walks in. 


Inside the building the authorities 
display a good deal of sardonic humour, 
A simulated coyness is their first joke. 
They know that they want the visitor’s 
money, and they know that they mean 
to get it, but they make as much fuss 
about starting in on him as a London, 
Chatham and Dover train does about 
entering a terminus. Their whole de- 
meanour seems to indicate an agonised 
uncertainty. Itisasifa brigand should 
pause and ask for guidance from above 
before going through his victims’ 
pockets. 

The visitor goes to a counter on the 
left, answers questions, is scrutinised, 
signs his name : goes to a counter on the 
right, is scrutinised, signs his name 
again. Then, with the air of men em- 
barking on a great adventure against 
their better judgment, the authorities 
give him a card of admission. 

But, even now they have not entirely 
flung away caution. The same solemn 
farce has to be gone through next day, 
and the day after that. On the fourth 
day, wearying of the fun, they let him 
have an entrance ticket for a month, 
The wags! They know a week will be 
his limit. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the Tables ! 
The Temple of Chance. The Plague 
Spot of Europe. 

Here we are, all in amongst the 
Russian grand-dukes and gorgeously- 
dressed adventuresses, and—and well, 
anyhow, we ought to be. This is 
certainly the Casino. No doubt about 
that. But if there are grand-dukes 
about, they don’t look the part ; and, 
if adventuresses are present, the gor- 
geous dresses must be at the cleaner’s 
to-day. 

To be absolutely frank, this is about 
the seediest collection of dead-beats 
into which we have ever been intro- 
duced. For the last time, if there is a 
grand-duke here, let him stand forth. 

No answer. 

Adventuresses will oblige by identi- 
fying themselves in a clear voice. 
Dead silence. 
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Then either we have been shamefully 
deceived by Monte Carlo novelists, or 
else these glittering personages must 
have gone on into the inner rooms. 
We cannot follow, to make certain, for 
the entrance-fee is two louis, and we 
are the Small Gambler, to whom two 
louis means eight stakes. Let us make 
the best of it, and take a look at the 
room in which we find ourselves. 

There was a music-hall song a few 
years ago, the refrain of which began, 
“T’m leaving Monte Carlo. I can no 
longer stay.’’ (To-day’s heart-cry !) 
The first line of the first verse was— 


Outside the gay Casino., . 


The gay Casino! It is all the fault of 
those novelists. They misled the poor 
fellow, as they have misled thousands 
more. Their stories conjured up the 
Casino as a home of jovial revelry— 
tempered, true, by an occasional suicide, 
but on the whole distinctly jovial revel- 
ry. One pictured the merry cries, the 
babel of talk, the ringing laughs, and all 
that, a sort of blend of some gay French 
salonand the‘‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 

Well, it is not like that. Imagine the 
reading-room at the British Museum 
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“* 4A wretched little creature in a Homburg hat 
legging it back to the hotel for more money.” 


deadly quiet, heated up to about the 
temperature of the second room in a 
Turkish bath, and peopled with the in- 
mates of the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s come to life. That’s 
the gaming-room at Monte Carlo. 

It is a large room, with a parquet 
floor and some pretty pictures. Against 
the walls are the settees. In this room, 
you must understand, except for one or 
two brief intervals during the day, when 
the Small Gambler drops off like an 
exhausted limpet and goes and feeds 
himself, there are never fewer than a 
thousand people. 

At each of the tables there is seating 
accommodation for about twenty. For 
the remainder, the wretched persons 
with Shop-assistant’s Ankle and Grzeco- 
Roman Wrestler’s Back-ache, there are 
these settees. On each settee two are 
comfortable, three a squash. For the 
tired multitude the management pro- 
vides four settees. 

It is all part of the system which 
started with those eternal hills. Out- 
side the Casino everything forces you 
inside. Inside everything forces you to 
the tables. And, once you are at the 
tables, human nature does the rest. 
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This is the reason for the shortage of 
seats. The idea is to make the Small 
Gambler so uncomfortable that he loses 
all that calm detachment of his, and has 
to gamble in order to make himself to 
endure his surroundings—just as in a 
smoky railway-carriage he would light 
a cigar to keep himself from suffo- 
cating. 

The sight of his companions does 
nothing to alleviate his discomfort. I 
do not wish to give offence or to seem 
even for a moment to appear to be in 
danger of saying anything remotely per- 
sonal, but why is it that five out of ten 
of the denizens of the Monte Carlo 
Casino are so totally unlike anything on 
earth ? 

I know the authorities are capable 
of going to infinite trouble to harass the 
Small Gambler, but I cannot believe 
that they hire these extraordinary 
people to sit there, just to worry him. 
And yet it may be so. 

The fact remains that the sight of 
them puts the last touch to the 
Small Gambler’s demoralisation. Two 
minutes later, with set teeth and a 
damp brow, he is watching the wheel 
rotate. He is no longer calm and 
detached. No more does he look on 
with mild amusement. His five-franc 


piece is on red, and his soul is a sort 
of seething cauldron in which dance 
the following thoughts : 
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(a) Shall I win ? 

(6) Black turned up last spin, so red 
ought tothis. On the other hand, black 
may be in for a run. 

(c) Suppose I win, and the croupier 
collars my doubloon ! 

(d) Suppose I win, and the croupier 
pays up like a man, and then that freak 
in front of me with a face like a walnut 
and a mouth like a scar pinches my 
winnings ! 

(e) How shall I prove they’re mine ? 

(f) He’s much nearer the table than I 
am. He could grab them in a second. 

(g) I’ve heard of that sort of thing, 
It’s always being done. 

(kh) I wish I hadn’t come. 

By this time he has worked himself up 
into such a state of mind with respect to 
the walnut-faced one that it is almost a 
relief when black turns up and he loses. 

As a matter of fact, his suspicions 
were quite unjust—a face like a walnut 
may cover an honest heart. Stake- 
grabbing does happen occasionally at 
Monte Carlo, but it is so rare that the 
Small Gambler need not worry himself 
about it. He will find plenty else to 
worry about. The management will not 
stint him in this respect. 

Another thing that is singularly rare 
at the Casino is Trouble. Frequently 
one sees men snarling and gabbling at 
each other for a few seconds, and 
then subsiding into grunt-punctuated 








“ His five-franc piece is on the red, 
Ps . . ” 
and his soul is a seething cauldron. 
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“< One sees men snarling and gabbling at each 
other for a few seconds, and then subsiding.” 











silence, but a genuine fracas is almost 
unknown. 

When it does happen, the authorities 
handle it in masterly fashion. Plain- 
clothes detectives spring up from no- 
where, surround the offender, edge him 
away down the room, and bring him to 
anchor in a small apartment off the main 
entrance. Here everybody talks at 
once, and finally the trouble-merchant 
is persuaded to leave the Casino. He is 
never allowed in again. Lucky fellow ! 
That sort of thing never happens to the 
Small Gambler. 


It is a curious existence, the Small 
Gambler’s, unintelligible to the regular 
habitué of Monte Carlo. He who might 
be expected to haunt the tables inces- 
santly seldom goes near them. At one 
time he too may have been a Small 
Gambler, but he has got over it now, 
and to him Monte Carlo is simply a place 


where there is always sunshine and al- 
ways plenty todo. He is there for the 
winter, and he settles down to a regular 
life. He golfs, motors, yachts, and 
would be horrified at the idea of stifling 
himself in the Casino in the daytime. 

But the Small Gambler is differently 
situated. He is not there for the 
winter. A fortnight is the limit he has 
fixed for his stay, and it is improbable 
that, once back in England, he will re- 
turn for years, if at all. 

It is now or never with him. Once 
he has taken the plunge, he eats, 
drinks and sleeps small gambling. He 
collects mascots. He talks Casino at 
meals to other Small Gamblers. He 
avoids the Café de Paris, the Carlton 
and the Austria, for these things would 
keep him up late, and militate against 
an early entrance next morning at the 
Casino. 


A curious existence. One pictures 
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him as a sort of fakir, one of those 
Indians who, doubtless from the best 
motives, spend their time hanging from 
a beam over a smouldering fire. While 
the fever lasts, he is just as effectually 
cut off from real life, and almost as un- 
comfortable. 


My heart bleeds for the Small Gam- 
bler. We left him, if you recollect, 
wedged into the crowd, five francs to 
the bad, flushed and feverish. Nothing 
can save him now. He has lost money. 
He has a deficit to make up. From now 
on he will spend all day and every day 
at the tables, trailing that deficit like a 
blood-hound. 

There will be moments when he will 
have it almost within his grasp. Then 
it will elude him again. And the 
longer it eludes him, the longer it will 
grow, until in the end he will have 
abandoned altogether his first happy 
dream of making his expenses, and will 
consider himself lucky if he can get all 
square again before the end of his visit. 

But he will not. Hecannot. That is 
the tragedy of the Small Gambler. To 
win at the tables needs dash, and the 
Small Gambler has no dash. He is try- 
ing to do the whole trip, fare included, 
on a fixed sum, and he becomes of 
necessity a piker, or, if you prefer it, 
a tin-horn sport, or one subject to cold 
feet. In other words, he is crippled by 
the necessity of having to economise. 
He cannot take risks. And, as the 
bookmaker said, “ If you don’t speccy- 
late, you can’t accumylate.” 

He tries to gamble prudently. 

He tries to treat a lunatic ball as a 
reasonable human-being. 

His attitude towards it is that of 
one arguing with a friend. ‘‘ You’ve 
turned up black six times running,” he 
seems to say. ‘‘ You must be sick of it 
now, surely. The sheer monotony will 
make you want a change.” And the ball 
fetches up at black for the seventh time. 

The Small Gambler cannot rid himself 
of this feeling that what is monotonous 
to him must be monotonous to the ball. 
In theory he knows all about runs, but 
he cannot adjust his mind to the possi- 
bility of them in practice. To leave his 


stake on red or black when he has won, 
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on the chance of its doubling and re- 
doubling, is physically beyond him. He 


has no dash. He does not speculate, so 
he does not accumulate. 

The even chances are the Small 
Gambler’s hunting-ground. Red and 
black: odd and even: over eighteen 
and under : he keeps to these ; and his 
ineradicable fear of having his winnings 
stolen makes him confine his operations 
to the side of the table nearest which he 
happens to be standing. 

To stand in the second row of 
humanity on the rouge-impair-manqué 
side, and fling a coin across the table 
on to even or black is beyond him. It 
is too like casting his bread upon the 
waters. It may return to him, but he 
cannot help feeling that those appalling- 
looking cut-throats over the way will 
scoop it up before he can utter a cry of 
remonstrance. 

And even if they refrain, he will have 
to stretch forward to get his money, 
which means knocking the hat of the 
woman in front of him—a feat which 
after her last snarl of disapproval he 
simply has not the nerve to attempt. 
And this is a man who, home in 
England, knew no fear: who conducted 
himself in business crises more like a 
level-headed lion of the jungle than 
anything else. 

Sometimes he will play on the two-to- 
one chances, the three columns and the 
first, second and third dozens. But 
how shall the Ethiopian change his skin, 
the leopard his spots, or the Small 
Gambler his timidity ? He does not in- 
tend to plunge wildly on a two-to-one 
chance. Hehedges. He places a coin on 
the first dozen, and another on the 
third, thus giving himself two chances 
out of three. If the first dozen turns 
up, he loses one coin and wins two. If 
the third dozen turns up, he wins two 
and loses one. If the second dozen 
turns up, the world grows suddenly cold 
and black. And if the ball, which can 
do everything except laugh, pops into 
zero, he feels as if he had been kicked 
in the face. This last tragedy generally 
drives him back to the colours again, 
where zero can do him no more harm 
than to put his stakes temporarily m 
prison. 
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And so he goes on, losing, winning, 
losing again, drawing level again, then 
falling de finitely behind once more and 
staying there. He hasnochance. All 
the time he plays with one eye on 
failure, with searchings of the heart, 
knowing that it is idiotic of him to 
gamble at all, and knowing also that it 
is still more idiotic if he does gamble 
not to give himself a chance by doing 
the thing thoroughly. 

There is no hope for him. The 
Goddess of Luck may treat Reckless 
Rupert shamefully, but she does occa- 
sionallysmileon him. Cautious Cuthbert 
simply disgusts her, and she scratches 
him off her visiting-list from the start. 

He is beaten before he begins. His 
friends ought never to have allowed him 
to go to Monte Carlo at all. 


But then, Monte Carlo is a place to 
which everybody goes once in his life. 
It is the one spot in the world where a 
man may get something for nothing. 
You are bound to catch its fascination 
like measles, and, also like measles, you 
are not likely to catch it more than once. 

The place isa sort of Purgatory, 
where the prudent man is purged of that 
minimum of foolishness of which he has 
not been able to rid himself in any other 
way. Until he has actually been to 
Monte Carlo, he retains, in spite of 
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himself, a secret belief that, if some 
day he did happen to go, he would 
make money, that he would bring to 
the tables the same strong intelli- 
gence and self-restraint which have 
made him so universally respected in— 
well, wherever he happens to be uni- 
versally respected. There is one born 
every minute. 


And then comes the last phase. 

The patient’s recovery is curiously 
sudden. 

One moment he is losing his money 
as if it were his settled job in life, his 
brain whirling with the visions of 
wiring to his bank for vast overdrafts 
and winning huge sums at the eleventh 
hour; the next, the fever has left 
him, suddenly in a flash he realises 
that he has worked harder at this 
imbecile game than he ever worked 
in his London office—that he has been 
paying good money simply to stand at 
a crowded table and get a shocking 
headache. 

A restful calm steals over him. He 
is cured. And the convalescent, paying 
his hotel bill with the broken remnants 
of his little capital, grasps his return 
ticket and climbs happily into the 
Calais express. The great company of 
Small Gamblers has lost a member. 

: P. G. WODEHOUSE. 
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I 


) ERHAPS he was 
called Simple Simon 
because he was a 
Simon, or, alter- 
natively, that being 
a Simon, the world 
had no choice but to 
baptize him Simple. 
However it was, we found him at Corfu 
during the last days of October, and with 
him were the spoils of victory, chiefly 
consisting of Beauty and a notebook. Of 
the latter he made light, but the former 
appeared to be somewhat of an embar- 
rassment. I must tell you about it, 
and then you will understand. 

Simple Simon was a newspaper corre- 
spondent. He had gone down to Corfu 
at the beginning of the Balkan war, upon 
the invitation of his old friend, Sir 
Harry Poultney, and there he played 
baccarat andother games in the intervals 
of waiting. A capital steam-yacht, the 
Conqueror, had carried the party from 
Plymouth, and all the world knows 
Sir Harry’s fame for hospitalities. John 
Simon lived like a fighting cock, and 
rapidly became indifferent to the grim 
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happenings ashore. Cables from his 
editor in London moved him not at 
all. He would just sit and smoke be- 
neath a capacious awning, and defy the 
Powers to move him. It was the man 
and his method, and his friends quar- 
relled with it in vain. John Simon 
decided to wait, though waiting and 
seeing were far from being twin-brothers 
upon this occasion. 

““ What’s the good of hustling?” he 
would ask them on the ship. “ All the 
writing chaps I know are locked up 
fifty miles from the front! If I go 
ashore, they’ll lock up me too. Do you 
want me to die in a filthy prison? ... 
not much.” To which his friends could 
but reply by ordering up the bridge- 
tables, and uttering a platitude. Has 
not the poet Shelley said that a bloody 
hand is better than a doubtful heart ? 
John Simon’s hearts were rarely doubt- 
ful, and as for his hands—well, he 
seemed to have the devil’s own luck. 

Now, this was well enough, but 
editors are merely human, and there 
was a particular editor in London who 
desired to hear less of John Simon's 
winnings and more of the enemies’ 
losses. 

U.S.A. by Max Pemberton, 197}. 
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This man bombarded Corfu with 
cables, and he really proved a most in- 
tractable fellow. John used to read us 
extracts from his letters and we used to 
hear them with grave faces. Our 
friend’s reputation as a journalist was 
utterly lost, the editor said. While 
other correspondents were sending bril- 
liant pictures of their dungeons at 
Chorlu, telling just what noises they 
heard from the city without, and trying 
to distinguish between the true rumble 
of artillery and the barking of stray 
dogs, John Simon was lolling upon the 
deck of a luxurious yacht or dealing 
himself hands which only a heathen 
Chinee should have held. Never had 
he, the editor, believed that a represen- 
tative of The Daily National would 
descend to such mean and trivial pur- 
suits. He begged, nay, he commanded 
this erring man to take up his deck- 
chair and walk. The prestige of the 
paper threatened to be damned irre- 
trievably, unless something were done 
immediately. John Simon laughed 
when he had read the screed, and non- 
chalantly lighted his pipe with it. It 
was three o’clock of the afternoon, and 
he had just held four aces. 


II 


We were all very sorry that our simple 
friend stood thus upon the brink of ruin. 
and we told him so that night at dinner. 
Sir Harry himself was quite earnest in 
the matter, and he did not forget to 
remind John that his years were now 
eight-and-twenty, and that “ too old at 
nineteen” had become a cry already 
with some of the newspapers. 

“You are a man of brilliant gifts,” 
he said; ‘‘ you have owned everything 
that men do and die—horses, motor- 
cars, aeroplanes. You are a man of 
some courage. You have even pub- 
lished a volume of sonnets. Yet a mere 
commonplace editor asks you to send 
him an account of the operations about 
Scutari, and you waste his substance in 
ridiculous declarations at bridge, which 
—er—hem—seem to be attended by 
preposterous good luck. We did not 
expect this of you, John ; we are greatly 
disappointed. You should be at the 
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front; your accounts of the earlier 
stages of the war should already be the 
astonishment of Europe.” 

John ate salted almonds while this 
rebuke was uttered, and afterwards 
took a second glass of port before he 
lighted his cigarette. His answer was 
evasive and his manner sly. I remem- 
ber that he told us of the pillage and 
rapine which were reported from Scutari ; 
he declared that he did not consider 
it would make fit reading for the public 
of a daily paper, though it might do 
exceedingly well in the pamphlets of the 
Peace Society! The fact that he had 
not reported it he set down to the 
wicked habit of modern Governments 
which locked up their war correspon- 
dents as though they were pick-pockets! 
For this there was only one remedy. 
We asked him immediately to name it, 
and he became as mysterious as the 
Sphinx. 

“The first of my despatches will reach 
London in forty-eight hours,” he said. 
“ T flatter myself that it will make some 
sensation, though I do not propose to 
take you into my confidence. Should 
anything happen to me, I beg you will 
communicate immediately with the only 
living person who cares whether I am 
alive or dead. His name is Jagsby, and 
he keeps a tailor’s shop in Albemarle 
Street. The rest is in the hands of the 
Turks—the Lord have mercy on their 
souls.” 

We looked at John an« perceived that 
he was in deadly earnest. An unusual 
excitement and a liberal dose of Dow’s 
87 had brought some colour to his 
usually pallid cheeks, and the wisp of 
flaxen hair upon his forehead shook like 
a bell-pull which an angry hand had 
agitated. We should have pressed 
him, perchance, to say more, but the 
notes of fiddles from the distant Casino 
reminded us of our duties, and of old 
Father Time and his indifference alike 
to wars and to the rumours of wars. 
Careless now of the fate of Bulgar or 
Turk, we trooped toward the green 
tables,-and cast a die to that fickle jade, 
Fortune. There would be time enough 


to-morrow morning to hear of Simple 
Simon and his schemes. 
And this is to say that we knew very 
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little either of the man or his mind. 
When morning came our John was to 
be found neither upon the earth nor in 
the waters under theearth. In brief, he 
was up in the air, and that was the last 
place we would have looked for him. 


III 


Alphonse of Issy, a faithful servant 
ever, told us with tears in his eyes just 
how it had befallen. 

He had shipped the monoplane at 
Venice, whither it had been transported 
from the Bleriot works. An Austrian 
Lloyd cargo boat had carried the 
machine down the Adriatic and set it 
safely ashore at Corfu. There he, 
Alphonse, and others had quickly put it 
together under John Simon’s able direc- 
tion; and all the petrol tanks being 
fully charged, the engine soundly tested, 
the delicate instruments proved in 
order, they had watched their master 
take his seat and heard him give the 
word ‘‘ Let go.”’ When we clambered 
up the companion to the deck John 
was already but a speck upon a far 
horizon. We saw that he was heading 
north-east, straight for Scutari, and 
the Turkish Western army, and it did 
not seem possible that he could return 
from so mad an emprise. John Simon 
threatened to become history without 
an epilogue. I donot believe there was 
a man among us who ever thought to 
see him again. 

“ A wonderful fellow,” said Sir Harry 
—“‘a quite wonderful fellow. He will 
come down among the Turks ; they will 
either cut his nose off or he will be shot 
by the Montenegrins as aspy. He should 
have trusted us, I think. If he had 
said a word about an aeroplane, we 
could have done something. As it is, 
there is nothing for it but breakfast .. . 
and the tailor in Albemarle Street.” 

The sentiment was general, while five 
necks were craned to stare after the re- 
treating monoplane, and five tongues 
cried out “oh” when John Simon 
made a great swoop which threatened 
to land him in the Adriatic. Thereafter 


he headed boldly for the mainland, and 
he was not even a speck on any horizon 
when we turned 


down to breakfast. 
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Nightfall and the Casino found us still 
discussing his probable and disastrous 


fate. We admired his daring, but 
shuddered when we remembered the 
mountain butchers among whom he had 
ventured. They would do for him and 
his machine, we said, and we should not 
have the consolation even of knowing 
how he had perished. It seemed child- 
ish to hope for any other issue. 

This, I should say, was about nine 
o'clock at night, an hour when John 
Simon’s notebooks (now in my posses- 
sion) make it quite clear that he had 
crossed the sea to the mainland, and 
descended at the Austrian port of Anti- 
vari. There he had arranged to get new 
supplies of petrol and lubricating oil, 
and there authority, caring very little 
what became of such an exceedingly 
mad Englishman, made no effort to 
detain him. John Simon had a little 
crowd of curious mechanics to see him 
off, and the blessings of an aged priest 
who desired the death of many Turks, 
He rose at dawn and set off gaily across 
the mountains to Podgoritza. He was 
the first Englishman to use an aeroplane 
in war for the purpose of a great London 
newspaper, and it soon began to appear 
that he might be the last. 

Let it be granted that he had a map; 
but who that knows much of the Bal- 
kans will make very much of that ? 

Below him there were hills and 
tumours of hills. He saw a white wind- 
ing highway and remembered that there 
in the recent days Turks had shot 
Montenegrins on sight, and Montene- 
grins had not neglected to do unto their 
enemies as they had been done by. 
Upon his left hand, as it were deep 
down in a marshy hollow, were the 
glistening waters of the Lake of Scutari. 
Before him in the far distance rose the 
green mountains beyond which lay the 
confines of Servia. The sea rolled be- 
hind him, but he did not twist his neck 
to look at that. Enough that he left it 
for this god-forsaken if beautiful land. 
He would have some fine news if ever 
he saw the sea again. 

Remember that this was a great 
battlefield upon which he now passed 
from the azure above the hills. John 
could see the scattered regiments about 
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Scutari, and they seemed like so many 
ants busy upon a green carpet which 
Nature had rolled out. He watched the 
puffs of smoke, and heard quite clearly 
the muffled roar of artillery ; but it was 
just as thougli children were playing a 
game without import, but with a child’s 
earnestness. Had he been a philoso- 
pher, he would have reflected upon 
the wonders of time and space; how 
that man, the lord of the earth, needs 
earth for his lordship, and becomes but 
a dot upon a green card when observed 
from the heavens. He was not a philo- 
sopher and he thought chiefly of petrol. 
It would go hard with him if he fell in 
such company. Rumour said that the 
Turk had been himself again in that 
very valley below the lone white road ; 
that eyes had been gouged out, and ears 
lopped from their moorings as a butcher 
lops the tails of sheep hanging before 
his shop. John Simon’s ears were pro- 
tected by flaps; but he felt anxious 
about them none the less. 

We say that he thought of petrol, but 
it should be added also that a question 
of the commissariat intruded and would 
be heard. John inspected the situa- 
tion below as well as he could—he has 
told us in The Daily National that he 
flew twice across the Lake of Scutari, 
and being satisfied that the town at the 
head of the lake had not fallen, and that 
the outlying hills were strongly held by 
the resolute Montenegrins, he turned 
the monoplane toward the mountains, 
and flew southward for a good hour. 
Hunger now had become rather a passion 
than an idea. He had biscuits in the 
well behind him, and a couple of bottles 
of good wine ; and espying.a likely de- 
clivity between two fair green hills, he 
prepared to make a good descent. Here 
fortune dealt curiously with him. He 
crossed a low spur of the eastern range, 
and hey, presto! a village declared itself. 
john had not been prepared for a 
village. He could not quite tell you to 
this day just why he did the thing that 
was done ; but do it he did with all the 
dash and the daring of a Grahame-White 
or a Vedrines. In brief, he landed 


upon the roof of a house. 
Now this is not to say that it was 
such a roof as we associate with an 
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English house or with a desirable resj- 
dencesuch as you may find in the country 
villages which the pastoral art has made 


known to us. Far from it. This was 
an Eastern dwelling, built for the suns 
of the South and the winds of the 
Adriatic in her wilder moods. The roof 
of which we speak was long and low, and 
flat as any pancake. Had it been de- 
signed for the particular purpose of har- 
bouring John Simon’s monoplane, he 
would not have had it otherwise. And 
he touched with the grace of a bird on 
the wing, for he was a master of the art. 
“Lunch now,” thought John, as he 
stopped his engine and leaped from 
his seat. He little knew what he was 
in for. 


IV 


We have said that the village lay snug 
between two round green hills. It con- 
sisted of one straight street, a Catholic 
church at the end of it and a man before 
the door of the church. The latter, be 
it added, was not a permanency. No 
sooner had he seen this enormous bird 
in the air, this Rook of the fables, than 
he fired his musket at random and 
bolted headlong for the nearest thicket. 
The village now consisted of the street 
and the church and the loud cries of 
women. John stood still upon the 
housetop, and listened amazed to the 
hullabaloo. ‘“‘ My darlings,” he felt in- 
clined to say—‘“‘ do not weep. I havea 
large heart, and I would not hurt a hair 
of your precious heads.” This, how- 
ever, is not to say that he failed to appre- 
ciate the moment of the situation. The 
man with the gun had gone out to find 
other men with other guns. John 
would have preferred lunch any day. 

He had come down in this.odd way 
upon an impulse; but impulse is a 
fickle friend withal and rarely abiding. 

Had things gone as he imagined, a 
delighted population come out to wel- 
come him and an Albanian maiden 
offered him new milk in an ancient 
wooden bowl, the story would have 
been written with gusto; but this was 
merely the dream of it. John stood 
there against the high parapet, looked 
down into the muddy village street, and 
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wondered what (in thunder) he was 
going to do next. 

It appeared now that all the to-do 
was immediately below him. Not a 
sound proceeded from any other house. 
He could see windows barred and forti- 
fied, gates chained and doors barricaded 
—a few curs sniffed for food in the 
gutters, a cock crowed defiantly upon a 
dungheap, but not a human being was 
to be discovered. Soon it became 
apparent that the men were away to the 
hills, the women the tenants of the place. 
John heard the screaming in the room 
below and some compassion came to 
his aid. He roared “all right”’ in. the 
various tongues that he did not know ; 
cried “ friend’ in German that had a 
Belgian accent, and finally fell to kick- 
ing at a trapdoor he discovered in the 
roof. The result of that manoeuvre was 
gratifying. The sound ceased imme- 
diately. There was a pattering of soft 
steps. He remembered that a poet had 
written of the little feet and the mice 
beneath the petticoat, and a sense of 
humour caused him to ask what the 
husbands of these ladies would say if 
they returned to discover him. Happily 
the evidence would not in that case be 
given in English. It was something to 
console him. 

Meanwhile there was his hunger, and 
what hunger! He declares that he 
could have eaten a wing of the mono- 
plane and made no bones about it. 
True, he had biscuits and a bottle of 
wine, to the which could one have added 
the gift of a corkscrew, John would 
have been a happier man. The omis- 
sion of the latter provided him with 
objurgations which he hurled freely at 
the head of his mechanic. Then he 
stooped and began to break the neck of 
the bottle against the parapet of the 
house. Once, twice, thrice he knocked. 
It was at this particular moment that 
the boy opened the trapdoor and looked 
out. 


V 


“Ha!” said John, the bottle poised 
for a fourth stroke. He had expected 
to see a woman and he was disappointed. 
When he rose to his feet the curly head 
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had disappeared ; the trap was shut. 
John went and stood over it and kicked 
at it with his foot. A word of’ the 
Slav tongue he had picked up at a rail- 
way station came to his aid, and he 
uttered it at a crack of the board. Then 
he listened intently. The little feet no 
longer were peeping in and out. 

“Ha!” cried John—it appears to have 
been a favourite exclamation with him. 
The silence interested him. He went 
across to the tool-box of his monoplane 
and fetched out a giant spanner. It 
was no difficult task to prize open the 
trap, and he had done it before a man 
could have counted ten. Such ascream- 
ing of scared rabbits, such a rushing to 
and fro, bare feet upon pretty carpets, 
white robes floating upon the kindly 
breeze—nothing like it had John seen 
or will see. There must have been 
thirty women in the room. But one of 
them and the boy remained to face the 
music. John christened her “ Carlo- 
vitza’’ at once. It was the name of a 
heroine he had seen in a comic opera at 
Buda. 

Carlovitza did not seem as much 
afraid as the other ladies of that crowded 
harem. She stood very still, holding the 
boy’s hand, and watching the intruder 
with great black eyes that electrified 
him. A man would have been soulless 
indeed had not such an apparition in- 
spired him. John tried to remember 
what the lover had said to the heroine 
in the opera at Budapest and he 
failed dismally. Then the “ First Ger- 
man Phrase-book ”’ came to his rescue. 


“T am an Englishman,” he said. Car- 
lovitza understood that. <A smile from 
heaven crossed her pretty face. She 


loosed the boy’s hand and called out to 
the fugitives. They came back one by 
one to stare at John. He was really 
quite embarrassed. 7 
From this moment John became but 
a petted child in the midst of a throng 
of glad women. If the ordeal were 
trying, it had nevertheless its more 
gracious moments. In one of these he 
determined that the child was not the 
son of Carlovitza, but of a dark-eyed 
woman who eyed him with a curiosity 
which was ravenous. When this amor- 
ous lady called out for bread and meat 

















John was thrown heavily to the ground and challenged in a voice which would have disgradi@mopho: 


to be set before the amazing guest, 
John thanked her sweetly, but returned 
immediately to his study of Carlovitza. 
Who was her husband, and was she but 
one of four wives? Reflection said 
that she was not, since this was obvious- 
ly a Christian village. John took the 
choicest morsels from Carlovitza’s hand, 
and with the selfishness of youth he 
began to forget the existence of the 
matron to whom he owed so much. He 
had almost persuaded himself that Car- 
lovitza had no lover—a foolish delusion 
in such a land. 

Now this was the state of the case 
when the drama of the day opened— 
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John munching Turkish bread taken 


from Carlovitza’s hand, the women 
watching him with wide eyes, the village 
denuded of men. Thus was the affair 
when a loud cry arose in the house, and 
tumult overtook itina moment. Such 
a screaming of tame doves could only 
be imagined by one who had heard it. 
Away they went—some to the roof, some 
to the deserted rooms below; while 
loud above their cries arose the shouts 
of a man who had come down from the 
hills to tell them that the Turks were in 
the village. 

John remembered the man who had 
fired off the gun upon his arrival, but he 
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did not think of him kindly. 
clear to him that he should not stand 
upon the order of his going, but go, and 
this he did without any ceremony. 

His way led to the stars—he had for- 
gotten his classics, but remembered 
his aeroplane. 


VI 
The poet has told us that love and 
war are the finest of human emotions. 
There is no record to hand to say what 
John Simon thought of one or the other 
at that memorable instant. There he 
was on the flat roof of the house, Carlo- 
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e disgradimmophone, This, then, was the end of it. The woman’s cry came as a sound afar (face 647). 


vitza following him like a dog, while the 
women shrieked in the room below, and 
the Turks swarmed into the village as 
wild beasts to a carcase. John looked 
over the parapet and determined that 
it was time to do something. It was 
not odd, but merely human that he 
determined also to make Carlovitza his 
partner in that affair. 

It has been said that he was an 
expert airman, and the records bear out 
the claim. 

The list of the prizes he won at 
Hendon and Brooklands stand for all 
the world to read. John had carried 
many a fair passenger before that day, 
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and it is to be hoped that in this inter- 
esting matter his career is not yet con- 
cluded. Certainly it was no embarrass- 
ment to him when he realised that of all 
the women in the house the dark-eyed 
Carlovitza alone had the pluck to follow 
him upon such adventure. John caught 
her up as though she were a bag of 
feathers and lifted her to the seat behind 
his own. One swing of the great pro- 
peller started his engine, and he sprang 
into the pilot’s chair with the agility 
of an acrobat. Then he cut the ropes 
which held the Bleriot. 

There are moments when men do not 
realise the nature of the risk they are 
taking, nor would realise it if they could. 
This was such a moment, and we have 
the man’s own word for it that he gave 
no thought whatever to the possibility 
of striking the parapet of the house or 
of falling headlong among the angry 
Turks if he cleared it. Perhaps he be- 
lieved that it was his day ; but his day 
or not, some imp of fortune smiled upon 
him and he rose like a bird above the 
amazing village and was a hundred feet 
up before it occurred to any Turks to 
fire a gun at him. This was a fine in- 
stant and John delighted init ; he began 
to see the picture with eyes that were 
glad. 

To be sure, it was a simple story 
enough. Some record of the strange 
bird had gone out to the Turkish troops 
then marching across the hills to the 
relief of Scutari. They had turned aside 
and entered the Christian village to 
pillage and to burn—natural occupa- 
tions congenial to them. John saw the 
fellows running to and fro through the 
mean street and he remembered the 
women he had left behind in the house 
which had fed him. He was five hun- 
dred feet in the air by this time, and not 
a Turk had the wit to fire at him. John 
thought it was time to ‘‘ encourage the 
others,” and swinging the planeround on 
a splendid left-hand turn, he brought it 
right over the deserted church and the 
assassins congregated there. Then he 
took a bomb from the case beside him 
and poised it gracefully in a fair white 
hand. 

It should here be said that this very 
simple fellow had clearly shown some 
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glimmer of reason when he set off upon 


this wonderful adventure. There were 
flying trials at Brighton last year in 
which miscellaneous silver was given to 
those airmen who were most successful 
in dropping imaginary bombs upon the 
decks of imaginary airships. John 
Simon had won one of these prizes, and 
had not forgotten the fact when he left 
England at the command of a mere 
newspaper. The plane that he flew was 
the identical machine with which he had 
astonished the world at Brighton ; but 
in the magazine of it there were no 
longer imaginary bombs. John had 
foreseen that he might find ‘himself in a 
tight corner in Albania and he had 
planned aforetime the ways and means 
by which he could get out of it. The 
bomb seemed to him a pleasant thing at 
any time, but never had he thought so 
highly of it as at this particular moment 
when, poised above the miserable 
village, he watched the Turks begin 
their work of rapine and plunder. 

We all know, or the correspondents 
have told us, just what happens on such 
occasions. A band of soldiers enters a 
village from which the members have 
fled ; the commander of the band cries, 
“ Kill!” and there are no laggards. 
Soon smoke arises from the doomed 
houses ; the screams of the women are 
heard ; the children are carried to the 
mean street and butchered before their 
mothers’ eyes, as though they were so 
many sheep. 

John knew all this well as he circled 
above the place and poised the bomb 
delicately in his hand. He had ceased 
to be a newspaper correspondent and 
was merely a merry fellow. When 
the bomb fell and struck the roof of 
the church instead of the captain of the 
Turkish soldiers, he smiled a little sadly 
and took a second from the magazine. 
This time his aim was sure. He leaned 
over the well of his monoplane and 
watched the flame of fire when the little 
ball of steel struck the stones of the 
street. Now the Turks understood that 
pillage had become quite a dangerous 
amusement. John believed that the 
grenade had dealt altogether justly 
with the assassins. He could see their 
bodies lying in many attitudes upon the 
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flags before the church-door ;_ there 
were others who writhed like so many 
snakes upon the floor of a menagerie. 
This pleased the sportsman and encour- 
aged him to proceed. He dropped a 
third bomb, and a fourth, and he 
heard the howls of fear and anguish 
which bore witness to his success. 
There was never a merrier play. Alas 
that petrol had something to say to it 
in the end ! 

John heard his engine flag, and he 
realised his danger in an instant. The 
spirit had been low in his tank when he 
entered this far from promised land, and 
now it must be nearly exhausted. A 
good wit said, “Stand not upon the 
order of your going,” and he stood not. 
Finally he executed a volplane which 
would have delighted the hearts of a 
Brooklands crowd. 

That he was about to descend among 
the ravening wolves whose comrades he 
had slaughtered, was less to him than 
the thought that Carlovitza was his 
partner in that facile descent. John 
saw the Turks and the village shaping 
clearer and clearer as he planed down 
to the slopes of the round green hill, and 
he fell to wondering whether it would be 
the sword or the bayonet. Hehad been 
a merry fellow until that instant, but his 
own drama was yet to be played. Let 
it be said without hesitation that he no 
longer thought of his tailor in Albe- 
marle Street, but only of Carlovitza. 


VII 

They descended in a little ravine of 
the hills, perhaps three hundred yards 
from the old gate of the village. 

The Turks had watched them with 
wondering eyes, standing very still while 
the beautiful machine planed down, and 
hardly moving for the spell of it when it 
had come to earth. John was a master 
pilot, and Carlovitza hardly realised 
what was happening when she found 
herself out upon the grassy bank with 
this superb adventurer by her side. 
John made no protest at all when she 
put her arms about his neck and clung 
to him with the passionate fervour of the 
East. He wished, perhaps, that grati- 


tude in his own country were expressed 
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in similar terms—and chiefly he remem- 
bered the Turks. 

The heroes of the old tales invariably 
prayed that death should come to them 
swiftly if it must come at all. The 
heroes of the arena would cry, “ Through 
the heart, comrade, for old friendship’s 
sake!’’ When John Simon sat upon 
the grass-bank with Carlovitza’s arm 
about his neck and her wild eyes looking 
into his own, he may have thought 
death undesirable, but he certainly be- 
lieved that it was at hand. The hour 
had now grown late and the sun had 
begun to set over the distant Adriatic. 
It was wonderful to sit there in that 
lonely place and to see the smoke rising 
from the flaming houses which had been 
so trim and pretty but a brief hour ago 
—wonderful to do all this, and to know 
that the butchers were at hand and 
their weapons drawn. John comforted 
Carlovitza as men comfort women, and 
then fixed his eyes upon the gate of the 
village. What kept the Turks back ? 
He could hear the echo of rifle shots, 
the cries of men in their death agony— 
all the bruit and terror of war’s debauch, 
but still he stood alone. Was it that 
these ignorant butchers knew nothing 
of the meaning of his descent? He 
began to believe so, and would have 
told Carlovitza as much could he have 
spoken her cursed tongue. The mere 
fact that he held her in his arms seemed 
a good excuse for optimism. John was 
beginning to believe that he would cheat 
the butchers in spite of all, when he was 
thrown heavily to the ground by an 
unseen hand and challenged in a voice 
which would have disgraced a gramo- 
phone. 

This, then, was the end of it. He 
waited to feel the steel at his throat. 
The woman’s cry came as a sound afar. 
John dimly remembered that death is 
the greatest adventure of all, and when 
he remembered it he laughed aloud. 


VIII 


We say that John laughed, and when 
we come to think of it there is no doubt 
that laughter suited this dénowement 
better than tears. 

Let it be said in a word that the hands 
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which snatched the amorous aviator 
from an engaging but unknown female 
were those of a Montenegrin subaltern 
whose men were on the way to deal with 
the butchers in the village. This fact 
understood, the rest became an exchange 
of compliments. The Montenegrin 
officer, discovering the Englishman, 
kissed him upon both cheeks, and then 
offered him tobacco. The subaltern’s 
superior—a captain of some merit— 
presented his compliments meanwhile 
to Carlovitza and asked after her hus- 
band. John did not follow the conver- 
sation readily, but the purport of it was 
undoubted. He understood for the 
first time what he should have under- 
stood from the beginning of the affair— 
this beautiful woman was the wife of 
an officer then serving with the Monte- 
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negrin forces before the besieged town 
of Scutari. So much the captain of 
the Montenegrins told him when they 
smoked a second cigarette together, 
“But,” he added with conviction, “‘ we 
are not sure that he is still alive.” 


John returned that night to the sea- 
coast with a splendid story for The Daily 
National. He is still not sure that the 
husband of Carlovitza is among the 
living, and until he is so it is idle to 
dwell upon the supererogations of the 
war correspondent. John will be 
writing war dispatches at Corfu for 
many months. He is already wonder- 
ing what can be done in an English 
finishing school with a lady who has 
such a genius for the only language 
which it is unnecessary to speak. 


MAx PEMBERTON. 


GHOST-FLOWERS 


HEN you woke this morning did you see the ghost-flowers fading, 
Fading from your window to the yellow of the morn, 
See the quiver of their shadows in the green aisles of the water 
Like a glimpse of poppies in a field of waving corn ? 


“Twas last night I sent them to you, such a sheaf of twilight gleaning, 
Starry wheels I rifled from the verge of Paradise ; 

Petals pink as sunset on the seedling of the rainbow 

And one dew-holding bluebell that was coloured like your eyes ! 


Your window is above a street, shut by an iron railing, 
Gloomy blocks and paving-stones where never daisies peep, 

But a rose climbed to your casement and a lily beat the lattice 

And a honey bunch of jasmine wreathed the pillow of your sleep. 


| the dark and silent hours when the wind has ceased to whisper 
And falters to forgetting in some little tide-left creek, 

Does the gate o’ dreams swing open to the bidding of a blossom, 

Do you feel a cool white petal like a finger on your cheek ? 


S° at even when the Moon-maid leans her soft breast to the harbour, 
And bares her silver beauty for the loving of the Night, 

If you breathe a whiff of wonder and the soul of many summers 

’Tis the ghost-flowers that I grow you in my garden of delight. 
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\T is plain the sea is 
retreating from Fen- 
church Street. To 
one who knows 
Dockland—and that 
means one musthave 
had at least thirty 
years of it—theCity, 
the streets west of Aldgate, which, in a 
sense, stood only a little above the tides 
and had their outer walls touched, are 
being left high and dry. The tides no 
longer reach them; they are not 
salted. I say thirty years of Dockland 
because within that range comes the 
picture of the up-town basins, the St. 
Katherine Dock, the London Dock and 
the several India docks only a little 
below, crowded with fine clippers ; 
ships and barques from the Antipodes 
and ’Frisco, and the little packets from 
the Caribbean Sea. 











A®? what a picture that is to treasure ! 
I remember going not so many 
years ago to the London Dock with 
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papers for a schooner loading outwards 
with general cargo for Santos, and 
found she was a wooden craft hardly 
larger than a Rochester hoy. You 
may see the type of great steamer 
which does all that conveyance to 
Brazil to-day in the Albert Dock. 
She could stow the old schooner, cargo 
and all, on her foredeck. Her business 
is so great, and she wants so much room 
for it, that now we rarely see sonorous 
Latin port-marks on merchandise in 
those docks just outside the city walls. 

It was something for a city boy; it 
extended his horizon, it gave even a 
significance and glamour to his sunsets, 
to see, on bales and packages in his 
by-ways, such words as Havana, Santos, 
Bahia and Para. The sea, in those 
days, was near and intimate enough. 


uT the sailers have gone ; and with 
every deepening of the steamer’s 
draught—and every launch deepens it— 
Dockland retires a mile or so. The sea 
is now far enough from the Guildhall, 
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So far indeed that the seabirds about the 
Thames bridges are a wonder to the new 
generation of Londoners, who do not 
know the sea, and are not moved by the 
noble story of their river, for they have 
never heard it—it died with their 
fathers ; Londoners who see the lights 
on the deep no more. 


yit the view from London Bridge, as 

is evident any morning when the 
workers are coming in from the south 
side, or during the midday leisure, 
must still stir old instincts, for the 
eastern side of the bridge takes most 
of the city folk, and they all edge 
towards the parapet there, and with 
the least excuse stop and loiter, peeping 
over. 

At midday, when a little time is their 
own, they occupy the parapet in an 
almost unbroken row, the people in 
the gallery, watching the business of 
ships. Something strange must stir in 
them, and beyond what the river could 
account for, when they see the rigging, 
the decks, the boats, the open holds and 
the men at the cargoes, and hear the 
running tide, because usually there is 
nothing below which is remarkable. 
There are but the humdrum affairs of 
short-sea traders; and few of the 
watchers on the bridge know anything 
of the sailorman, except that they have 
heard he gets drunk or gets drowned. 
But I have no doubt an old urge moves 
in each silent spectator as he looks 
down and out; and if a faint regret 
at that long and abject submission of his 
to the discipline of the desk does not 
make him, during his lunch-hour, 
rogue-minded and a rebel, he must be 
altogether a dried husk. 


N° matter how dull the day may be in 
the streets there is always light on 
the river, as though day, like the rain, 
gravitated to it. The streets may be 
glum, but the river will be moving 
like a lower deep of silver sky; the 
light will be draining through that 
channel. The warehouse fronts, dark, 
disrupted cliffs, honey-combed with 
cavernous loopholes, put the river in 
a chasm. The gulls float midway. 
There is a puzzle of masts and rigging 
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“ Better than much that has a name for beauty ist 


between Billingsgate and the Tower 
which cannot be related to the cor- 
rect hulls—Dutch galliots, fish cutters, 
tugs and small steamers. Patches of 
colour, steadfast but inconsequential, 
shine through the vague huddle. of 
shipping from funnels and _ bunting. 
The dun scene is hung with diaphanous 
haze, and through it the Tower Bridge 
just shows as a mirage of pinnacles. 

The Monument sees the sun first ; 
the gilt of its summit stops a few 
beams. The rays but suffuse the net 
of mist with a mild radiance, as though 
the mesh were too fine a texture te 
penetrate. There are no shadows. 
The ebbing river pours under the bridge 
at such a speed that, looking down, 
the mind reels with watching the 
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From the picture exhibited at the Royal Academy and elsewhere. 
hl when the flood begins to move its shipping.” 
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eddies unwinding their endless coils. 
You feel the bridge unsubstantial and 
adrift. An unwieldy barge shoots 
from under your feet, swaying perilously 
on the current, flies and whirls, an 
invisible power drawing you after it, 
the bridge in tow. 


But I doubt whether in London’s Pool 

the man of Balham or Shepherd’s 
Bush ever recognises to-day the begin- 
ning of the road to Cathay. 

It is a little of a surprise to him to 
hear that his city is on the sea. He 
supposes that to be a yarn of Ratcliffe 
Highway, a tale of a place which is 
gone, like its Indiamen, its brigs and 
Paddy’s Goose. There is no boat hire 
from Wapping Old Stairs when one 
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embarks to-day. A train has to be 
taken. 

Fenchurch Street Station, a simple 
brick elevation surmounted by a clock, 
with a forecourt where pigeons swarm 
among the cabs, betrays nothing of a 
foreshore of London. You are there to 
see someone away for Australia, perhaps ; 
but this is only a London railway 
terminus. It has no significance at all to 
the Londoner. Bun-shops, tradesmen’s 
premises, public-houses and book-stalls, 
enclosing a forecourt where pigeons and 
railway porters are busy! You are not 
aware that a knowing agent with a 
risky job of boat-running for, say, a 
South American power, could pick up 
his men on the pavements there. 

And the train, far from showing you 
Dockland, runs above a plateau of 
roofs and chimneys, a desert of tiles 
with irregular ridges of reeking stacks ; 
and your vague speculation is, when you 
look out over that dismal wilderness, not 
that you are on the road to the Orient, 
but as to what that pent and vapid 
life may be like which circulates under 
such hard and unlovely strata of clay 
and slate. It is plain no eastern light 
ever penetrates to that country. Dock- 
land never enters your mind. There is 
but one proof of a ship in your journey 
—your friend’s steamer-ticket. 

The train runs out among market- 
gardens, and the perspective of long 
rows of cabbages revolves about the 
carriage-window like the spokes of. a 
wheel without a circumference. There 
are gasometers on the horizon. At last, 
topping the roofs of a line of galvanised- 
iron sheds, are the house-flags and funnel- 
tops of great steamers. 


OF such an occasion there remains 

chiefly the recollection that the day 
was a sinister twilight, booming with a 
wind so ponderable that one felt, rather 
than saw, the bleak and spacious outer in 
which it was ranging. Fora Londoner, 
it was a strange and improbable ex- 
perience, to be got near his city. There 
was a feeling that one was diminished in 
a region of vast and sonorous gloom ; 
the murky shapes of cranes and steamers 
were spectral, as though of a strange 
world outside scheduled things and 











“Eastward the black cliffs sink beneath 
the white tower of Limehouse Church.” 





“The Monument sees the sun first; the 
gilt of its summit stops a few rays.” 








The iron sheds clanged in the 


by-laws. 
wind. 
There were murky hulls, massive 
and high, ranged down the sides of a 
lagoon, tangling their masts and funnels 


in the distance. These large affairs 
were beyond the governance of man ; 
they were not simply life-size; they 


stood huge and phantom in the midst of 
the elements at large. The noises you 
heard, deep, solemn and prolonged, were 
not of beings you knew. 

Later there was a ship working 
through a narrow channel leading to the 
river, two tugs, each with a touch of 
lively red in its smoke-stack, straining 
and slackening, the water creaming 
under their paddles, guiding the bulk 
of the steamer. There was a handful of 
people on a bare dockhead, the wind in 
their ulsters and skirts, a misery of grey 
river and mud-flat all round, the wind 
and rain whining over it. Close at 
hand was a creaking hawser, and at its 
other end a leaning steamer, the tide 
slapping its plates, the smoke from its 








“ There was a handful of people on a bare dockhead; close at hand was a creaking hawser, and at itsoa lean 


funnel hiding the opposite shore. Ina 
fuddle of weather, the crowd on the 
dockhead were waving handkerchiefs till 
the vessel was smeared out at the neutral 
place where sky and river were merged. 


Fr™ the station yard at Fenchurch 

Street, with its pigeons, to the wind 
and rain and a broad river where a 
steamer dissolved in the murk, the sea 
would not come into the horizon, I 
suppose, for most Londoners. Not for 
us to-day any sun-path from the Indies 
to Blackwall. When the river is men- 
tioned, Londoners think of Richmond 
and Oxford, and summer-time. But 
there is no salt in that. 

There is more of what London is 
and stands for in those glum ware- 
houses and ships of the Pool than in the 
ascending masonry and spires by West- 
minster Bridge, where, for most of those 
who hear that we have a rough island 
story—the hollow oak our palace is, our 
heritage the sea, and all that—the river 
ends to-day. 




















F°® Fenchurch Street Station, with its 
cabs and clock, is the gate to the 
Orient. 

Beyond its platforms the metal track 
running out into a desert of old roofs 
is the road to China. Below that 
plateau of tiles, where there are peeps far 
down to mean backyards and bedroom 
windows having broken panes stuffed 
with rags, is the Dock road, the beach 
of London. 

Have you ever happened on a palm- 
nut stranded in a Cornish bay? What 
amessenger! Well, in that road to the 
Docks your thoughts may suddenly run 
upon just such a surprising derelict ; 
on matters not reported in the London 
directory, not charted in the official 
map of the streets. To the lucky, 
without warning the city smoke may 
clear in those byways below the train, 
and you may see, if your eyes are right, 
the mirage of a white city against a 
blue not of our sky. ; 

The Dock road is the centre whence all 
roads go to the world’s edge. Its pave- 
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d at itso a leaning steamer, the tide slapping its plates, the smoke from its funnel hiding the opposite shore.” 


ments are the beach on which run the 
tides of all the seas. Yet nothing can 
be promised the chance visitor. Most 
likely you would but see a rainy night, 
if you went, and a chemist’s shop throw- 
ing coloured lights on a wet pavement, 
and a tram descending the slope from 
Poplar Station, playing a jingle on the 
metals. 

I suppose none would see there, none 
could see there, what a native sees. 
The casual but interested visitor would 
not sight beyond the bright tints of the 
pill-store the lights on the deep which 
still does reach our walls; or hear, 
through the progress of an L.C.C. car, 
the sound of invisible surge breaking 
against our homes. 


AYBE because my first view of the 
Thames was from the Artichoke 
Tavern, a house of weather-boards (with 
scarlet geraniums in its windows), which 
once stood in an open space by Black- 
wall Stairs, and from there I saw a tall 
clipper ship move down-stream while 
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her crowd sang a chanty, I see little 
for me in the upper Thames. 

I know what Cliveden woods look like 
in autumn, and things like that; but I 
would, wet or fine, rather walk as near 
to the river as possible in the dank and 
narrow way behind the grim warehouses 
from Tooley Street to the Commercial 
Dock, than from Taplow to Maiden- 
head. 

I would rather sit with old Waters, 
who knew Rogue Riderhood, and hear 
him talk, and see the great grey 
river while perched among that barge- 
builder’s gear where Limehouse Church 
stands as a tall pale beacon above the 
wharves, while the ships went by, than 











“Old Waters, who knew 
Rogue Riderhood.” 
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idle through Thames reaches accom- 
panied by any literary reminiscences, 


HERE is, for me, no story of the 
Thames above Teddington as full- 
bodied as that of Wapping Old Stairs: 
and I don’t think any view of the 
tidéless Thames as noble and spacious 
as the peep one gets from that hole in 
the wall at Wapping. 

There is, unexpectedly, a narrow cleft 
in the high loom of the warehouses which 
have shut one in and have allowed little 
sign of wide river and ships ; the voice 
of an unseen steamer passing has been 
heard, more by the memory, more as an 
insistent call from the past, as though 
one heard again the voice of a 
ship one knew, on a voyage 
which was over long since, and 
its good men scattered heaven 
knows whither. 

What else could such a call 
be? These, plainly, are old 
buildings in an ancient street of 
a city. Nothing shows of the 
high light and distance in which 
ships move. A van-horse near 
throws up its bag impatiently to 
get the last bean. That call of 
a ship was of a ghost-ship, with 
its shades of men, bringing back 
the thought of fine affairs once 
upon a time. 


Be there comes that cleft in 
the wall, a luminous wedge 
keeping the buildings apart, and 
beyond it is bright vacuity, as 
though one were just the right 
side of the precipitous edge of the 
world, and all outer space were at 
the end of that short path. Mid- 
way across the opening, appar- 
ently floating on nothing, moves 
the black form of a steamer. 


She is going out. She calls 
again. Aha! I know what you 


mean, my dear! But I cannot 

come. Yet I turn quickly into 
the narrow way which 
leads to the river, and 
see her go, a quick 
brave shape, suspended 
in lustrous vacancy be- 
tween brooding cliffs. 
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wet escapes they 
are for the 
mind and sight, 
those loopholes of 
Wapping, Bermond- * "XS 
sey, Limehouse and 
Rotherhithe ! 

The city on the sea 
is east of London 
Bridge. Thence the 
parishes to the 
estuary are pickled. 
Twice a day the sea 
beats through their 
ways and channels, 
bringing in men and 
ships, and regulates 
their work by a law 
which antedates our 
statutes, quickens 
them with the life of 
a greater world, with 
the freedom of the 
kingless cosmopoli- 
tan, and keeps them 
from mortifying. 


Do not know much 
of the river above 
the ships; but if 
Hampton Court and 
Richmond can beat 
the stories of Dept- 
ford and Wapping 
then it is only in po- 
liteness, and not in 
interest. And polite- 
ness is perhaps the 
distinguishing 
quality of the upper 
reaches of the Thames; softness, ampie 
leisure, good breeding its lawns fashion- 
ably cut, and its only evidence of virility 
debased to a subject for smoke-rooms. 
I prefer, even for what there is of 
the picturesque, my sooty walls with 
the strong turgid flood between (the 
water at least has a tincture of sea), the 
turmoil of big iron ships, the abrupt and 
blasphemous rivermen, and the smoke 
and noise of a place where men are 
getting things done about it all. 





HERE I can be unconsciously at ease, 
_. as a familiar, free to watch as a 
citizen who sees his city as it is, toiling 
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“The Dock road’s pavements are the beach 
on which run the tides of all the seas.” 


and unpretentious. Unpretentious! It 
has nothing graded, with a purpose to 
effect, like the lawns and _ willows 
beyond. 

But its dedication comes to it, though 
unremarked by its people, who see only 
with simple curiosity, glancing up 
from their work, the dark majesty of 
the storm, the splendour of the dayfall 
through the vapours of their labour, the 
magic of sunlight on their river where 
smoke drifts and ships come and go, 
which do give to my river and its 
parishes the dignity which the effort of 
men to justify their place on earth 
deserves. 
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WAATEVER the tide, and wherever you 

may be on the lower river, you will 
often find that colour of the intensity of 
aerial flaming music which smoke but 
changes to the stateliness of a marche 
funébre ; and that the sudden floods of 
sun, breaking the barriers of gloom, can 
transform our normally brown flood 
with its double range of foreboding 
structures, as though we had many 
rivers and a city to be rebuilt out of 
shadows at a glance of the west; as 
though ours were only the inconsequen- 
tial city of a dream. 

Better than much that has merely a 
name for beauty is the Pool of London 
when the flood begins to move its 
shipping. 

Near Cherry Garden pier the full 
length of it is visible. The purple 
bubble of St. Paul’s, a glitter on its 
cross, floats on a western vagueness, the 
spires of the Tower Bridge beside it 
looking as though the smoke on the 
river were there ascending in strange 
peaks. As you watch, a steamer shows 
in the gold below the bridge, a black 
figure in an effulgence of sun. She 
crosses that lane of light, and vanishes. 


ASTWARD the black cliffs lower, and 
sink beneath the white tower of 
Limehouse Church, which seemsactually 
baseless, looking sunwards, and shining 
with a lunar radiance. The western 
stream does not shine; the sun is 


nearer to it, yet cannot force through 
the lower haze. 

But about our boat the river is in- 
candescent flames, into which barges 
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float, blur and disappear. The larger 
tugs, uncertain in shape in such a light, 
move like phantoms above a pit of 
bottomless fire. The Tower Bridge 
at last is burned out. Overhead, above 
the black walls, drives the burnished 
dust of London’s factories. Eastward 
the river does shine, as with an ebb of 
dying flames from up-stream, a thin 
and fading film of sun on the waters 
there. 


EVE8Y ship below us is as salient as 

though lighted by the rays of a 
great lantern. We saw a vessel east- 
ward, in that light, a deep, slim, full- 
rigged sailer, waiting at some buoys. 
She headed down-stream. Her row 
of white ports diminished down the 
green length of her hull. The lines of 
her bulwarks, her sheer, fell to her waist, 
then airily rose again, came up and 
round, to merge in one fine point at the 
jibtoom. The lines sweeping down, and 
airily rising again, were as light as the 
swoop of a swallow. Her laden hull, 
set in a shoal of sunpoints, with its 
curves and proportions ; and her soaring 
amber masts, cross-sparred, caught in a 
mesh of faint cordage, and shining as 
almost to vanish when they rose above 
the buildings and stood against the sky, 
made her seem as noble and haughty 
as a burst of great music. 

One of ours, that ship; part of our 
parish ; as spontaneous and satisfying 
as a lyric, embodying what we stand 
for in Dockland, all the best of what 
our people are; saying the final word 
about us. 

H. M. ToMLinson. 


















BY JOHN 
. HASLETTE 





F Captain James 
Cordey hadn’t been 
six feet of muscle, 
equally quick with 
both hands on a 
gun, and boasting 
the best biceps out 
of the profession, he 

would have died young. 

It is a question if he would have 
got a later ticket than that of third 
mate. Take a bad nigger, a mean 
white, and a dirty grey, mix them 
together, and you have Cordey. He 
was born with a savage mind, a sensual 
body, and no soul to speak of, and he 
had been improving these natural dis- 
advantages all his life. 

There are places in the Islands where 
vice is regarded as being rather funny. 
All rights reserved. 
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There are other places where you can 
live without seeing a white man for a 
coon’s age. 

Captain Cordey’s tastes had kept him 
clear of Dick Snider, the trader, until 
an unpropitious moment when a gale, 
shot up from Hades to lambast the 
face of Nature, drove Cordey into Sidi 
Palang. That was where Snider lived. 

The trader was rather unique in the 
Islands—he had a white wife. 

There are circumstances when the 
white man tries to disregard the colour 
line, and presents his friends to a white 
wife who isn’t white, but one of those 
indeterminate shades of mixed blood. 
But Mrs. Snider was white, and pretty, 
and perhaps that was why Snider lived 
in Sidi Palang. 

To live with a pretty wife in some 
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of the more favoured spots, it was 
necessary that you should be able to 
shoot like an expert and kick like a 
six-legged mule. But Snider was only 
five foot three, and all the practice in 
the universe wasn’t going to make him 
a shot. Also, his feet weren’t large or 
quick enough. 

When James Cordey, and the twenty- 
foot waves, sent the Flame through the 
opening in the reef at Sidi Palang, and 
she got holding ground with three 
anchors in the less-ruffled lagoon be- 
yond, Mrs. Snider was sitting tight in 
her house and waiting for the whole 
caboodle to do the balloon-stunt sky- 
wards, and her husband (storm-bound 
on another little island forty leagues 
away) was sitting near an overturned 
cauldron. 

He had a little station at this place, 
and a few fellows to cure trepang for 
him, and he was hoping with all his 
heart that some dirty beach-comber 
wouldn’t get blown into Sidi Palang. 

James Cordey had a nice crowd on 
board his schooner. You couldn’t have 
found one decent instinct in a merger of 
the crew’s virtues. They were a real 
hog lot ; the scrapings of civilisation’s 
dirtiest pans, the trash of the world’s 
rubbish-heap which a greedy devil’s 
dustman had thought too sodden for 
burning. 

Cordey hadn’t seen a pretty white 
woman for a year, and when he went 
ashore he thought he had got into 
heaven ; while Mrs. Snider, poor thing, 
thought some part of another and less- 
favoured place had been deposited by 
the gale on the island. 

Unfortunately, Snider hadn’t left a 
cartridge in his rifle, and when Mrs. 
Snider pulled, with the muzzle up 
against Cordey’s mouth, there was only 
a click. 

She went out to the schooner in the 
boat, her hands tied with a muffler, and 
the house that Snider had built so 
cheerfully went up in sparks that 
streamed half across Sidi Palang. 


When Snider got back he found the 
ashes and a half-melted brooch he had 
given his wife on their wedding-day. 

Snider was sick for some time, but 
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one of his native boys sneaked jn 
presently from the jungle at the back 
of the beach, and Snider heard what 
had struck him. 

He did not say much even to himself 
about Cordey, but he took his boat, 
and went drifting east until he was 
picked up by a party of Chinese tre- 
pang-fishers, and bribed them to take 
him to Sulu. 

Round about there he got wind of 
Cordey, and heard he was going to load 
copra at Fish Island, in the Archipelago. 

So he bought a dose of dynamite, 
fixed it up in a metal case, fixed a 
detonator and did some inventing with 
the wheels of a cheap clock. Then he 
set to work at rigging himself up as a 
Sinhalese coolie, and set off for Fish 
Island, carrying his bomb in a piece of 
trade-cotton. 

Cordey’s schooner arrived almost 
simultaneously with him at the island, 
and the copra-loading was begun. 

There had been a big “ drunk ”’ at 
the chief’s house the night before, and 
labour was scarce. So, when Snider 
made a pidgin-English declaration that 
he was ready to help deliver the goods, 
he was taken on eagerly. 

Having seen his boat safely into Fish 
Island, Captain Cordey thought it was 
up to him to see how much square-face 
he could imbibe without feeling uneasy. 
The men saw him into his cabin on 
deck, and prepared to get ashore, bent 
on imitating him. They left the mate 
aboard, because he hadn’t recovered 
from the effects of his last bout, and 
someone had to oversee the Kanakas 
who were loading the copra. 

There wasn’t much discipline on the 
Flame when Cordey was off duty. 
Discipline would have been booted off 
the schooner in two ticks. 

Snider soon tired of copra, and, diving 
into the water from behind some bales, 
he set out, despite the sharks, to swim 
to the Flame. 

Nothing showed any desire to chew 
him, so, with the trade-cotton bag 
round his neck, he came to the counter 
and scrambled up an anchor-hawse to 
the deck. 

The mate was sleeping forward, with 
a bottle by his side. He had not been 








The mate confronted the husband and wife. “See here,” he began, and hesitated. “Get 
ashore, both of you, and I’ll stand the racket ” (gage 657). 
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able to resist the temptation, and the 
Kanakas, having cleared their boat, 
descended over the side with mirthful 
glances and an interchange of gross 
native patter. 

Snider crept round the other side of 
the open hold, conscious of the scorch- 
ing of the sun on his bare, dyed skin, in 
an abstract way, but very intent on his 
errand. 

He passed the half-closed port of 
the captain’s cabin in the deck-house, 
where Cordey ate and drank at meal- 
times, and to which he betook himself 
when the cravings of thirst prompted 
him to get a jag on. 

The other cabin, in which he slept, 
was under decks, and approached by a 
short stairway. 

Snider peered in at the port, and his 
whole body trembled as if in an ague fit. 
The trade-cotton bag in his hand swung 
like a pendulum. 

Cordey was sitting at a table facing 
three bottles of square-face, and his 
bleared sodden eyes and hawk-like nose 
were bent downwards upon a full 
tumbler of the same fiery liquid. Snider 
heard him give a throaty, gurgling 
chuckle as he raised the glass to his 
lips and tilted his head back. The 
very appearance of the man _ was 
obscene, evil, repellent. 

For a moment Snider was tempted 
to rush in and smash his head with 
one of his own gin-bottles, but he held 
himself in hard, and thought. 

Where was Mary? Had that brute 
. ..? He trembled violently, and the 
blood raced in his temples. He with- 
drew his feverish eyes from the big, 
bloated ruffian at the little table, and 
stole further aft until he came to the 
opening of the companion-way. 

Mary was gone, he told himself, not 
daring to tell himself how she had 
gone. He would have seen or heard 
something of her else. Later he would 
inquire when he had sated his wrath. 
But not yet—not now. 

He tiptoed down the ladder, and 
reached the door of the captain’s sleep- 
ing-cabin. Then he thought he heard 
someone moving overhead. 

Quickly he took from the bag the 
metal case, moved a tiny cogwheel and 
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settled the time-detonator. He set it 
to explode at eleven that night. The 
tick was very gentle, and the captain 
would probably reel down as full as 
a kite before that—he would never 
hear it. 

Yes, someone was moving—coming 
this way. He put a hand round the 
corner of the door, and found it against 
the outer wooden support of a low 
bunk. That would do. He slipped 
the bomb beneath, and started back. 
But, as he moved back, he heard a little 
moan from within. 

The bulk of Captain James Cordey 
filled the area of the stair opening. He 
was growling inarticulately, and lurch- 
ing downwards. He was up against 
Snider before he saw him. 

At the touch he let out a volley of 
oaths, and grasped at what he took to 
be a coolie’s neck. ‘‘ You (adjective) 
dirty nigger!’ he roared, ‘‘ what you 
doin’ down round here, eh? Get on 
deck—see? Beat it! Skip lively, 
before I butt you through the stairs, 
you mud-faced trash ! ”’ 

Snider tried to slide under his arm, 
but felt a knee pinning his side against 
the jamb, and two muscular hands 
clenching into his shoulders. He struck 
out wildly, hammering his ineffective 
knuckles on bull-like ribs, and felt the 
biting hands grinding into his thin 
shoulders. He was no match for the 
giant, who turned with him, as if 
carrying a pup, and, slowly reascending 
the stairway, threw him clear out on 
deck. 

But Snider was fighting-mad now. 
He rushed amidships, seized a spike and 
ran back whirling it. 

The mate heard the sound of the 
scuffle in his drunken sleep, and opened 
his eyes for a moment,’ only to close 
them and slide down into an ungraceful 
heap. Cordey awaited the little man’s 
attack, with a surly, drunken grin on 
his heavy face. 

It descended on nothing, did that 
spike, and Snider, tripping over 
Cordey’s foot, fell forward as a fist shot 
upwards. He rolled over into the 
scuppers like a shot quail, and lay still 
for a few moments. : 
Cordey walked over to him, grinning 
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malevolently. ‘‘ The yellow pup!”’ he 
grunted ; then his eye lightened. 

The turban Snider had assumed as a 
protection against the sun had fallen off, 
and the short, fairish hair of a white man 
was revealed. ‘‘ Well, I’m darned! I 
guess this gets me !’’ said the brute, 
staring. ‘‘ I’ve had a few folk after me 
in my time, but I don’t see this little 
feller among them—not me.” 

Snider opened his eyes just then. 
“Where am ”’ he began, and stopped 





short. 
“Give me your handle!” said 
Cordey, putting a foot on him. “I'd 


like to know, so’s to put it on the stone 
I'll surely be raising over you. What’ve 
I done to you that you’re looking for a 
funeral, eh ? ” 

“Where’s my wife?” said Snider, 
between his teeth. 

There was a sudden roar of gusty 
laughter. ‘‘ Oh, you’re Snider—Mary’s 
Snider! Well, wimmin have tastes that 
beat me. You—a skinny little bunco, 
with a face like sour milk. Oh, she 
made a good exchange, sure thing.” 

“Where’s my wife ?’’ repeated Snider. 

“You must see her,” said Cordey, 
gloating over him. ‘“ Yes, we'll surely 
have a reconciliation scene, sonny. It 
will be good. The woman that was 
blamed fool enough to take you is 
feeling ill below, so she says—shammin’, 
I says. You were going down for a 
palaver just now, were you, secret 
like ? ”’ 

He laughed again, and bending, 
picked up Snider by the arms. He 
walked to where the mate was lying, 
propped Snider against the bulwarks, 
and bestirred the sleeping man with a 
heavy foot. “ Hi, you drunken rube ! 
Get up there before I boot you down 
the hold! You hear me!” 

The mate sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
and, somewhat sobered, scrambled to 
his feet. “Well, cap, what is it ?” 

“See this thing near you? Well, 
put him in the deck-cabin, and keep 
an eye to see he doesn’t get out. I’m 
going down to bring up the woman he 
says is his wife. I’m so blamed kind 


I’m going to let them have a palaver 
here before I feed the thing to the 
sharks.”’ 
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The mate shook his head over the 
idea. ‘‘ Cap, it isn’t 

“Isn’t what ?”’ said Cordey, eyeing 
him sourly. 

“Isn’t a bad idea, cap,” said the 
mate, and began to draw Snider to- 
wards the cabin. 

Laughing again, Cordey went below. 
Snider had been put in the deck-house, 
and the mate was on guard at the door. 

When Cordey entered, followed sub- 
missively by a woman, Snider was 
sitting on a stool, his head buried in his 
hands. 

He looked up, sprang to his feet, and 
with a bound was at Mary’s side. He 
did not seem to see the leering brute, 
nor to observe the curious face of the 
mate peering in at the door. 

A half-sob torn from his _ breast 
escaped him, and he put his arms 
about the woman, who, shudderingly, 
held him tight. 

Cordey grinned at the mate. “‘ Touch- 
in’, ain’t it! See they don’t vamoose, 
anyway. Shut the door, and stand 
outside until I tell you to stir. I’m 
going below for a sleep.” 

“ Right,” said the mate mechanic- 
ally, and stared at the captain with a 
sick eye. 

The man and the woman in the hot 
cabin were murmuring disjointedly, and 
the mate, shutting the door, fixed a 
questioning gaze upon the brazen sky. 

Presently he lit a cigar, but continued 
to think in an abstracted way. A 
weakly flame of rebellion fluttered in 
his heart. 

An hour passed slowly, then he 
opened the door of the cabin, after 
knocking, and confronted the two white 
faces of the husband and wife. ‘‘ See 
here,”’ he began, and hesitated. ‘ See 
here—I’m a man—I’m not a blamed 
tiger. Get ashore, both of you, and I'll 
stand the racket.” 

Snider barely looked at him. 
where’s that man ? ” 

“The cap? Oh, he’s gone for a 
snooze below.” 

“Is he drunk enough to sleep sound?” 

“TI guess he’s good for three or four 
hours.”’ 

Snider loosened the woman’s arms 
from his neck, and got up stiffly. “ You 
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say you’re a man—will you take my 
wife ashore ? ” 

“You too,” the mate nodded. 

“T’m staying,” said Snider laconic- 
ally. ‘“‘ Good-bye, Mary—you know 
where to go and what to do.” 

Mary kissed him, nodded and stood 
erect. “I’m ready.”’ 

The mate read inflexible resolution 
on Snider’s face. He took the woman 
gently by the arm, and led her out into 
the dying sunlight. 

Snider sat down again, his face 
buried, until the splash of oars told 
him that the boat was on its way to 
shore. 

Then he went out, passed aft for a 
coil of rope, made a noose, and de- 
scended the stairway leading to the 
captain’s cabin. ‘‘He might wake 
first,’ he muttered to himself—‘‘ wake 
before eleven. Soon he may wake when 
he likes.” 

A snore came from the cabin. 
Snider entered, ran one end of the rope 
over a heavy metal hook and, noose in 
hand, tiptoed to the side of Cordey’s 
bunk. 

A few moments later he stepped back 
and hauled gently on the rope till it 
tautened. 

Cordey awoke from a drunken sleep 
to find a noose round his neck and 
Snider at the other end of the rope. 
It hit under his chin as he moved, and 
pulled his head back. His hands shot 
upwards in an attempt to free himself, 
but in the same instant he choked, and 
let his hands fall again. The noose 
loosened once more. 

“Cordey,”’ said Snider impassively, 
“you know now what isn’t good for 
you. Open your blackguard mouth 
and I choke you, move those soiled 
hands of yours again and the same 
thing happens—see ? ”’ 

Cordey, silent and watchful now, was 
thinking. He wasn’t out to be stran- 
gled, and, small as Snider was, that 
might happen in the present circum- 
stances. He must wait for a moment 
of laxness. 

But one question had to come out. 
“What are you going to——” he 
jerked out, and felt the smack of the 
rope under his chin again. 
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Snider pointed to the cabin clock. 
“You wait! At eleven o’clock you'll 
be released.” 

Cordey thought he was mad. Per- 
haps the little rube was going to keep 
his word. He did not attempt to speak 
again. 


The sun sank in a red flame, and 
presently the quick tropic dusk dark- 
ened the little place, to be succeeded 
quickly by black and sombre night. 

The rope was always taut now, as 
Cordey felt when he reached up a hand 
and touched it. Was this the time? 

He thought so, made a lurch, and 
in a moment was choking, gurgling, 
suffocating in the grip of that rope ring. 
Snider let him down on the bed again. 

“T said it,’’ came the voice from the 
blackness, and then a match flared up. 
“An hour more, before I let you go, 
Cordey. Just an hour more.” 

He struck a match nearly every ten 
minutes, this Snider. 

The strain of the constant vigilance 
was telling on him. Only the promise 
of release kept Cordey from making a 
desperate struggle. Then a last match 
flickered, and a toneless voice said, 
“ Eleven ! ” 

Cordey put up a hand, and released 
his neck from the rope. 

The little trader was mad, sure thing. 
He peered into the blackness. 

‘““ There’s a bomb under your bunk,” 
said a voice near him. “ It’s timed 
about now.” 

Cordey took it in at once, and stagger- 
ing to his feet made a rush for the door. 
As he reached it a small figure collared 
him round the knees and threw him 
heavily. 

He struck out wildly, and kicked. 
But the thing he struck was no longer 
a man, it was a bundle of vengeful, 
hate-maddened muscle. 


The world was suddenly filled with 
thunderous shoutings—the roar and 
echo of colliding planets. For the 
millionth of a second this boomed in 
Cordey’s ear, and a bright flame lighted 
up the sombreness of the cabin to the 
lightness of full day. 

JoHN HASLETTE. 




















CREATORS 


AND OWNERS 





OF A 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY 





BY ROBS 





HE obvious suggestion 
in the mention of 
‘“Mackenzie and 
Mann” is that Scot- 
land is in the offing. 
Up in Canada, where 
forty of their years have 
focused on the building 
of a_ transcontinental 
railway, coaxing away 
franchise, and piping 
power from Niagara 
Falls for the biggest 
kilowatt combine in the 

British Empire, most of the pioneer 

jobs have been done by transplanted 

Covenanters. , 

In the United States, it is not unusual 
to find half-a-dozen races contesting for 
the credit of the nation’s growth—but 
in Canada the annual reunions of Low- 
lander and Highlander settle that point. 

















ON BLACK 


The story of Sir William Mackenzie 
and Sir Donald Mann, and how they 
have epitomised the strongest charac- 
teristics of their race in a two-person 
alliance, has not hitherto been segre- 
gated from the other and more matter- 
of-fact story of geographical victories 
through railway building. 


A PoRTENTOUS TWo-PERSON ALLIANCE 


While other men have written their 
isolated chapters in the serial of a 
national railway system, Mackenzie and 
Mann in their own unaided strength 
carried their lines from handicapped 
birth through troublesome childhood 
to truly stupendous maturity. 

From the day they stood together 
on a Manitoba hillock and glanced 
over the infinite monotony of half- 
bleached prairie-grass, on through forty 
years of planning and perfecting, they 
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have interlaced the Dominion with 
speeding trains that bind the grain- 
fields to the seaboard and criss-cross 
from north to south with more than six 
thousand miles of steel. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A SINGLE BRAIN 


The past fontains no such picturesque 
proof of the possibilities of one span of 
life, a single brain, one pair of hands, as 
the building of the great railways of 
the American continent. For gigantic 
daring, quixotic faith and uncanny re- 
sourcefulness, the tale of the construc- 
tion of a _ transcontinental railway 
system over a vacant wilderness of 
brown lands and swollen rivers con- 
stitutes a sort of Robinson Crusoe in 
commercial fiction. 

The partnership of Sir William Mac- 
kenzie and Sir Donald Mann, who only 
a while back passed beneath the gilding- 
machine of knighthood, has won dis- 
tinction for a reason rather unique. 
Not only have a schoolmaster and a 
lumber-jack built and equipped the 
Canadian Northern Railway in the face 
of the bitterest adversity, but they still 
own it. 

Usually the story of big American 
railways has contained two chapters : 
one written by the pioneer, the 
builder, the man with the idea; the 
other penned more delicately by the 
financial diplomatist who reaped where 
his brother had planted. 


PIONEERS AND OWNERS TOO 


Who of the human stream passing 
into the great railway depots of New 
York City or San Francisco could tell 
you the builder of the Southern Pacific 
or the New York Central? But wher- 
ever there is a tongue to speak in East 
or West of Canada, the names of 
“Mackenzie and Mann ”’ are the ready 
answer to the question of who created 
the Canadian Northern. 

It is a pleasing equation: two Scots, 
“Bill”? and his comrade ‘“ Dan’”’; 
the one weary of birching school- 
boys ; the other sick of a timber limit 
and dreaming of a continent; un- 
known to either, they struck for the 
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heart of the prairies, took up small con- 
tracting, then pushed onward, still in 
their isolated trails, until ‘“ big busi- 
ness ’’ cast both men near Kicking 
Horse Lake, an effervescent construc- 
tion camp at the foothills of the Rockies, 

Donald Daniel Mann, seeking a new 
load of grub for his navvies five miles 
back country, went townward. 


How THEY FIRST MET 


Along the same trail he spied a lean 
and sinewy figure in a coarse suit and 
prospectors’ fatigue boots that  har- 


monised with the rough duties of 
William Mackenzie. Mann sharpened 
his pace. The sound of his mighty 


steps made the first traveller glance 
backward; his gait slackened. When the 
big fellow caught up with him he turned 
and nodded. The other nodded too. 
“Going for grub,” admitted Bill. 
“Same here,’ sympathised Dan. 
That was the first meeting of Macken- 
zie and Mann. It was some years after- 
ward that an actual partnership came 
about with a contract for a small West- 
ern railway as their first giants’ menu ; 
but there is little doubt that in the stroll 
to Kicking Horse town some keen and 
stealthy analysisof each other’s strength 
was paving the way for one of the finest 
business coalitions ever known. 


NORMAL FLESH AND BLoop 


Mackenzie is commonly spoken of in 
exaggerated terms; but he is neither 
wizard, alchemist nor goblin. He at- 
tains his marvellous ends after the 
manner of men and the works of men. 
He is perfectly normal flesh and blood 
—not much more than five feet of it, 
either. 

His journeyings here and _ there, 
his positive delight in brewing a mys- 
tery, his cautious radicalism, his calcu- 
lating method in transactions, are those, 
perhaps, of a hundred other heads of 
great organisations across the face of the 
financial world. He is in every detail 
a business scientist. His lieutenants 
are usually treated with large salaries 
and scant sentiment. 


He does not assume to be his 
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brother’s keeper, but on no account 
must that attitude be presumed by 
others. He has all the crisp, curt ruth- 
lessness of a Napoleon applied to the 
warfare of elevated finance; nor had 
the Little Corporal a finer fund of 
persistence, economy of effort, swift 
perception, self-control, or more abso- 
lute judgment of his fellow-men as 
productive or non-productive units in 
some high-efficiency grist-mill. 


MACKENZIE’S METHOD 


A short while ago his solicitor ap- 
peared before a commission of the 
Federal Government at Ottawa. Find- 
ing it necessary to explain to the 
members of Parliament his personal 
anxiety to obtain a charter from one 
place to another in the west of Canada, 
the lawyer remarked frankly : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, this is no picnic for me, I assure 
you. One day Sir William drops into 
my Office. ‘ We are going to run a line 
between these two towns,’ says he, 
throwing down a map. Then I try to 
tell him Ihave no charter. ‘ Well, why 
in blazes haven’t you?’ That’s all. 
So I pack my grip and come down here,” 
ended the lawyer. 

That is Mackenzie through and 
through. He demands precisely as 
much thought, care, courage, cunning 
and patience as he in his own person 
would give. When it is not forth- 
coming there is usually a row, and the 
office-boy salutes a new boss o’ mornings. 


His PROPENSITY FOR ‘‘SHOWING FIGHT”’ 


If the writer were called upon to de- 
note one outstanding distinction in 
Mackenzie it would be a healthy Celtic- 
Saxon propensity for personal conflict, 
an inborn appetite for ‘‘fight.’’ Not 
that he is stubborn ; his nature is in- 
tensely virile but refined ; his expres- 
sion has an attractive calmness, dignity, 
and an air of kindliness. Yet hidden in 


a pair of eyes totallyinscrutable through 
a veil of shadows of deceiving texture is 
the impatient spirit of a consistent 
victor who refuses to scent defeat. 
Mackenzie is not of the opulent, super- 
vain or covetous sort either, for his 
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threescore years have been a very real 
contribution to the book of Canadian 
and British progress. By convenience a 
citizen of Toronto, he is by choice and 
in the natural channels of his genius an 
international trader in capital and divi- 
dends and a much more productive 
Empire-builder—if less picturesque and 
poetic—than his elder brother, the 
African Rhodes. 


FINANCED WITH BRITISH MONEY 


The ascent of a pair of Canadian 
youths into the orbit of the world’s 
mightiest was no combination of lucky 
accidents. They have done what they 
have done as regularly as (if more radi- 
cally than) the system of British banks 
from which they draw their bags of 
millions—and, so far from being assisted 
or propelled by the money or the good- 
will of other Canadian railway interests, 
their London flotations have been forced 
through often in the teeth of atrocious 
rumours and other malignant bearish 
influences. 

A little while back, out of the scrap- 
heap of vague newspaper gossip and 
street-corner speculation about the city 
of Montreal burst a dazzling story bear- 
ing the official stamp of Mackenzie and 
Mann. 


How THE C.N.R. ENTERED MONTREAL 


The whole city stood in amaze- 
ment ; the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies tried to 
smother their disappointment in a show 
of incredulity. 

By this time the deed of that day has 
passed across the tongue of Canada— 
how the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk held the metropolis of Canada as 
a jealous monopoly, scorning the efforts 
of the Canadian Northern to enter the 
city by any known route. To purchase 
an entry to Montreal would have re- 
quired more cash than could have paid 
a return. And that was flawless logic 
—in so far as conservative vision could 
embrace the situation. 

At the back of the city loomed a 
high and thickly-wooded hill called 
Mount Royal, which effectually con- 
fined the flow of traffic and the spread of 
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population to the comparatively narrow 
strip between its base and the curve of 
the St. Lawrence River. To the farther 
side of the barrier lay an area of cheap 
land, rendered so through the indirect- 
ness of its street-railway facilities. 

I believe the idea struck ‘‘ Dan ”’ first. 
“ Bill’? went down to look it over. 
Then silence—a long, exasperating lull, 
during which only the drip, drip, of a 
brimful newspaper story coursed through 
the daily columns. But it spilled at 
last, right to the dregs. 


A TYPICAL STROKE OF GENIUS 


And the country read that day how 
Mackenzie and Mann had secretly pur- 
chased seven miles of dirt-cheap land 
back of the mountain—how they were 
to drive their railway into the heart of 
Montreal by tunnelling the base of the 
hill; how the direct route thereby 
effected would send the value of the 
land - purchase into thirty millions of 
profit by creating a new residential 
district within a few minutes’ trolley- 
ride of the heart of the metropolis ; 
how the brilliant engineering coup 
would take away the back-breaking 
burden of the tunnel’s cost, pay for the 
terminals, and leave a long line of 
money-bags as a surplus for the com- 
pany’s treasury. 


MANN, THE MASTER-BUILDER 


Sir Donald Mann is the unsung genius 
of the Canadian Northern combination. 
He receives few deputations ; he seldom 
makes comments to the Press; he is not 
the social ambassador of the system by 
any action or pretence; only recently 
has he bothered much with the political 
life of the western provinces or the Fed- 
eral Government. 

When people call round who talk too 
long or too circuitously, ‘‘ Dan” blows 
a bombshell of cigar-smoke half-way 
across his room, and on occasions has 
been known to mutter big declamatory 
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things that roll and rumble like a fretful 
tempest in the foothills. 

“Dan” “Mann is _ deep - chested, 
solemn-eyed and reflective. A closely- 
trimmed beard does its best to soften 
the lines of a Samson’s face, and in 
these latter days, with the increasing 
strokes of grey, the shadows are meet- 
ing the high-lights upon amore amicable 
understanding. The head is set solid ; 
its lines are not in the least degree apolo- 
getic ; the eye is the master’s eye ; the 
voice is the channel of muscular words ; 
—some little flash of sunshine once in 
a long time—but usually his contact 
with his fellow-men brings up the more 
austere reflections of the Nature he has 
known with an imperial intimacy. 


His TITANIC PHYSICAL STRENGTH 


Hisphysical strength has been titanic. 
Once, while still a boy on his father’s 
humble farm near Acton, Ontario, he 
set off for town with a waggon-load of 
garden-truck. He had little difficulty 
in disposing of his stock, and found him- 
self with several hours of idleness before 
the time of his return. 

His stroll soon brought him to the 
town commons, where the athletes of 
several counties were testing their skill 
at an annual tournament of sports. 
Young Daniel hung about the crowd for 
a while, then, unable to restrain his 
spirits, threw off his coat and entered his 
name in practically every event, from 
throwing the discus to wrestling, boxing 
and running. 


THE FIRST-FRUITS OF HIS PROWESS 


When he hitched up the team for 
home that night he was richer by forty 
dollars of cash and a china tea-set. 

That physical dominance was in his 
case the complement of a massively- 
formed intelligence. And it struck its 
roots with as much dissimilarity from 
his comrade Mackenzie, as Cromwell 
showed from Cardinal Mazarin. 

Rosson: BLACK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CYRUS CUNEO 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Richard Blake, a Secret-Service man acting for the U.S.A. Government, al Panama during a 
street brawl, atds Eileen O’Creagh, the daughter of the newlv-appointed British Vice-Consul 
of Riego, a natural port of Costanagua (Central America). On his arrival at Riego, O’ Creagh 
learns, like every new-comer, that the district is dominated by Mulken Bros., German engineers, 
who under a concession are exploiting the old copper-mine of the ‘‘ Muralla Encarnada.”’ 
Accidentally he stumbles on The Secret, thereafter using his knowledge to blackmail Mulkens. 
Eventually Blake is dispatched to investigate the Germanisation. To hts delight he again 
meets Eileen and they fall mutually in love. But he ts not welcome to O’Creagh and the 
Mulkens, and they plan to dispose of him during an expedition into the interior. Hindered 
by the presence of Eileen and her elderly friend the Port doctor, Don Concepcion, they are 
unexpectedly recalled by a surprise visit of the President, Don Felipe Barranco, to Riego. 
Meanwhile Blake has been wounded by a jaguar, and Eileen makes up her mind to stay alone 
in the camp and nurse him. It becomes obvious that Mulkens have lured the President to 
Riego from motives of theirown. These appear when news comes tn of a revolution in Corrieda, 
the capital, in favour of Don Carlos Ciervo, a German lately naturalised in Costanagua. 
Mulkens thereupon place Barranco under arrest, but a similar method of dealing with Blake 
and Eileen breaks down through the enterprise of Saul, the O’ Creaghs’ very capable major-domo. 


CHAPTER XVI on thistribute to sentiment—ordecency. 
Saul had agreed with his usual apathe- 
. tic shrug. For the moment he was 

HE dull sound of  superintending. 
wood turning the Blake lay back in the litter, his eyes 
soddenearth was the wide and meditative, searching the 
only break in the vault of green tracery which hid the 
silence. The peons blue. Eileen sat motionless, her hands 
had hewed half-a- in her lap. She, too, was engrossed 
dozen broad limbs with her thoughts. She frowned doubt- 
from the ceiba tree, fully — traces of incredulity _ still 
and a few deft slashes with their haunted her expression and clouded 
machetes had formed as many rough her eyes. 
Shovels. Behind the screen of the Suddenly Blake spoke. “It was 
Jungle they were digging a shallow something of this kind that we sus- 
grave. It was Eileen who had insisted pected,” he said. 
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BLAKE SPEAKS 
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Eileen looked up. “We?” she 
questioned. ‘‘ We are—who? ”’ 


Blake laughed—rather a dreary little 
laugh—and turned towards her. “ I’ll 
face all the cards,” he said. “I’m 
here for the American Government— 
I came to find out why Germans and 
still more Germans kept slipping into 
Costanagua. I came also to find out 
why, when they had arrived, nobody 
found them in the picture. I wanted 
to know, too, why they settled in towns, 
all on this side of the country, and 
towns, moreover, which didn’t exist ! ”’ 

Her face was a study in perplexity. 
She repeated his words as if she refused 
to believe her ears. ‘‘ Towns which 
didn’t exist ? ”’ she cried. 

“Not a square foot of them!” he 
said. ‘“‘ Fake towns—towns on the 
District Intendente’s returns, but with- 
out so much as a liquor saloon. Towns 
which were less alive than a banana- 
patch. Towns with beautiful names, 
manufactured by Mulken Brothers for 
Presidential consumption only.”’ 

She shook her head despairingly. “ I 
don’t understand,’’ she confessed. “‘ I 
can’t see it!” 

“It’s the sort of thing you don’t get 
outside these Dago republics,” he said. 
“Tl just put the plain facts. We 
knew—the Panama Commission knew 
—that here, next door to the Panama 
Republic, a big German Colony was 
in process of formation. We got that 
from our correspondents in Germany 
—that was clear enough. We thought 
we'd trace up this information on our 
side. Well—we ran up slap against a 
blank wall! ” 

“ But how ? ” 

“No notification of naturalisation— 
no permits to sojourn issued from 
Corrieda—no increase in the foreign 
population. We began to get inter- 
ested. We told our agents to get a 
hustle on.” 

She nodded. 

““ They reported that as far as could 
be ascertained no native workmen— 
no Costanaguans, that is—were em- 
ployed on the Muralla mine. At the 


same time the mine was being worked 
energetically—Mulkens’ tramp steamers 
Franz Mulken, 


were evidence of that. 
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who is a naturalised Costanaguan, is 
Intendente for this district. His re- 
ports showed an increase of voters in 
villages immediately adjacent to the 
mine. Now all these villages seemed 
to have grown up from nothing at all 
during the last five years. As for the 
mayors, the jefe politicos, etc., they 
were men whom not a soul outside the 
Muralla district had any knowledge of, 
Something a little queer about that, 
eh?” 
She 
“ Yes.” 
“Well—I came to look into it. I 
practically told you so the day after 
my arrival. You, on your part, told 
me of the Germans landing from the 
stranded steamer which you had seen. 
That was pretty conclusive, that piece 
of information, but I wanted to know 
why. Now the week before I left 
Ancon we had sent word to the Presi- 
dent of Costanagua, who is a straight 
man and with eyes clear enough to see 
that Costanagua’s interest lies in keep- 
ing in with the United States, that the 
Muralla District seemed to have 
dropped into a hole and hidden itself. 
We wondered if he would be so obliging 
as to give us a pointer or two on the 
subject. Before his answer could come 
I left, but before I left we had heard— 
my employers and I—that the message 
to Don Felipe had been communicated 
not to him alone, but to the Govern- 


nodded. “ Yes,” she agreed. 


ment. That was a bad break.” 
“Why?” 
He shook his head expressively. 
“Some quaint men—grafters all— 


around Corrieda. One or two pretty 
certain to be in the pay of Mulkens. 
And they pay high. We've had good 
evidence of that. Don Concepcion bore 
witness like a professional bail giver on 
that subject. It appears they’ve got 
every Government official in Riego in 
their pocket—the exception being him.” 

A queer, fleeting flicker of emotion 
passed over her face and then was gone. 
“ They tried to buy him ? ” she asked. 

“‘ They did, but for a Latin he’s a won- 
der. They hadn’t the price. ‘ Money?’ 
he told me. ‘ What’s money to my 
pride—and my independence ?’ Con- 
sequence is Riego isn’t absolutely and 
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entirely in Franz Mulken’s pocket as 
long as Don Concepcion flourishes. 
He’s still Officer of Health, but he is 
more or less a prisoner, with the town 
for jail. With the exception of one 
expedition your father took him, and 
this picnic of ours, he hasn’t been a 
mile into the country since he took up 
his appointment.” 

The hint of a smile broke through 
her suspicious frown. ‘‘ He’s fat,’’ she 
demurred. 

He laughed whole-heartedly. ‘“‘ Oh, 
he isn’t trained to the minute,” he 
agreed, “ but it wasn’t laziness. They 
wouldn’t Jet him. Not a boat or a 
mule in the community which wasn’t 
tied up ten years in advance. He 
shrugged his shoulders and took it 
sitting down. But he’s never loved 
Mulkens. In fact he stayed as he did 
to spite them.” 

“T know.” She hesitated. ‘“ We 
experienced it, too—for a full month. 
Then MacEwen came and we had our 
picnic up to the Muralla in the ship’s 
boat. Since then we have been free 
of the town and free of the country. 
Mulkens gave us a boat. Franz, as 
you see, is friendly. Hans, though he 
seldom comes near us, never makes 
himself objectionable. Riego, in fact, 
treats my father with the same con- 
sideration it gives to the Brothers. All 
because we showed we would stand no 
nonsense and had a warship behind 
us. Don Concepcion, by birth, is a 
Spaniard.” 

“And I’m an American,” he said. 
“T reckon we’ve a few fighting scows 
left, if circumstances should happen to 
require one, but I don’t propose to 
flutter our Navy Yard about a job a 
full-grown adult ought to be able to 
tackle single-handed. I want to find 
out why this German immigration has 
set in, what sort of revolution it’s put- 
ting up against the Dago Government, 
and why. Also why they wanted me 
out of the way. What harm was I 
doing them ? ” 

He halted, meditated in silence for 
a moment, and then added: ‘‘ For he 
meant killing—that Von Loffel. He 
was out to get me vexed—that was a 
sure thing.” 


39 


The colour rose to her face. “I 
have not properly thanked you for 
that,” she said. “‘ But—but if the 
Indian attack had not come when it 
did I—I couldn’t have let you go on.” 

He met her eyes steadily. ‘“‘ He 
wanted a chance to fix me—but he 
didn’t want responsibility,” he said. 
“T can see that now. I reckon it’s 
this way. They wanted to do away 
with me—they didn’t want to do it 
before you. You came along. That 
queered their proposition. Then, as 
he couldn’t get me shot in cold blood, 
he tried what hot would do. He riled 
me—and found the surest way to do it.” 

Her voice trembled. ‘‘ You had no 
right to risk your life—for that,” she 
murmured. 

“God!” The exclamation shot from 
between his lips as if passion was a 
spring within him suddenly released. 
““ My eyes go red now when I think of 
it. The German dog! You—to have 
yourself so inuch as named by that sort 
of thing!” 

A misty veil shadowed her eyes, shot 
at the same time with a queer, half-seen 
radiance. It was as if the grey of them 
was riven by the elusive gleams of gold 
which he had noticed at their first 
meeting. 

He moved restlessly, sweeping the pil- 
low from the litter. She rose, stepped 
forward, and lightly put it back in 
place. 

For a moment he lay motionless, 
staring up into her face as she bent over 
him. Then his breath sang between his 
teeth as if within him a tension broke. 
And his lips sank to her fingers and 
pressed them passionately. 

She drew her hand away, quickly 
yet with no sudden jerk of repulsion. 
The colour was in her cheek again, but 
her eyes were steady. ‘‘ That was not 
like you, Mr. Blake,”’ she said quietly. 

His hand gripped and ungripped the 
side of the hammock. He shifted from 
side to side: his imperturbability was 
a thing of the past. “It was like me 
—it was like any man!’ hecried. “It 
was like Life itself. I couldn’t help it!” 

It was the passion in his voice which 
spoke—not the mere words. This time 
her eyes fell. 
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“The men—of our race—don’t do 
these things,” she said. “And the 
women aren’t accustomed to them.” 
There was protest in her tone, but at 
the same time a sort of undernote of 
appeal. 

He turned to her with a little gasp 
of amazement. ‘ You think that I’m 
—fooling?”’ he cried. “ You think I 
don’t mean it—in every last ounce of 
me? ” 

It was her breath now which came 
pantingly. She made a _half-uncon- 
scious gesture of dissent. ‘“‘ But you 
don’t know me!” she objected. ‘“‘ You 
have been with us barely a week!” 

He raised himself upon his elbows. 
His eyes flamed—half in triumph, half 
in incredulity. His face became a won- 
dering glory. ‘‘I believe you care!” 
he cried. “I believe you do care— 
just the tiniest little bit !”’ 

Again she raised her hand, but 
though the movement protested it held 
none of that clean-cut decision which 
was normal in her actions. “No!” 
she said hastily. ‘No! Atleast ig 

He laughed. Before she could gather 
his intention or intercept it, he had 
slipped again from the litter and was 
at her feet. ‘“‘ You do—you do!” he 
cried again. “Know you? From 
that first meeting in Panama I have 
known you for what you are—the 
sweetest woman God ever made. In 
these last six days haven’t we been 
through enough together? Know you? 
How could I know you better—in a 
year—in twenty years—in a lifetime ? 
I love you—that’s knowledge enough 
for me!” 

Again he had locked his hands in 
hers. He stared up at her adoringly. 
And she? She looked down with be- 
wildered, troubled eyes. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
understand!” she said breathlessly. 
““ How—how can you?” 

He gave a great sigh—a sound which 
seemed to express sudden, limitless con- 
tent. Unsteadily he rocked up to his 
feet. “How?” he repeated. “ How, 
sweetheart? Thisway!” His arm 
was flung about her shoulder. His lips 
dropped to her lips—her eyes—her 
hair—her brow. 

She gave a little cry, smothered in 
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the passion of his grasp. She pushed 
away from him, and yet—he thrilled to 
it—with just that faint hint of reluc- 
tance which her voice had held. 

The feminine instinct for escape was 
her first impulse, and a yet stronger 
emotion countered it. Her intelligence 
might be protesting, but in every fibre 
of his being he knew that her heart 
fought on his side. His unwounded 
arm refused to relax its grip. He held 
her to him fiercely. 

She did not struggle. Yet the re- 
sistance of her body, if passive, did not 
relax. And when she spoke it was in 
appeal. “‘ Please!” she said quietly, 
““ Please let me go! ” 

For a moment he hesitated. Then 
his arm slid back to his side. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he said, as if in answer to some un- 
spoken question in his own conscious- 
ness. ‘“‘ Now I let you go—because I 
still have you. You can’t take that 
away from me! Ten seconds was 
enough for that, Eileen! I know it— 
I know it!” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly. “ Per- 
haps you know that. But me you do 
not know—not at all.” 

In the cadence of his laugh rang 
nothing now but triumph. “ Aye, but 
I do—lI know everything worth know- 
ing in the world! I know that for six 
months—six lonely months—I have 
thought of you and loved you! I 
know that I mean to keep on at it 
through every minute of my life! And 
now I know a more wonderful and 
glorious thing than life itselfi—that just 
the littlest, littlest piece . . . you care 
a. s eT" 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Of me you 
know nothing,” she persisted. “ Till 
you know—what you must know—the 
last five minutes are to be considered 
as—empty.” 

His eyes clouded. Then he smiled 
indulgently. ‘‘ We'll agree that we 
know of cach other no mundane facts 
—with the one exception that we are 
the only two people in the world worth 
dreaming of. For, if we are to play 
fair, can you tell me what you know 
of me?” 

“Enough,” she said. ‘ You are a man 
of reputation, doing a reputable work. 
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His brows drew together in bewilder- 
ment. ‘“‘ And you?” he asked. “ And 
you?” ae 

She gave a little sigh—she hesitated. 
Then she spoke very deliberately. ‘I 
am the daughter of a man whose repu- 
tation has been lost,’’ she answered. 
“ That is the only honest thing to say, 
and I have said it.” 

A shadow rose upon his face. He 
made an unconscious mevement as if 
he parried something. ‘‘ You mean— 
what I saw at Panama?” He halted 
as if he chose his words. ‘A pity— 
a misfortune—it is a habit easily ac- 
quired in tropical lands,” he deprecated. 
“But ’—his voice grew strong—‘‘ how 
can it affect you or me? ” 

“Tt lost him his commission,” she 
said slowly. “‘ He left his profession 
under a cloud. Here—in this country 
—that cloud has not lifted. No—it 
has darkened. You must realise that 
before—before 2 

He interrupted fiercely. “I only 
realise one thing,” he cried, ‘‘ and that 
is that you need protection even more 
than I thought. Why, my dear, my 
dear, every word you speak only makes 
me the more eager to take you to my- 
self and let my life’s business be the 
care for your happiness ! ” 

Again his arm rose to draw her to 
him. Gently but firmly she put it 
back. ‘“‘ You must listen,” she said 
decisively. ‘‘ This is too important a 
thing, for you and me, for there to be 
any reserves. I must tell you plainly 
what I have never yet dared specifically 
to confess to myself. My father is 
living—my instinct tells me so—in 
dishonour yet. He has made some 
concession to those men at Riego; 
Mulkens——”” She gave a little gasp 
as if the words gave her physical hurt, 
“ Mulkens have bought him!” 

He looked at her silently, medi- 
tatively. Then he, too, spoke as if by 
hard physical effort. ‘‘ You think he 
was with Mulkens—in wishing to get 
rid of me?” 

She made no sound, but she drooped 
her head in hopeless affirmative. 

He put out his arm. Relentlessly he 
drew her towards him. ‘“ Then you,” 
he cried triumphantly, “ you have 
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stayed—as my guardian angel? You 
came—you induced Don Concepcion 
to come—to look after me?” 

“Yes,” shesaid. ‘Yes. I—I over- 
heard something. I—TI had to come. 
For the sake of my father’s honour I 
had to.” 

He held her to him. “Only for 
that ?”’ he asked. ‘ Only for that ? ” 

She made no effort to escape his 
embrace now. Rather she leaned 
towards it. ‘‘ No,” she said. ‘‘ Ever 
since Panama—somehow I thought you 
would come. I-—-I expected you.” 

He bared his head—he looked up. 
“God!” he said softly. “God... 
has given me this!” 

And then, through an instant their 
eyes dwelled on each other, telling all 
that Love knows and silently heralds, 
sometimes even in the face of frowning 
Fate. 

A sound broke into their Paradise. 
Behind them echoed a deprecating 
cough. 

Saul confronted them as they wheeled, 
his pose making it almost a convincing 
fact that he had seen nothing to cause 
him a moment’s surprise. ‘“‘ Sefiorita 
and sefior,” he said equably, “it is 
finished.” 

Together they inspected him gravely. 
With something of revulsion they 
realised that he embodied the future— 
that future of which their present 
rapture had taken no thought. And 
their realisation made a chorus. ‘“‘ We 
are going—where ?”’ they demanded. 

“Not to the Sonona,” said Saul 
energetically. ‘‘ Certainly not to Riego. 
In the open we are liable to attack— 
and the sefior to capture. There re- 
mains a hiding-place—known to these 
alone.” With a gesture he indicated 
the Indian and his wife. 

Blake nodded. ‘‘ Whom we trust— 
absolutely ? ’”’ he said. 

Saul’s lips curled with something 
very near a smile. ‘‘ Behind the 
thicket are six witnesses to their desire 
to serve us and to their good faith. 
They may be buried, but they still 
testify.” 

Blake nodded. Suddenly in Eileen’s 
eyes a shadow fell. ‘“‘ The Cid?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Him you buried—apart ? ” 
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Saul’s stolid features softened. ‘ A- The Indian woman spoke crisply. 
part, sefiorita,” he agreed. ‘“‘ He was Saul lifted his head and stared in the 
a dog, but he died a hero. Wedonot direction which she indicated. Across 
bury such with carrion.” He indi- the wall of twig and leaf something 


cated the hammock. “ We have need 
of haste, sefior,” he suggested, and 
Blake obediently took his place. ‘‘ Our 
friends are anxious to see us in safety,” 
added the major-domo. 

Blake made a gesture of acknowledg- 
ment to the waiting Indians. ‘ To 
their protection I resign myself.” He 
smiled, and then turned to Eileen. 
“‘ And to yours, sweetheart !”” he whis- 
pered radiantly, as the bearers lifted 
the pole and recommenced the journey 
which was leading him and her from the 
Old Life far away into the New, 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ABYSS 


HE leading peon slipped moment- 
arily on something moist and 
sleek, jerking the litter-pole. Saul 

held up his hand and whispered a com- 
mand to halt. He bent and examined 
the path. The last rays of the dying 
sun illuminated the west. The dusk was 
coming at a bound. . 

He touched and recognised a piece 
of cactus already trodden to a pulp by 
a former passer-by. He rose with a 
shrug. ‘“‘ Where men have passed men 
will pass,” he said. ‘‘ We must walk 
warily, sefior.”’ 

Blake nodded. As a matter of fact 
the tension of the day, mental as well 
as physical, was bringing its own re- 
action. For the last three hours he 
had been carried by spent porters, 
and that is a thing as fatiguing to the 
borne as to the bearers—to the wounded 
or sick it is a very torture in itself. He 
did not speak lest the weakness in his 
voice should betray him. 

Saul peered across the lengthened 
shadows which carpeted the track. 
Already in the north was that blue- 
black heralding of night which the 
tropics alone can show. Nothing ap- 
peared to move in the jungle. The 


subtle, elusive noises of beast and 
reptile which usher in the night had 
not begun. 
over all. 


The twilight silence was 





bulked less than half-a-mile away— 
something which dominated the tangle 
of the trees. He gave a little grunt of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Ten minutes perhaps— 
not more than fifteen, sefior,”’ he said 
hopefully. ‘‘ We approach.” 

He motioned the Indian and his wife 
to change places with the drooping 
peons. They did so with an artificial 
alertness, but Blake’s eyes clouded. 
The mere fact of having one bearer a 
woman seemed to emphasise his in- 
effectuality. All that was masculine in 
him protested against it. A little gasp— 
— irritation mainly—broke from his lips. 

Eileen’s hand touched his forehead. 
“It has got to be a matter of minutes 
now,” she whispered. “ It is going to 
be all right—I have that instinct abso- 
lutely.”’ 

He looked up at her longingly. “It 
is you who should be here, and I one 
of your bearers! Did you think I was 
feeling weariness or ain? It is for 
you I feel them—you who have walked 
unfailingly through all these hours.” 

She smiled. ‘ And yet I have felt 
no fatigue—none,” she answered. “‘ Has 
some new force been born in me since 
this morning? It seems like it.” 

Her eyes met his with a tender 
humour which, at the same time, had 
in it a touch of real wonder. He drew 
a deep breath. Experience was teach- 
ing her, as it was teaching him, the 
miracles that are brought about when 
man and woman tread in startled new- 
ness through the amazing courts of 
love. 

Suddenly, without a hint of warning, 
the concrete fact of existence displaced 
the abstract. A light shone against the 
darkening north—a light which grew 
and soared in thin brightness like a 
living wire of flame upon the background 
of the dusk. 

Saul swore. ‘ Santissima!”’ he 
growled. “A rocket! In the Name 
of Our Most Holy Lady—why ?” 

The Indians spoke gutturally. 

He nodded and turned to the other 
two. ‘Something is ado at the Mu- 
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valla, setior!” he said. ‘“ That rose 
from the mine-head ! ”’ 

Eileen made a gesture of amazement. 
“The Muralla? We are as near it as 
that !”’ 

“Within something like a mile— 
downhill!’ said Saul stolidly. “‘ We 
are to be neighbours with the Brothers 
Mulken. That cannot be helped and 
is, perhaps, just as well. Alguazils 
seldom look for malefactors in the very 
house they have robbed.” 

Blake smiled. “I admire your 
simile,” he said drily. ‘‘ I understood, 
though, that we were not returning by 
the Muralla?”’ 

“ By it—not fo it,” assented Saul. 
“We might defer explanations if you 
permit, sefior. We have time for 
little but caution. For that we must 
always find leisure.” 

He took the head of the little pro- 
cession, motioning the bearers to follow 
him sedately. A few minutes later he 
held up his hand for the second time. 
Though the dusk hastened upon them 
it grew suddenly lighter, for the forest 
shadows were giving place to a golden 
radiance. The barrier of the forest 
was weakening. Saul, beckoning the 
girl to approach, led the way delicately 
and silently through the fringe of under- 
brush which tailed out upon an open 
plain of rock. .A hundred yards away 
was the sheen of water, the ripples 
lit by the rising moon. Eileen, if she 
had known it, was standing where her 
father had stood the afternoon of the 
first expedition to the Muwralla. She had 
halted where he had seen the menace 
of those approaching feet of brown. 

She gave a little gasp. ‘‘ But a 
hiding-place ?”” she demurred. “A 
hiding-place on this unhidden piazza 
of rock?” 

Saul pointed ahead. The stone level 
ended sharply, cut as if by a trowel, 
against a red-lit radiance in the sky. 
“That glow rises from the mine-head 
engine-house, sefiorita,” he explained. 
“Over that edge, all being well, we 
descend.” 

He looked about him carefully, ap- 
praising the light as it were. Then he 
gave a nod of satisfaction. ‘‘ We shall 
be in the shadow as soon as we reach 
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the cliff,’ he announced. ‘‘ Across the 
open we must hasten.”’ 

He spoke to the two bearers, motion- 
ing the two peons to their side. The 
four—two at each end of the pole— 
took the weight of the hammock on 
their shoulders and stood expectant. 
Saul pointed to the patch of darkness 
formed by a cactus clump on the rim 
of the crag. 

“With speed!” he said laconically, 
and then ran beside them, steadying 
the hammock-pole as they jolted across 
the open. It was a matter of little 
more than thirty seconds running— 
they were on the very threshold of the 
shadow—when a voice rang into the 
silence—a voice from the unseen. 

“Wer da?” 

The tiny procession halted, the 
bearers motionless as if carven in 
stone. They were short of the shelter 
of the shadows by a full ten yards, 
and, outlined by the light below, stood 
out stark upon the cliff edge. In his 
hammock it seemed to Blake that he lay 
along the very brim of the void. Below 
him, sheer from his elbow, dropped 
the well of night, an unknown emptiness 
lit by the glowing engine-house in the 
depths. 

Saul turned in the direction of the 
voice, slowly, unhurriedly, searching 
the dusk with his apathetic eyes. That 
the challenge had been given in German 
was a fact conclusive enough. Mulkens’ 
men were well sentried. 

He answered in the guttural Spanish 
of thehalf-breed. ‘‘ Heridos—wounded,”’ 
he explained without further comment. 

There was a shuffling sound. Twigs 
fell—something moved awkwardly in 
the very ceiba under which they had 
halted. They could see a bulky figure, 
half outlined against the moonlight, half 
veiled by the encircling leaves. 

“Wait !’’ came the command, this 
time in Spanish, but the oaths, as the 
interlacing fronds whipped the climber’s 
face, were in unequivocal Prussian. 
“Wait and let me interview your 
wounded—who requires six attendants. 
Wait, my hurrying friends ! ”’ 


The six stood motionless. The figure 


lowered itself carefully, disappeared 
behind the trunk, crashed heavily as 
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a bough splintered beneath its weight, 
. and reappeared with startling sudden- 
ness, rolling into the undergrowth. The 
unknown appealed passionately to 
heaven, to hell and to the weather to 
say if his limbs were not in a thousand 
pieces. 

He rose and shambled towards them, 
still muttering. He carried a rifle 
loosely in his fist. The hilt of a re- 
volver was black in its holster against 
the white drill of his overalls. 

He peered first into the face of Saul, 
shook his head, growled, and turned 
his attention to the peons. Eileen con- 
fronted him, so that her face was 
shadowed by her hat. He put a clumsy 
hand upon her shoulder. With a jerk 
he turned her face towards the light. 

He cried aloud in his satisfaction. 
“The English sefiorita!’’ He swore 
again resoundingly, wheeled towards 
the litter, and clutched at Blake’s 
collar. ‘“‘ Then we know assuredly who 
this is!’’ he triumphed. ‘ The Ameri- 
can spy! That you were together we 
were warned! That our Von Loffel 
has allowed you to elude him is evident ! 
But here? Do you expect to walk 
through us like grain through a sieve ? 
Not twice, my good friends, not twice ! 
Our net is widespread, and now I close 
it—so!’’ He made a motion as if his 
fingers crushed over an unseen hold. 

Eileen turned towards him. ‘“ You 
purpose to detain us—you?” she 
asked. ‘‘ On whose authority ? ”’ 

“On the authority of my employer 
—let that suffice you!’’ he answered 
roughly. ‘‘ That he is by now Presi- 
dent of Costanagua may make his action 
legal to you, but does not affect me. 
It is enough that I was posted here to 
catch no other persons than yourselves, 
and caught you are! Arguments? 
You can keep those for the command- 
ant—below there.’”’ He pointed to 
the red patch in the darkness at their 
feet. 

Blake spoke hoarsely from the litter. 
“We refuse to come with you!” he 
said. ‘‘ You will detain us at your 


peril!” 

The man stepped back a couple of 
paces and whirled up his rifle to his 
shoulder. He shouted. “I have them!” 
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he roared into the night. ‘“ To me, all 
below there! I have them covered!” 

The muzzle of his weapon was 
pointed at the centre of the group. 
But not steadily. It wavered from 
face to face. 

Out of the dark below came an 
answer, waking the echoes of the cliff 
—skipping, as it were, from ledge to 
ledge. “‘ You have—whom ?”’ it bel- 
lowed wrathfully. “Indians? Shoot 
them, fool—shoot them! There is no 
further jail for hill-savages here ! ” 

The rifleman snarled his indignation. 
Instinct, despite himself, sent his eye 
wandering towards the darkness which 
held his detractor’s voice. And with 
his eye, perforce, there wandered the 
levelled barrel’s aim. “Indians? ” 
His voice brimmed with fury. “ Aye, 
Indians, if you like, pig’s head! It 
is 





Crash! Saul had leaped as the 
panther leaps, his sombrero in his hand. 
The wide felt brim wasacross the other’s 
face, blinding him as his finger pressed 
the trigger. There was a report, and 
the bullet whistled off into the void. 

The weapon clattered to the stones 
as the half-breed’s hand closed upon the 
German’s wrist and brought the bent 
elbow smashingly against a boulder. 
He yelled in pain, while his free hand 
dived towards the holster at his belt. 
Saul’s fingers snapped over it like hand- 
cuffs. At the same moment he brought 
his knee with hideous force upon the 
other’s chin. 

Something cracked with a stinging, 
brittle sound, and speech was smothered 
—or so it seemed—upon the struggler’s 
lips. Articulation seemed to have failed 
him. He made queer, animal, rage- 
brimmed noises, but the words he 
would have frarned were impossible 
to him. And rage was quickly lost in 
agony. He screamed. 

The Indians swarmed to Saul’s help ; 
half-a-dozen eager arms were laced 
about the man, enmeshing him with a 
human net. Saul rose, dragging the 
other with him. For an instant the 
whole group rocked upon the very edge 
of the abyss. And then parted—sud- 
denly—significantly. From its core a 
bulk was tossed out, broadly outlined 
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against the red-lit night. The following 
shriek was inhumanly eloquent of what 
the broken lips were no longer able to 
express. 

The dark body was—and then in- 
credibly swiftly was not. It plunged, 
so it seemed, into the _ blackness, 
pouncing into the deeps of night as the 
hawk pounces into the stubble. Eileen 
cried out and thrust her palms across 
her eyes. Rather she should have 
thrust them over her ears. For they 
waited—instinct forced them to wait— 
for the age-long interval to end be- 
fore, infinitely remote and below them, 
came the crash of sap-laden boughs 
bursting apart under the impact of 
the fall. 

They heard a shout—a chorus of 
oaths in German and in Spanish—and 
then, intervalled by an instant’s si- 
lence, a yell of rage. ‘“‘ Heinrich!” 
The name came up distinct enough on 
the wave of fury which bore it. ‘‘ Hein- 
rich! They flung him down!”’, 

The depths were not deep enough to 
slur or conceal the savage incredulity 
in the voices. Through five hundred 
feet of space was tossed up the wild 
fury of a breed in whom the ruling 
instinct finds opposition a thing beyond 
belief. Theiy comrade! He had been 
jerked down contemptuously to break 
in spent fragments at their feet | 

Disjointed, hoarse, inarticulate came 
the sounds which told of the tide of 
vengeance which was flinging itself up 
the cliff. Saul, alert, unflurried, 
breathed his crisp directions. One of 
the peons unrolled the lariat which had 
been looped upon the mule’s saddle 
and, when the dead brute’s furniture 
was left as too heavy to carry, had 
been unwound and brought along. 

Saul slipped one end of it about his 
own shoulders, passed the other around 
an adjacent trunk, and handed it to the 
Indian. The latter nodded and braced 
himself against a boulder. The half- 
breed sat upon the cliff-edge, dangled his 
feet carelessly, and then, without another 
word, slipped from view. 

Eileen drew a breath. 


The Indian turned towards her, 


broadened his lips into the faint simili- 
tude of a smile, and then, yard by yard 
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and with machine-like regularity, paid 
out the rope. 

Through a score of seconds it passed, 
black and snake-like into the darkness, 
and then—looped. The Indian grunted 
significantly, lifted it, shook it, and 
with another grunt drew it up. Me- 
thodically he stooped and wound it 
about Blake’s shoulders. He in his 
turn was eased over the brink. He 
looked up into Eileen’s eyes, the dusk 
barely revealing the smile which broad- 
ened his lips. ‘‘I grin—because my 
racial pride demands it!” he con- 
fessed. “‘I am, in reality, a frozen 
effigy of fright! ’’ The words were cut 
from his lips by the edge of the cliff 
as he, too, disappeared. For a second 
time the period of waiting filled half a 
minute, and seemed to Eileen to brim 
over an hour. At last the rope grew 
loose—was returned. 

Her moment had come. 

To the unaccustomed, vertigo is— 
of all human ills—the one least easily 
overcome. The girl dug her nails into 
the palm of her hand—gritted her 
teeth—seemed, indeed, to stop breath- 
ing while the lariat was looped about 
her shoulders. The whole unconscious 
resistance of her nerves flung itself 
against the hands which guided her to 
sit upon that wind-carved edge. Her 
feet, at last, were actually a-dangle in 
the emptiness of night. The red glow 
below her seemed to flame into sudden 
crimson menace—to recede—to invite 
her to follow—to draw her down into 
infinitely distant abysses below space 
and time itself. She turned, protest- 
ing, clasping aimlessly for hold. 

Two hands caught hers, led them 
outwards, and then released them- 
selves. Before she realised it she was 
alone in space, motionless upon the 
frail support of what, to her disordered 
courage, seemed no more than a thread. 

And it was the thrills upon that 
thread alone which proved that she 
descended, for the edge above over- 
hung. She began to twist. More and 
more rapidly she turned—her brain 
conjured up a monstrous vision of the 
rope knotting rapidly and yet more 
rapidly above her till the inevitable 
moment arrived when the tension of 
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the strands would bear no more and 
she ‘would drop. If she could have 
put out a hand, touched something, 
however elusive, it would have sufficed 
to pivot her self-reliance. Emptiness ? 
It became a sort of ague of the brain. 
All that was solid belonged to a previous 
existence—she hung in space alone. 
Her hands beat out into it passionately 
as if she would rend the veil of the 
unconceivable and, behind it, clutch the 
normal again. 

Her fingers touched and lay firmly 
in a waiting hand. She was drawn to, 
and set her feet upon, a rock. 

Revulsion stunned her. Even the red 
threat below faded. Night gripped her 
at last—a night this time impenetrable. 
For unconsciousness, with tardy mercy, 
claimed her for its own. 


Gradually the veil lifted, though it 
was not her eyes which grasped the 
fact, for darkness, all but absolute, 
was about her yet. But her ears were 
alert—to the sound of musketry. And 
a hand held hers. “We are dis- 
covered ?”’ she breathed, still in the 
grip of a terror which refused to be 
dislodged though reared on new foun- 
dations. “‘ They are hunting us— 
here?” 

Blake’s voice answered, confidently, 
happily. ‘‘ No,” he said. “ They are 
hunting—hard. They will proceed to 
hunt, no doubt, till dawn and on into 
the day. We are safe, sweetheart. 
The Indians and the peons are drawing 
the pursuit away, purposely, and as 
they and Saul arranged. But we—the 
real quarry—are here, within a quarter 
of a mile of the hunters’ lodge. When 
daylight comes you will be looking down 
five hundred feet into the open workings 
of the Muralla mine!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE MESSAGE 
ON CONCEPCION MACHADO 


sat in the verandah of his mo- 

: dest bungalow, a prey to mis- 
givings. As far as he knew he was the 
sole representative of the old regime 
left in Riego. He had refused to bow 
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the knee to the local influences of Mul- 
ken Brothers in the days when they 
were local only. Now they were na- 
tional—or, at any rate, he had no 
reason to doubt it. Hans Mulken had 
visited him, informed him of the change 
of Government, and had, at the same 
time, handed him formal notice that 
the reorganised Health Department 
would not require his services after the 
close of the current month. 

Don Concepcion had demanded fur- 
ther authorisation. Hans had merely 
shrugged his shoulders. Evidences of 
the truth of his information were not 
far to seek—the medico might observe 
them in the streets and on the public 
buildings. Riego was en féte in honour 
of the fall of the Barranco dictatorship, 
A reformed and purified administration 
was taking its place under the leader- 
ship of Don Carlos Ciervo. For the 
present it might be as well if Don Con- 
cepcion did not show himself abroad 
too ostentatiously. As a well-known 
Barranquisto he might earn the ill- 
will of the least intelligent and too en- 
thusiastic members of the Ciervino party. 
It would be safer to dwell at home. 

So concluded the excellent Hans, 
who struggled, however, with his 
natural tendency to verbiage—but con- 
quered it. That he would have given 
worlds to dilate, to triumph, to taunt, 
Don Concepcion quite plainly under- 
stood. He realised how thoroughly in 
earnest the Prussian must be, and in 
what discipline he held himself. Don 
Concepcion confronted this unaccus- 
tomed aspect of affairs moodily. He 
found it undoubtedly convincing. 

But the political upheaval was the 
least of his sorrows. His thoughts 
were far away on the Sierra—his an- 
xiety given not at all to himself, but 
to Eileen O’Creagh and her wounded 
companion. How would this matter 
affect them—what perils, if any, 
threatened him? That it was im- 
possible that he should keep his promise 
to return to them, he knew. Major 
O’Creagh had made that evident the 
day before when he set forth on his 
return by way of the Muralla and in 
company with the Presidential expe- 
dition. Protestations were politely set 
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aside. Mr. Blake was not in serious 
danger—he would be safely brought 
down to the seaport in due course. 
There was no need for the doctor to 
concern himself. It had, in fact, been 
made bluntly plain that the major did 
not desire his companionship and would 
not make it possible. As to going 
alone? The old obstacles quickly 
made themselves prominent. For him 
no boat and no mule could be hired. 
If he went, he went on his own feet. 
For an hour Don Concepcion solemnly 
and comprehensively anathematised 
his own bulk and inabilities of travel. 
He would at least have started, he swore 
to himself, if there had been the slight- 
est chance of his arriving within a 
reasonable time, but there was none. 
Seventy to eighty miles! What was 
the good of attempting it when he 
could not hope to propel himself more 
than five miles within any given day ! 

So he sat in his verandah in the 
rapidly falling dusk, his only illumina- 
tion the red glow of his cigar, his only 
mental tonic fierce but silent throes of 
cursing directed at Costanagua—the 
new Costanagua which was supposed 
to have arisen on the previous after- 
noon—Mulken Brothers and his own 
helplessness. His very servant had 
left him, an eloquent tribute to the 
influence of the new regime and to its 
disapproval of those who did not 
support it. 

The dusk deepened into darkness, 
and fora moment Don Concepcion be- 
lieved that his cook, a prey to remorse, 
had determined to return to him under 
cover of the night. A human figure was 
certainly outlined between himself and 
the sea, to be lost almost immediately 
in the shadow cast by the spreading 
eaves. Don Concepcion pronounced his 
name. 

“ Enrique !” 

There was no answer in words, but 
something pressed a creaking board 
almost at the doctor’s back. He 
wheeled energetically. 

Silently the fingers of a human hand 
touched his and transferred to them a 
piece of paper. Don Concepcion gave 


a little gasp, but retained sufficient self- 
control to rise without comment and 
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pass into the house. His hand trembled 
slightly as he lit a lamp in the living- 
room, 

He fumbled with his glasses. He 
read. There were only half-a-dozen 
lines, but when he reached the signature 
he gave a great sigh of relief. 

Eileen O’Creagh assured him of her 
safety, and of Mr. Richard Blake’s 
convalescence. They had had adven- 
tures which should be detailed to him 
when opportunity allowed. For the 
moment it was vitally necessary that 
the enclosed note should reach the man 
to whom it was addressed. Would he 
do his utmost to forward it ? 

Don Concepcion whistled. The en- 
velope bore the name of the Director of 
the Public Inquiry Department, Ancon, 
Panama. That this would be allowed 
to pass through the posts in the 
ordinary way untampered with at this 
point of affairs was more than doubtful. 


The gloom which the covering note 


had dispelled resettled. His helpless- 
ness came home to him again and with 
renewed force. 

But his curiosity triumphed even 
over that. He passed back into the 
verandah and reseated himself in his 
chair. He breathed a question into 
the night. He spoke the Indian patois. 
“The senorita is—where ? ” 

“In safety, sefior.” 

The answer came from the corner of 
the verandah where the shadow was 
deepest. 

Don Concepcion made an impatient 
movement. ‘“ That I understand,” he 
retorted. ‘‘ But I should like to judge 
of the risks she runs. In what locality 
does she find herself ? ”’ 

There was a moment’s hesitating si- 


lence. ‘‘ She is at the Muralla Encar- 
nada, senor. More than that I cannot 
explain.”’ 


The doctor bounced in his chair, 
“ At the Muralla—in Mulken’s hands ! 
She—and the Sefior Blake? Are they 
prisoners, then ? ”’ 

“No, sefior. They are where they 
will be safest in Costanagua—for the 
present. The sejior is better, but could 
not travel if he would. And there is 
stilla Barranco party left. News has 
come through from Corrieda.” 
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Don Concepcion’s eye brightened. 
Then he frowned. ‘ The English Con- 
sul?” he asked doubtingly. ‘‘ He was 
with Don Felipe. He has come to no 
harm ? ” 

From the shadow came the sound of 
a tiny chuckle quickly suppressed. ‘‘ So 
far he has come to no harm, sefior.”’ 

Don Concepcion turned his head 
towards the direction from which the 
voice came. “ So far? ’”’ he questioned 
doubtfully. 

“He is with the Ciervinos at the 
Muralla, sefior—he was of their party 
and was with Don Francisco when Don 
Felipe Barranco was taken prisoner. He 
was prepared for the—thearrangement.”’ 

Don Concepcion swore. A man of 
much simplicity of mind, with very 
definite notions of honour, this revela- 
tion found him incredulous—yet hesi- 
tating. Why had O’Creagh deter- 
mined to get rid of him and to prevent 
his return? That was a riddle which 
this last announcement solved, yet 
Don Concepcion revolted at the solu- 
tion. Eileen’s father? Surely he was 
not of such base metal as this ! 

“You speak absurdities, and you 
do not understand,” he informed the 
unknown pompously. ‘If I am not 
to be allowed to come to the sefiorita’s 
help I will not attempt to do so. But 
inform her that I am perpetually at 
her service and that she can count on 
me absolutely.” 

Brave words, indeed, to send into the 
night when no means of passing on the 
missive in his hand had yet so much as 
occurred to him. But Don Concepcion 
received the hidden messenger’s low- 
spoken farewell with equanimity and a 
cheery response. He believed in the 
triumph of the right. The simplicity 
of his own soul demanded such a belief. 

Yet he spent a restless night and 
slept little till after dawn. He woke 
late, unaware that a release from his 
difficulties was even then confronting 
him a short mile away. It was not 
till he had breakfasted that he strolled 
to the end of the verandah which 
commanded a full view of the bay. 
Then he gasped—then he laughed glee- 
fully—then he gave a ridiculous little 
skip. 
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A ship-of-war lay in the anchorage, 
the smoke from her banked fires 
floating lazily out of her twin funnels, 
At her stern-post drooped the Union 
Jack. 

Don Concepcion ecstatically recog- 
nised the Frolic. 

He looked hastily for his sombrero, 
and then bustled out into the street, 
He gained the wharf, and shouted 
loudly for his crew. The coxswain of 
the quarantine boat appeared, moving 
leisurely. 

Don Concepcion pointed to the flag 
which drooped from the cruiser’s peak. 
“Why was I not informed?” he de- 
manded. “ How long has the pratique 
flag been flying ? ” 

The man eyed him without concern. 
“Since dawn, sefior. Sefior Enrique 
Mulken, who is acting as deputy jefe, 
informed me that as there was at 
present no Port Health Officer, it was 
impossible to give pratique. I have 
already conveyed this information to 
the captain—from a distance.” 

Don Concepcion invoked the names 
of half-a-dozen selected saints. “ Till 
the end of this month I—I who speak 
to you—am medical officer in charge 
of the quarantine of this port!” he 
declaimed. ‘‘ You will immediately 
call out your crew—immediately, do 
you hear! ”’ 

The man shook his head. “‘ My crew 
are otherwise engaged by now, sefior. 
They are being drilled—every man of 
them—in the clearing at the back of 
Mulken Brothers’ Factory. I myself 
am only released as being too old for 
military service.”’ 

Don Concepcion stared. “ Being 
drilled ?”’ he repeated. “‘ Why?” 

“ That is not my affair, sefor,’’ said 
the other stolidly. ‘“‘ There is a pros- 
pect of fighting, I suppose. There has 
been a change of Government. With- 
out fighting—in my experience—such 
arrangements do not take place.” 

A little ray of hope pierced the gloom 
in the doctor’s heart. This confirmed 
the suggestion of his Indian friend— 
the Barranquistos were not yet utterly 
disposed of. Fighting? In Central 
America the Goddess of Chance has too 
many votaries to allow any matter to 
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be described as settled till blood has 
been freely spilled. Perhaps Mulken 
Brothers had made a flaw in their cal- 
culations ? Or perhaps—this was a 
sudden inspiration—something had 
forced their hands and they had been 
a little previous. 

But though there were possibilities 
latent in this theory it did not advance 
any method of communicating with the 
captain of the Frolic. The letter ? 
It had to be conveyed into Commander 
MacEwen’s hands. But how? 

He stared at the coxswain. The man 
stared, doggedly, but not insolently, 
back. There was a period of silence. 
“When you proceeded out to the vessel 
to communicate with the captain you 
used a canoe—a periagua ? ’’ demanded 
the doctor at last. 

The other nodded. “ Yes, sefior.”’ 

“Then,” retorted Don Concepcion, 
“you can use it again—to ferry me. 
I wish to speak to the captain. I do 
not necessarily desire to go on board.” 

The man made a gesture of repulse. 
“T should be exceeding my orders, 
senor,” hesaid. He hesitated. ‘‘ Here 
comes Sefior Enrique,”’ he added. “‘ Why 
not make your suggestions to him.” 

Don Concepcion wheeled. Hans 
Mulken was coming down the street 
hurriedly for a man of his build. He 
looked at the doctor with a scowl. 
“Yesterday my advice to you was to 
keep in seclusion,’ he said. ‘“‘ To-day 
—as you will not take advice—I make 
it an order. Return to your dwelling 
at once!” 

Don Concepcion flushed a fine scarlet. 
“Tam here to fulfil my official duties,” 
hecried. “‘ I have yet to learn by what 
authority you obstruct me.” 

“You have no official duties and no 
official standing here,”’ said the other. 
“ You are dismissed ! ”’ 

Don Concepcion bowed with elabor- 
ate sarcasm. ‘‘I salute the Head of 
the Republic, then?” he asked. ‘“‘ For 
my official appointment came from him, 
and he alone can sign the order de- 
posing me,”’ 


Hans lost control of himself. ‘‘ You 


will do as you are told because you are 
told by me—me—me,”’ he gobbled. 
Because I have power, and you have 
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nothing; because you are what you are 
—a yellow pig-dog, one of a race of pig- 
dogs, whom we Prussians will utterly 
dispossess of the lands you claim, and 
don’t deserve, and cannot manage, and 
shall therefore be kicked out from. Yes, 
my Spanish cock, a-crow on your dung- 
hill! Be kicked from, understand me, 
on the toe of a sound German boot! ” 

Don Concepcion, for the moment 
mentally paralysed by this astounding 
outburst, could only stare. And Hans’s 
volcanic overflow of Teuton pride had 
become a sort of possession. He ca- 
pered with indignation, flinging his arms 
to and fro—stamping upon the wharf 
flags—panting and gobbling. So over- 
come was he with his own importance 
and the unleashing of his wrath that 
he did not hear the sudden thrumming 
of a launch’s screw, nor did he turn, 
till the sight of Don Concepcion’s 
suddenly illumined face of satisfaction 
seized upon his attention and sent him 
wheeling round to confront the Frolic’s 
launch as it slipped round the corner of 
the breakwater. 

It did not advance to the wharf-side. 
It lay twenty yards out ; in its stern- 
sheets Commander MacEwen raised a 
single eyeglass to a very surprised eye. 
““ Rehearsing private theatricals ?”’ he - 
hazarded doubtfully. 

Hans’s face relapsed into stern se- 
verity. ‘“‘ You have not pratique!” 
he cried. ‘“‘ You have no business to 
attempt a landing, captain.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed MacEwen equa- 
bly. “So I’m not doing so. But I 
may remark that it amounts to an 
international affront to refuse pratique 
for no alleged reason to a ship with a 
clean bill of health. And I want to 
know your doctor’s reason for doing it.” 

‘““We have no medical officer avail- 
able,’ snapped Hans. “I sent you 
word two hours back. One will pro- 
bably arrive in the course of a couple 
of days.” 

MacEwen looked at him silently, and 
then turned the monocle on Don Con- 
cepcion. ‘“ It’s something of a riddle, 
isn’t it?” he asked. “I see your 
Medical Officer of Health.” 

“T’m dismissed—by this gentleman, 
who claims to be, or to represent, the 
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new Government,” grinned the Span- 
iard. ‘“‘ There has been a revolution.”’ 

MacEwen nodded. “We got ru- 
mours. That’s why I’m here,” he said. 
“Major O’Creagh—and Miss O’Creagh?”’ 
he added. “‘ They are all right ? You'd 
better send him down to interview me. 
In fact, if you don’t I shall come ashore 
with a landing party. I’ve seen Dago 
revolutions before.” 

‘“‘The English Consul and his daughter 
are both well, but absent from the town,” 
said Hans. ‘‘I—by the major’s re- 
quest—am looking after British inter- 
ests till his return.” 


MacEwen smiled. “ It’s frightfully 


good of you,” he responded. “ But 
that settles it. You must be horribly 
overworked. I’ll come ashore and give 


myself an acting rating as consul.” 
Don Concepcion interposed. “ It’s 
all right—that part!” he cried. ‘ They 
are away, but whether there will even- 
tually be any necessity for a landing 
party I’m not prepared to swear. Will 
you kindly come a few yards nearer ? ” 
“Eh? ” said the commander blankly, 
and then, in response to Don Concep- 
cion’s gesture, made a sign to the engin- 
eer. Thescrew gave a couple of turns. 
Don Concepcion whisked the letter 
- from his breast pocket, took steady aim, 
and flicked it to MacEwen’s feet. “If 
you'll deliver that,” he cried, ‘‘ you 
will have done me—and I think Cos- 
tanagua—a very great service! ”’ 
Hans swore vehemently. His face 
was livid with passion. He shook his 
fist in Don Concepcion’s face. ‘‘ What 
have you given him ?”’ he demanded. 
“‘] require you to tell me—instantly.”’ 
The Spaniard looked at him with 
amiable surprise. A glow of self-satis- 
faction and relief irradiated his features. 
“You require sé many things, Don 
Enrique,” he said. ‘‘ Among them I 
regret to have to reckon—manners.” 
The German buzzed with inarticulate 
wrath. With a shrug Don Concepcion 
turned back to face the boat. “I 
think Major O’Creagh and his daughter 
are in no jeopardy—as yet,” he said, 
“but it might be worth your while to 
return here.”’ 
MacEwen nodded. “ Return?” he 
repeated. “‘ Why not stay?” 
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“T think that is urgent,” said Don 
Concepcion, pointing to the envelope 
which remained in the Englishman’s 
hands. ‘ Do you recognise the hand- 
writing ? ” 

MacEwen peered at it. A flush rose 
to his face. He looked up at Don Con- 
cepcion and nodded again, vigorously, 
“Yes,”’ he said tersely. He hesitated, 
“You're sure that the—the sender is 
safe?” 

““T have good reason to think so,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Safe—but very 
anxious that that should reach its 
destination.” 

MacEwen tucked the letter in his 
pocket and made a sign to the engin- 
eer. “ All right,’’ he said. The boat 
began to get away. “I shall probably 
be back in a couple of days,” he said 
over his shoulder. 

Don Concepcion turned and con- 
fronted Hans affably. ‘‘ An obliging 
man—that,” he said, smiling at the 
wake of the departing launch. 

Hans was not attending. He was 
calling excitedly to a couple of yellow- 
and-tan alguazils who came leisurely 
into view around the _ wharf-house 
corner. They came up and saluted 
with some sort of attempt at alertness. 
“‘ This man,”’ said the German, pointing 
at the doctor, “‘ is under close arrest. 
See to it!” 

One of them closed his fingers on 
Don Concepcion’s sleeves. The latter 
smiled at him amiably, leaning upon 
his shoulder. The three departed 
slowly along the street, Don Concepcion, 
bulking ponderously above his com- 
panions like a Newfoundland escorted by 
Schipperkes. Bright spots of perspira- 
tion stood upon the alguazils’ brows. 
Their prisoner seemed to regard them 
more in the light of human pedestals 
than jailers. He leaned—he leaned pro- 
foundly and with elephantine inertia. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE EDEN OF THE CLIFF 
WY oad the cave mouth the 
shadow of the overhanging 
rock gave a sense of cool- 


ness. The fronds of a liana which 
had found root among the crevices 
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rustled across the opening, tempering 
both heat and light. Not far from 
the outer sill a tiny rill trickled from 
the roof and pattered into a basin 
hewn in the rock below. Sound, light, 
temperature—all were subdued. The 
atmosphere was one of relaxation and 
rest. Deeper in the cave emptiness 
and darkness extended, giving to the 
background a soft sense of mystery 
which was well in keeping with the 
half-lights and silence of the opening. 
Nothing stirred save a tiny green 
lizard, and this only in microscopic 
movements as it patiently eluded a 
following patch of sun which sank 
through a rent in the curtain of leaves. 

Eileen sat watching it, her elbows 
on her knees, her chin supported by 
her palms. Her pose held no de- 
jection, but there was something weary 
initsobvious expectation. She listened 
intently. 

A voice reached her at last—a voice 
which spoke distinctly but at the same 
time as if from behind a muffling veil. 
The voice was Blake’s. ‘‘ Twelve guns 
—two batteries,’ he was_ saying. 
“Wagons, limbers, men! I could 
kick myself! There they go, well 
horsed, evidently well drilled, and 
efficiently disciplined. And all that 
has gone into the Muralla as mining 
material without a soul being the 
wiser! Kick myself! I ought to be 
lynched |” 

Eileen smiled. ‘‘ I shouldn’t watch 
any more if it gets on your nerves 
like that!’ she suggested. ‘“‘ I suppose 
Costanagua has a right to have modern 
artillery if she chooses ? ” 

“T ought to be hung as high as 
Haman!” persisted the voice, still 
muffled but indignant. ‘‘ Those Mul- 
kens! To think of Richard Foster 
Blake being sold, gulled, diddled, put 
in a tub by a couple of Dutchmen! 
The limit? I tell you it’s over the 
edge—for fair! ”’ 

“Don’t fall over this edge in your 
excitement,” advised the girl earnestly. 
“Some of those stones are loose 


enough—I noticed that last evening.” 

There was silence for a full minute. 
The lizard stared up at Eileen with 
bead-like, unwinking eyes. Then, be- 
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yond the veil of the liana, was the 
sound of something being dragged— 
grittily. 

She leaned forward and peered be- 
tween two fronds. Upon the narrow 
ledge outside the cave a heaped thicket 
of cactus shook and heaved. It 
reached within the shelter of the 
shadow, arched like a_ culvert-end. 
And in this end something dark 
appeared suddenly—Blake’s head, fol- 
lowed in due course by his shoulders 
and body. 

He drew himself to a sitting posture. 
He looked at his companion gloomily 
and shook his head. “I suppose 
Arayna and his wife are watching 
them—somewhere,”’ he said. “I sup- 
pose they will take word to the Barran- 
quisto leaders.” 


“No doubt,” she agreed. “ That 
is understood.” 
He made a restless movement. ‘ To 


sit out there, to understand what a fool 
one has been and to know that you 
cannot help to destroy the results of 
your own foolishness—it’s—it’s fierce ! 
Believe me, for a man it’s almost 
impossible ! ”’ 

She smiled again. ‘‘ Thanks for the 
adverb,’ she commented. ‘‘ What is 
keeping you from throwing yourself 
theadlong down, which naturally is the 
one wise, virtuous, common-sense course 
open to you?” 

He edged nearer and slipped his arm 
about her waist. ‘‘ I suppose you are,” 
he allowed. ‘I suppose because you 
are you I must go on living, a warning 
and a mockery to the passer-by, 
known from Alaska to Peru as the man 
who was set to play at watch-dog for 
Central America and could not see a 
big, black, Dutch battle-bug till it 
came and bit him in the eye. I’m a 
scorn and a delusion, yet I prefer to 
live! I’m all in, yet I insist on con- 
tinuing all out. Why? Just because 
yesterday you kissed me, and for that 
I’d throw anything between Lima and 
Tampico into the Caribbean Sea!” 

His other hand stole forward and 
lifted her face to his. His eyes dwelled 
in hers. Then slowly his lips sank 
upon the cheek she raised to meet 
them. “ Each time is better than the 
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one before!” he declared. ‘‘ Oh, but 
to be in love’s great—great! It’s 
just 7##—there’s nothing beyond—just 
nothing at all!” 

She took his hand and held it in her 
own. “Sure?” she asked. ‘I think 
there’s one thing better—in fact I 
know.” 

He looked at her with a humorous 
frown. ‘“ You're going to be smart— 
you're going to get me wrong with 
myself somehow,” he smiled. ‘‘ Go 
ahead! I'll take it lying down! ” 

“To be loved! Isn’t that better 
than being merely in love?” she 
asked. “I’ve always found it so.” 

He scowled ferociously. ‘‘ Always!’ 
he repeated. “‘ Always? As a young 
man of no experience and humble 
upbringing, may I inquire in the politest 
way in the world how many times a 
week you consider it good form to be 
in love? Weekdays only, or do you 
work Sunday ? ” 

She considered. ‘“‘ Yesterday was 
Monday,” she reminded him. ‘‘ Well, 
then, the answer is that so far I’ve 
only been accustomed to be in love 
Tuesdays—and part of the day before.” 

He held her to him with sudden im- 
pulsive passion. ‘‘ Sweetheart!” he 
cried softly, “‘is that really so? Am 
I the first—the very first?” He 
lifted his face towards the narrow 
shaft of sunlight which flowed through 
the screen of the liana. In his eyes 
was a glory. “God!” he murmured. 
“ To think of it !—to think of it!” 

She leaned against him. “Is it 
such a wonderful thing?” she ques- 
tioned. “‘To me it seems so—so 
inevitable. That first day—in Panama 
—though I tried to escape—to take 
my shame away—so that your eyes 
might never again see it—I knew 
then. .. . Fate itself must have been 
whispering in my ear. I knew that 
you were—the man.”’ Her voice sank 
low over the two last syllables, yet with 
a poignant, caressing emphasis. And 
then her glance rose to his, shyly yet 
steadily. ‘“AndI?’’sheasked. “Am 
I—the hundredth, Richard ? Thesame 
as many .. . and yet,-perhaps a little 


, 


different after all ? ” 
His eyes flamed—his 


voice was 
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hoarse. “My dear—my dear—my 
dear!”’ he stammered brokenly. “ It 
is all too incredible—that any woman 
should think of me—like that. But 
you, sweetheart, but of all women— 
you! The hundredth?” He laughed 
a queer, tender little laugh. ‘ No— 
the first—the very absolute original 
number one!” He flung back his 
shoulders. He laughed again, whole- 
heartedly, triumphantly. “ As if there 
could have been another!” he de- 
manded. “As if you could be a 
repeat order—you !”’ 

On the floor the little lizard stretched 
its length, its only movement now the 
throbbing of its sun-brimmed heart in 
the tiny envelope of its body. Its 
bright, unwinking eyes were fixed upon 
the two human beings before it with 
an alert intensity which was almost 
uncanny. It seemed to be storing, as 
in a mental notebook, a schedule of 
gesture, word, or glance. 

In the back of the cave was a stirring. 
The little lizard, startled, whisked into 
a crevice. With one last touch of the 
hand the lovers drew apart. 

Saul’s figure stood, dark, uncertainly 
outlined against the wall of stone, the 
shadow of sleep scarcely fallen from his 
impassive eyes. He made a gesture of 
apology. ‘‘ I should have waked before. 
The sefiorita and the sefior are hungry?” 

Blake gave him a good-humoured 
nod. ‘“ The sefiorita and the sefior 
have not even considered the question 
of hunger or of victuals,” he answered. 
“You have a right to more sleep, 
amigo. You watch all night.” 

The half-breed lifted his shoulders 
in a deprecating shrug. ‘“‘ And you, 
sefior. Since sunrise you have seen— 
what ? ” 

‘“The panoply of war,” grinned 
Blake, but with a rueful twist in the 
grin. “Two batteries of guns and 
something like eight hundred men set 
out northward in columns of com- 
panies, well drilled, well equipped, with 
flankers and scouting parties, with 
rearguard and advance guard, all in 
the best possible order. The Barran- 
quistos? What force have they to 
put against it? A few thousand men, 
may be, but without modern artillery 
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—without, even, modern rifles. One 
is obliged to bet on Mulken Brothers 
every time.” 

Saul looked thoughtful. 
hundred men?” he repeated. 
counted, sefior ? ”’ 

“Not to two places of decimals,” 
said Blake. “‘ There may, in fact, 
have been a few more. I'll swear 
there were no less.” 

The half-breed’s face grew animated. 
“ Madre Santissima !”’ he swore. “ We 
have, perhaps, a chance to act!” He 
relapsed into frowning meditation. 
Blake watched him silently. 

Saul lifted his eyes at last and 
looked at him appraisingly. Blake 
waited. 

“Senor!” said Saul, with sudden 
incisiveness, ‘“‘ there were not many 
more than eight hundred men in the 
Muralla mine! It appears certain 
that these men you saw have left only 
a skeleton garrison—not much more 
than a prison guard.” 

“The prisoners being—whom ? ” 

“Who but Don Felipe Barranco, 
his aide-de-camp and his escort? So 
far none of them have been shot. We 
have satisfied ourselves of that.” 

“Possibly. That affects us—how ? ” 

The half-breed shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “The thing which affects us, 
sefior, is the state of your shoulder. It 
has had three days’ rest. Will it stand 
the strain of movement ? ” 

Blake’s face lit up. ‘“‘ Sure it will! ”’ 
he said eagerly. ‘“‘Can we take the 
road again? But where will we find 
a destination? In a week’s time there 
may be a U.S. cruiser at Riego, but 
likewise there mayn’t. I don’t see 
where else we’re going to find a hearth 
and home that’s bullet-proof ? ” 

“For the moment, sefior, there is 
no question of moving from here. I 


“ Eight 
“You 


want a white man—that is all. I 
want a leader.”’ 
Blake looked bewildered. ‘‘ A lead- 


er?” he repeated. He stared at Saul 
with a puzzled frown. 

A faint glow had risen to the half- 
breed’s sallow cheek. His eyes had 
lost some of their inscrutability. They 
were touched with passion. “‘I must 


bare the shame of my race to you, 
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sefior,” he said. ‘‘I have at my dis- 
posal perhaps a dozen Indians— 
Arayna and half a score of vagrant 
hillmen like him. They are brave, 
tireless, but without the sense of com- 
bination. One of my mixed blood 
they reckon as one of themselves—I 
cannot dominate them. But where a 
white man leads they will follow. With 
you at their head something may be 
done. Without you nothing. That 
is how we stand.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Blake 
looked at the bronzed, apathetic, 
dignified face and a sudden sense of 
the tragedy of mixed blood came upon 
him. Here was a man of intelligence, 
of valour, possibly of ambition, who, 
in the presence of the ruling race, had 
to admit his limitations—had, indeed, 
admitted them and with dignity. Fully 
qualified to lead, Fate denied him 
leadership. Why? Because Nature 
was true to type—as relentlessly so as 
when she sets the jackal below the 
lion, the eagle above the hawk. The 
dominating race must dominate. 

Blake nodded. “I am to be a 
figure-head—that is the root of the 
matter, is it not? I am to figure 
where and how ? ” 

Saul made a gesture of encourage- 
ment. ‘‘ As our captain in a raid on 
the Muralla mine, senor. There are, 
perhaps, twenty warders and twelve 
or fifteen prisoners. If we release them 
and if we find sufficient material, we 
can destroy their prison. And that 
means destroying the enemy’s source 
of supplies and his base of operations. 
He is cut off—he is dependent on what 
he has with him. Then his defeat 
becomes a matter of time. And time 
is one of the things Mulken Brothers 
have not robbed us of—Costanagua 
still has that at her command.” 

Blake listened with growing surprise. 
Experience had proved Saul to be 
self-reliant, alert, quick in any crisis. 
Now he was proving himself far-seeing, 
provident, even a tactician. And yet ? 
He deferred to the white man, naturally, 
obviously, even with frankness and 
now without effort. Something in 
Blake responded to this steadfastness 
and purpose. 
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But some instinct drew him to turn 
his eyes to Eileen. He met her glance 
and, in meeting it, recognised that it 
was brimmed with doubt. ‘‘ You don’t 
approve ?”’ he said quickly. ‘‘ What 
is there against it? Merely the risk ? ”’ 

It was the man who spoke now rather 
than the lover—the male in whose 
blood the natural instinct for contest 
was astir. “It seems to me my 
duty to do this,” he added. She 
heard in his tone protest—against 
what she had not said but what, in- 
stinctively, he divined she wished to say. 

She said it. “‘ You are not a Cos- 
tanaguan. It seems to me to be your 
duty to be impartial. In fact by inter- 
fering you become a filibuster. Is that 
not so?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” he agreed. ‘‘ But Sefior 
Barranco has claims on my country. 
I don’t think I could report to my 
superior officers that I was placed as 
I am placed at this moment and did— 
nothing ! ” 

“Your wound ? ” she said, but here 
her anxiety was not convincing. His 
wound, deep, but deep in wholesome 
flesh alone, was healing rapidly. He 
shook his head. He smiled. “ You 
have a reason beyond mere fear for 
my life,” he said quietly. ‘‘ I cannot 
help feeling that. May I not know it ?” 

She paled a little. Then she placed 
her hands on his. “No!” she said 
quietly. She hesitated. “‘ My fear for 
you will always be the weightiest 
reason I can have for deprecating 
risks for you,” she said. “ But if 
they come between you and duty or 
honour, you must never regard them. 
That must be understood in the future 
between you and me—absolutely.”’ 

She rose—she straightened her shoul- 
ders—she stood very erect. “ Mr. 
Blake and you will act when and how?” 
she asked. 

Saul made a gesture which expressed 
gratitude. ‘“‘ Thank you, sefiorita,” 
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he said gravely. ‘““ When? To-night. 
How? With caution, with a certain 
amount of risk and possibly with no 
bloodshed after all. Chance and the 
Holy Saints will decide.” 

“ Arayna’s nightly report may tell 
more ?”’ suggested Blake. He made 
a little grimace. ‘“‘ The ascent to join 
him—as join him we must—looms 
the broadest cloud in my imagination, 
Those raw-hide ropes of his? They 
are not getting unduly frayed, are 
they ? ”’ 

Saul made a reassuring gesture, 
“You need have no anxiety, seifior, 
Arayna and his companions will join 
us—not we them.” 

Blake positively gaped his surprise, 
“How?” he cried. ‘“ They come— 
here? In the name of common sensé 
how will that benefit us ? ” 

“It will at least save Your Worship 
a nervous thirty seconds!” said Saul 
with something distantly resembling a 
grin. “‘We do not ascend, seiior. 
The point of our attack is below, not 
above.” 

He paused—he made a supreme 
gesture. ‘‘ And we hold it and Mulken 
Brothers as we have held them any 
time these six years back—in the hollow 
of our hands. Tradition—superstition 
—what you will—is the only barrier that 
has stood between them and destruc- 
tion. Who knows? Perhaps the time 
has come to use the weapon Fate 
forged for us centuries ago.” . 

Blake looked at him earnestly. Then 
he turned towards Eileen and, with 
his eyes, asked her a significant question. 

Saul saw and made a sound appreci- 
ably resembling a laugh. ‘“‘ No, seiior. 
I am not insane—physically and men- 
tally, praise be to God, I am at my 
best. My explanation? Mere words 
would make a long business of it. If 
you will allow yourself to await it, it 
will be amply plain—to-night, sefior, 
to-night ! ”’ 
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Lallie Charles. 


HAT occult cause is at work? 
What strange essence is in the 
air : ? “Why are we all so gay 

to-day?’’ Last month I was writing 
of the call for romance from certain 
confirmed “‘ realists,”’ and now I find 
that their ranks have been joined by 
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MISS BILLIE BURKP 


no less a scribe than Mr. William 
Archer, of all people in the world. 
We are all very glad to welcome 
Mr. Archer back again to the world 
of daily journalism in the columns of 
The Star. And our welcome is intensi- 
fied by his very first criticism in our 
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lively contemporary. Writing of the 
revival of Pinero’s The Schoolmistress 
at the Vaudeville, the distinguished 
critic actually said that ‘‘I find it 
exceedingly restful to go back to that 
simple, unassuming time when we were 
content with humour for its own sake, 
and did not insist on ‘dynamic’ 
quality, or ‘ criticism of life.’’’ This 
from the discoverer of Ibsen, the pro- 
tagonist of the “ problem,’’ the doughty 


fighter for the “actual’’! Wonders, 
indeed, will never cease. To watch 
these demanders of the drab and 
drear tumbling over each other in 


to 
the 


make-believe is a 
They have .got 


praise of 
the spirit. 


joy 
over 
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n “‘Gypsy Love” 
at Daly’s Theatre. 


= * MAGAZINE 
exuberance of their stormy youth, 
when they called for the head of ro- 
mance on a charger, and in their 
maturer years find the necessity for 
colour, fun and laughter. We throw 
our 
Hip, Hooray ! ”’ 

The Schoolmistress at the Vaudeville 
was a veritable triumph for Sir Arthur 
Pinero. 
he was writing these three farces—The 
Magistrate, The Schoolmistress, Dandy 
Dick--for the Court Theatre, in the 
eighties of the last century, he was a 
master of his craft. He was not con- 
tent, like so many of “ the younger 
generation,’ to be knocking at the 
doors of those that preceded him, 
without having grounded * himself 
in the task that lay waiting for 
him on the inner side of the portal. 
He did not scorn technique and 

egotistically declare by in 
ference that his ideas, his 


“message,” were too | 
beautiful and inspired | 
to be trammelled -~ 
by the proper Pr \ 
- requirements \ 
of his \ 
medium. 

He took 

~y ie trouble ! 
te _—————"] 


Foulsham & Banfield. 


caps in the air and shout “ Hip, || 


Even in the early days when | 
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This is what so many of the new brigade 
do not take. They pose as being 
superior to technique. The result we 
know. They, by some lucky chance, 
write one clever play which succeeds— 
and then they go on writing failures. 


THE REWARD OF PERFECTED TECHNIQUE 

Sir Arthur Pinero did not give us 
a flash in the pan and then fizzle 
out. Until he reached his zenith, 
he went on from success to success— 
with intermediate disappointments, of 
course, but steadily upwards, improving, 
mellowing, progressing. Each play 
was a stepping-stone to further achieve- 
ment. What acontrast to the majority 
of the young rockets who, “ discovered”’ 
by some society of encouragement, 
bound to London from the obscurity 
of a private performance of some 
“club ”’ or other, or from the provinces, 
and then gradually fade away from 
bad to worse. 

One knows the dangers of general- 
ising—there are always excep- 
tions. But the fact that / 
they are exceptions ~~ Y 
provestherule. We 
await the work o 
various young 


hopefuls 
who “tock | \ 
London by 
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Foulsham & Banjield. 
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storm,” only to flood London with 
futilities—that they may prove that 
their first play was not an accidental 
success, but that their later plays were 
accidental failures. 


WANTED—A PLAY WITH A ‘‘ PUNCH ”’ 
The failure of The Pretenders at the 


Haymarket was a tragedy. Here 
we had produced—and admirably 
produced—the greatest philosophical 


play of action since Shakespeare-——and 
the public simply stayed away. The 
critics praised it with both hands and all 
their inky lungs—and the public stayed 
away. The purblind experts of the 
Press told the London playgoer how fine 
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In “Open Windows” at 
the St. James's Theatre. 
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Hoppé. 
MISS CONSTANCE 
PELISSIER ; 


it was—and the 
London playgoer 
passed by on the 
other side. Lon- 
don simply does 
not want to think 
in the theatre. 
Plays with a 
purpose *’ fail to 
attract, unless 
there is grafted 
on to them some- 
thing which 
Charles Frohman 
describes as a 
“ punch.” This 
means something 
freakish, unex- 
pected, bizarre— 
such as Raffles 


sé 
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A niece of Mr. H. G. Pelissier, 
playing in ‘ Drake” on tour. 


making his unlooked-for escape through 
a trick grandfather’s clock. 


If The Pretenders failed, there is 
no hope for any drama of depth that 
is real, sincere and true. Sir Herbert 
Tree may succeed, because his public 
are loyal, and not to have seen a 
“Tree ’’ production is considered to 
be not comme il faut. It is not to be 
explained by any question of scenic 
splendour, for Mr. Frederick Harrison 
—‘ with whom” was Lord Howard 
de Walden—gave us a lavish spectacle 
in the representation of Ibsen’s beautiful 
work. It was by no means a question 
of acting—that could hardly have been 
better than at the Haymarket. No; 
one must resign oneself to the fact that 
the London playgoer desires frivolity 
or the freakish, but mainly frivolity. 
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Yet even in his frivolity he demands 


change. It seems to capable observers 
that “‘ musical comedy ”’ is in a state 
of flux. It has been ‘‘ boss of the 
show’ for many years since it first 
ousted the old extravaganza from its 
pride of place. But there are signs 
of even its decadence, and the call for 
a new form. The “revue” is very 
much in evidence, but it is hardly 
likely that we shall be satisfied with 
“revues”’ all round. The Viennese 
operetta, or its imitations, has roused 
new stirrings within us for something 
more vital than the superficial gaieties 
of the “ Something-or-Other Girl.” 


JUST A MATTER OF LUCK 


But it is tremendously difficult to 
dogmatise. Oh, Oh. Delphine! at 


THEATRE 


Foulsham & Banfield. 


In the cast of ‘Princess Caprice” 
on tour from the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


the Shaftesbury 
is sheer musical 
comedy of the 
most irresponsible 
kind—and it is a 
very popular 
affair, in spite of 
the first-night 
“ructions.”’ It is 
no better and no 
worse than others 
of its class, many 
of which have 
failed. Why is it 
asuccess? Truly, 
thechorus-girls are 
lovely—so have 
they been in other 
musical ‘‘ shows” 
which have gone 
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“Sumurin” at the Coliseum. 


Who is again to be seen in 
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The talented Spanish dancer who is 
an ever-welcome visitor to England. 
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MISS ALEXANDRA 
CARLISLE: 


under. The music is rather below 
than above the average. The story 
is a little above rather than below 
it. It is “ naughty,” but the plot is 
so absurdly irresponsible and impossible 
that its naughtiness is of no account 
and can do no harm. And the end of 
the whole argument is that in matters 
theatrical there are no rules, no axioms, 
no precedents to guide the manager. 
It is all just a matter of luck. 
FOLLY AS IT FLIES 

Concerning the “revue.”’ It is all- 
conquering. The Empire, Palace, 
Hippodrome, Alhambra, London Opera 
House—everybody’s doing it! It took 
us years to get the hang of the thing. 
Years ago, Pot Pourri began our English 
efforts, at the Avenue, now the Play- 
house. It failed, ‘‘ good and hard ”’ as 


Playing the leading part in “ Bought 
and Paid For” at the New Theatre. 


But Mr. George 
Grossmith found the knack, and at the 
Empire and Alhambra set the ball a- 


the Americans say. 


rolling. The Hippodrome bettered his 
instruction, and filled itself as it was 
never filled before. The Americans are 
coming over to help it along at the 
Palace. Just as it took us years to 
build motor-cars as good as the French 
and Germans—and just as we are still 
in the throes regarding aviation—so we 
lagged behind in the revue, which has 
now got us in its grip. The method 
of hitting folly as it flies eluded us. 
Now we have caught the fever, and it 
has grown into an epidemic. 

It is very likely that the Christmas 
pantomimes will gradually fall into line. 
They will probably become more and 
more revue-like, and less and less new 
versions of the old fairy stories. The 
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theatrical managers of this class of 
entertainment will, I know, be glad of 
alead. They have felt for some time 
that pantomime, as such, was very 
much on the down-grade, but they are 
at their wits’ end to know what line 
of development to follow. The revue 
may help them out. Harlequin. and 
Columbine as “ compére ”’ and ‘‘ com- 
mére,’ with Clown and Pantaloon as 
“interested observers,’ would be quite 
in their element. 

Pantomime may diverge—one phase 
branching out towards the revue, the 
other entrusting itself to the masters 
of English literature to re-endow it 
with life. The fairy stories retold by 
the giants of fiction would have a 
renascence. Kipling, Hewlett, Barrie, 
would all make “‘ pantomime ”’ a living 
thing—the word, of course, is quite 
misdescriptive, but it has grown to 
mean a popular Christmas entertain- 
ment, so let it stand. 


THE ‘‘ PETER PAN ”’-TOMIMIST 


Mr. J. M. Barrie once told me he 
would one day write a pantomime, and 
on the spur of the moment he invented 
a deliciously new and whimsical idea 
what it is of course I must not mention. 
Will he please do it? Public taste in 
this class of entertainment is coming 
entirely his way. We see _ fancy 
stealthily creeping in and fugitively 
ameliorating the banalities. We see 
imagination, still a little ashamed, 
making a furtive entrance. We see 
romance daintily picking its way among 
the débris of a hundred years of 
stupidity. The roses are being strewn 
along the path of Mr. Barrie for him to 
walk upon to the doors of the ‘‘ Homes 
of | antomime.’’ He who gave us Peter 
Pan can recreate Cinderella and Dick 
Whittington as could no other writer. 
Let him buckle to and rest no longer 
content on the laurels of Peter Pan. 


A LARGE CANVAS TO FILL 


Sir Herbert Tree, having practically 
exhausted Shakespeare—there is only 
King Lear left to him among the trage- 
dies—will find it increasingly difficult 
to fill the huge canvas of His Majesty’s 
Theatre. He probably agrees that 
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Lear holds out but little hope of being 
a financial success, although his 
splendid ambition for the “‘ big thing ”’ 
will make him itch to do it, in spite 
of that. The Shakespeare Festival, 
of course, will always remain, but that, 
after all, only occupies a very short 
space in the theatrical year, and eleven 
months will still remain to be filled. 
Mr. Barrie finds the stage of His 
Majesty’s toolarge. The “‘newschool” 
“intimate ”’ for 
solargeatheatre. But Maurice Hewlett 
could do it, if he felt so inclined, 
Anthony Hope could do it, if he could 
find a_ sufficiently inspiring subject. 
H. G. Wells, if he would consent to 
collaborate, could thrill us with some- 
thing imaginative-cum-sociological. 


WANTED—A PATRIOT-DRAMATIST 


Sir Herbert, having produced Drake 
so triumphantly, should continue to be 
patriotic. Is there no English author to 
stir the nation as “ Servir”’ has stirred 
France? It is all very well for Sir 
George Alexander to show us The 
Turning Point, full of patriotism ; but 
The Turning Point was French and was 
all about France. 

Why is Mr. Stephen Phillips silent ? 
With all his faults, he is a poet-drama- 
tist who can do the large thing. But 
I fancy, from his work, that nationality 
does not appeal to him. The world is 
his country. Well, let us have another 
play of the world. It is such a play- 
wright’s misfortune if he lacks humour. 
Once again, Why not collaborate ? 
Even the heroic drama is all the 
better for a little humour. 


THE HOME OF MELODRAMA 


While upon the subject of humour, 
I wonder how many of the readers of 
this magazine patronise the Lyceum 
Theatre. True, the humour here is 
of the sublimely unconscious order, but 
a Lyceum melodrama is really one of 
the funniest things in London—always. 
The Lyceum under the present régime 
belongs to twenty years ago. It is a 
rock against which the seas of dramatic 
progress beat in vain. The melodramas 
of the old Adelphi were models of 
reality and literary grace compared 
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The epoch 


” 


with those of the Lyceum. 
of the old Surrey “‘ across the water 
finds its counterpart just off the Strand 
in the one-time home of Henry Irving. 

It is really more than a little 
saddening to see these vast audiences 
swayed and sentimentalised by Lyceum 
drama; to know that there is a huge 
public for such childish fare; to find 
that, in spite of all the advancement 
in the art of the writing of drama, of 
all the polemics which continually bear 
upon it, of all the movement in the 
world of the theatre—there is this otiose 
multitude which receives its drama as 
a child receives a fairy-tale, as some- 
thing quite apart and distinct from 
life, actuality or truth, which is content 
to watch these formless accretions of 
impossible incidents, represented by 
characters with no semblance to hu- 
manity, told in language of hyperbolic 
commonplace—to watch them with a 
myopic vision which makes them, 
apparently, real and meaningful. It 
is not necessary to mention any of the 
Lyceum plays by name—they are all of 
thesame genre—the only difference being 
in their period and their environment. 

I am writing this with no animosity 
to the Lyceum management, which is 
entirely justified in commercially sup- 
plying a commercial demand. But 
what a criticism it is upon the in- 
tellectual advancement of the masses, 
of which we hear so much, what a re- 
flection on the education they receive! 
It would be extremely interesting if 
the Messrs. Melville were to take their 
courage in both hands and, greatly 
daring, try the effect of one of the less 
extreme works of the modern school 
upon their tremendous clientéle. Per- 
haps—who knows ?—they would ad- 
vance to meet it, and, making its 
acquaintance for the first time, discover 
that they were just as much interested, 
just as much thrilled, by a play of 
verisimilitude, of thought, as they are 
by the strident make-believe which, till 
now, has been their portion. 


A COMING ACTOR-MANAGER ? 
What is to be the future of Mr. 
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Haviland, whose acting in The Pye- 
tenders at the Haymarket was generally 
accepted as one of the most wonderful 
examples of sustained intellectual and 
physical effort of recent days? Is he 
not destined to be an “ aetor-manager,” 
under whose wing the subtler drama 
will find shelter? His presentment of 
Bishop Nicholas, following so many 
admirable portrayals, confirms a belief 
that Mr. Haviland can hardly attempt 
anything too great. The death scene 
in The Pretenders will not readily be 
forgotten for many years. It was one 
of those things which stand out in the 
memory among a crowd of blurred im- 
pressions. I should like to see him 
play Iago, Richard III, King John, 
and many other famous parts of the 
classic drama. We have many fine 
players, but only a few giants. Insome 
respects I think that Mr. Haviland is a 
giant. Make room. 

Another of the really big people, 
Miss Ethel Irving, will once again be 
an actress-manager a little earlier than 
these lines are published. Miss Irving, 
first a star of musical comedy, now 
among the first half-dozen of English 
emotional actresses, and, rarer still, a 
delightful comedian, is, perhaps, the 
brightest example of this versatility. 
Miss Kate Cutler, who also won her 
laurels on the lighter lyric stage, is 
now a “ leading lady” in the higher 
flights. Miss Alexandra Carlisle was 
not a “‘star’”’ of the musical play, but 
has developed into an actress of high 
dramatic worth. Miss Marie Tempest, 
of course, was a diva of the first water, 
at the Prince of Wales’s and Daly’s, 
before she became a _ comedienne 
beyond compare. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
has been both Gaiety heroine and 
heroine of Barrie’s Quality Street. 
Miss Eva Moore, who has sung in opera 
and played vis-a-vis with Sir George 
Alexander at the St. James’s, is yet 
another artist whose range embraces 
Gilbertian comic opera and the serious 
drama. Miss Gladys Cooper, of Mile- 
stones, and Miss Hilda Anthony first 
became known to us in the realms of 
modern burlesque. 

BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


IMtustrated by Emile Verpilleux 





HE soul of Alexander 
Lusskin was filled 
with hatred of an 
entire city. He 
hated the people, the 
streets, the buildings 
thereof. That city 
was London. He 

felt that London had wronged him in 
many ways. For one thing it was no 
longer the safe refuge it had once been 
for men of his class. So he swore that 
he would teach it a lesson. 

In company with his betrothed, 
Sonia, who was a Russian music- 
teacher, and his faithful friend Sun- 
drieff, he made and unmade many 
plots. But not one sufficed to fulfil 
the fastidious conditions of his hunger 
for revenge. 

“Not only the city, but every citizen 
must feel the blow!” said he in his 
gentle, melancholy voice, which would 
often break off into a racking cough 
that shook his spare frame from head 
to heel. At other times, when his 
Slav soul was routed out of its calm, 
he would cry out in tones of childish 
petulance: ‘““A plan! a plan! My 
God! have neither of you a plan?” 

One mournful November day he 
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chanced upon little children who bore 
a tattered figure in a clothes-basket 
and begged for pennies. ‘‘ What have 
you there?” asked the Kussian, 
smiling. 

“It’s a Guy, sir,” 
“a Guy Fawkes.” 

‘““Guy Fawkes? And who was Guy 
Fawkes ? ”’ Lusskin asked. 

“He’s the man wot tried to blow 
up Parlerment !”’ an urchin said. 

A delicate smile played over Lusskin’s 


they answered, 


‘ 


white, consumptive features. Tried 
to blow up Parliament! Yes, he 
remembered the story now. He gave 


the children a few pennies .and went 
thoughtfully on his way. 

It would be pleasant, he reflected, to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament. 
To be sure, Guy Fawkes had failed, 
but why should not he succeed? It 
was an idea full of fearful fascination 
for a member of the new Terrorist 
school, one who was an artist in his 
methods and whose dogma was de- 
struction. 

He found pleasure for a week in 
brooding over this idea, then he dis- 
carded it as unfeasible. Yet in order 
to make his revenge effective, it’ was 
necessary to strike at the heart or 
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source of something vital. How might sight such as it had never witnessed 


he, a single human unit, inflict such 
a blow ? 


One morning he found in a half- 
penny paper a vivid description of the 
great power-station at Lot’s Road, 
the heart of London’s entire system of 
tubes and electric railways. Day and 
night this monster plant thundered on, 
and shot its tremendous energy through 
miles of streets and tunnels. Should 
its dynamos be brought to rest not a 
train would run. Alexander Lusskin 
saw at once that this power-station 
was a vulnerable spot in London’s 
enormous armour of brick and stone, 
a joint through which he might aim 
the poisoned arrow of his hatred. 

Forthwith he made a close study of 
the plan and construction of the huge 
generating-plant. He learned that the 
weakest, most unprotected points lay 
in the hundred and twenty-eight fur- 
naces. These furnaces were fed with 
small coal of. the size of lumps of 
sugar. The tall bunkers spewed forth 
the coal upon a broad chain-coil which 
travelled slowly toward the fires at a 
speed determined by the stokers. 

Then if among the coal there could 
be hidden a sufficient quantity of some 
explosive——- He had read of such 
things happening by accident, of 
blasting cartridges which had missed 
fire in the coal-mine exploding when 
the coal in which they lay concealed 
reached the furnace. If by accident, 
why not by design ? 

To avoid risk of detection the charges 
would have to be inserted while the fuel 
was on its last journey to the furnace- 
door. But who was to do this? He 
himself was suspect—‘ known to the 
police ’’ in this no longer hospitable 
London. 

Sundrieff ! 
the very man. 

Sundrieff must obtain a post as one 
of these furnace-tenders. Then, on the 
day and at the hour decreed by Lusskin, 
he would drop several small steel 
cylinders among the coal carried by the 
chain grating. Sundrieff could do this 
and still make his escape in time. 

All London would then behold a 


His trusty Sundrieff was 





before. The four gigantic chimneys 
which thrust their towering columns 
into the Chelsea skies—like the in- 
solent triumph of mechanics over 
man—would be made to dance! They 
would dance a terrible quadrille; 
like drunken louts they would stagger 
upon their broken bases, then fall— 
ah, they would fall gloriously, and 
the thunder of their falling would go 
up to heaven. 

Thousands of tons of masonry, hurt- 
ling from the skies, would crush flat 
the vast engine-house that fronted the 
Thames. The murmuring dynamos 
would be ground into metallic dust. 
Sections of the colossal brick pillars 
would go plunging across the river and 
pen up its tides and currents as with 
dams. Once the cuntral heart which 
vitalised the entire system beat no more, 
the tubes and trams would everywhere 
be stricken by an instant paralysis. 


Now, for over a month, the stolid 
little Sundrieff had been working as a 
stoker at Lot’s Road. And still no 
signal had come from Lusskin. 

That was because Lusskin of late had 
thought less of his revenge upon the 
city than of his revenge upon a woman. 
He had discovered that another man 
had become ascendant in Sonia’s love. 
A detested Englishman had supplanted 
him. 

Jealousy, hate and even fear of being 
betrayed by Sonia now gnawed at 
Lusskin night and day. Without he 
was still the same soft-spoken, melan- 
choly man. But there was a note in 
his voice and a light in his eyes which 
made Sonia blench. 

For the sake of her own life and her 
new-found happiness, she had actually 
resolved to denounce him to the police. 
And Lusskin, with his supersensitive, 
morbid intuition, had already divined 
her intention. Before he struck at 
the city he must strike at her—better 
still, he resolved to let the blow fall 


upon both at the same time. That 
time he fixed for Thursday. 
Thursday came. The preceding 


night he had seen Sundrieff and given 
him his instructions. In the afternoon 











Lusskin stood revealed. In his arms lay the infant. At his feet the black cat purred. One 
of the startled labourers pulled a halfpenny paper out of his pocket and consulted it. 
“It’s ’im, mates!” he roared (age 705). 
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he went to Sonia’s lodgings near the 
Caledonian Road. 

Some twenty minutes later a window 
in that street was suddenly flung up 
and a woman’s voice shrieked “‘ Help ! ”’ 

With floundering arms that dripped 
red drops upon the new awning of the 
shop below, she pointed to Alexander 
Lusskin, who was making his way down 
a side street. 

A cry was raised ; he turned, saw the 
woman he had left for dead, and began 
to run. 

He left his pursuers behind and, 
doubling through alleys, at last reached 
the Caledonian Road Tube Station. 
He rushed up to the booking-office and 
demanded a ticket. The doors of the 
lift shut after him just as his pursuers 
dashed into the station. A _ perspiring 
policeman asked the ticket-clerk to 
which station the fugitive had booked. 

“Hammersmith,” answered the young 
man behind the grating. 

The policeman went to telephone a 
report to his station. 

Lusskin had entered a smoking-car 
and seated himself close to the doorway. 
In this car there were seven passengers, 
all men. 

Lusskin knew that he was racing for 
his life against the telephones and the 
detectives who were even then hurrying 
towards the stations he must pass, 

Should he leave the train at Leicester 
Square or Piccadilly Circus, and change 
to one of the intersecting lines by the 
underground passages ? No, it would 
be wiser to change at some lessimportant 
station. He scanned the illuminated 
map of the line. Baron’s Court—the 
station just before the fatal Hammer- 
smith. It was an open-air station. 
Here he would make his way to the 
street or chan‘ze to a District train from 
the same platform and fly citywards. 
The audacity of the idea appealed to 
him. 

Station after station came and went ; 
finally they swept into Earl’s Court. 
There were now but three passengers 
in the car beside himself. 

As the train rushed into the daylight 
he rose to his feet. With a hoarse 


whistle it roared past the platforms at 
Baron’s 


Court. A non-stop train! 
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His heart shrank with terror. Hammer- 
smith was but a short distance ahead— 
capture, prison, the brutal, abominable 
rope ! 

The train came to a sudden stop 
in a wide space where there were 
several lines of tracks. Immediately 
opposite stood an empty train. The 
guard left the platform and went to 
the other end of the car to shift the 
ventilating transoms. 

Lusskin slipped quietly to the plat- 
form of his carriage. Its gates .were 
exactly opposite to those of the train 
on the other track. With a bound he 
cleared the gates, swung himself over 
the gates of the empty train, then 
crouched flat against the floor. 

The train he had just left moved on. 
Lusskin rose cautiously, lifted one of 
the long, removable cane seats of the 
side benches, stretched himself in the 
narrow space, then lowered the frame. 

He knew that he would have to 
remain in this coffin-like space for 
several hours, then trust to luck for 
his escape. At five o’clock the heavy 
traffic would begin, and the stalled train 
be put into service, At six Sundrieff 
would send the devastating cylinders 
toward the furnaces. 

Lusskin began to muse upon the 
strange, interwoven orbits of the events 
which had made him a prisoner in a 
car of the very system he strove to 
cripple. He, the unknown author, 
would be present at the performance 
of his own gigantic drama. 

At last the empty train was shunted 
to some platform and passengers came 
aboard. The cane seat creaked above 
him. He caught a thin glint of the 
electric light that flooded the car. The 
train started: regular stops were 
made. He strained his ears to catch 
the cry of the guard. Once he heard 
the name ‘‘ Hammersmith,” and chuck- 
led to think how he had_ escaped 
being borne to his doom at that fatal 
destination. 

A thin dust filled his nostrils and his 
weak lungs burned, yet he dared not 


cough save when the car was in 
motion. The last station, Finsbury 


Park, was reached. 
Again as the train swept back there 
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came the bustle of the crowds, the 
muffled cries of the guards, the clash of 
the iron gates and the hammering and 
roaring of the wheels. 

Then with a sudden jerk the train 
stopped. The glint of light went out. 
There was silence, then a murmur of 
voices. These grew louder. 

“How annoying!” said a woman, 
immediately above him, “I shall be 
late for dinner. And Harry hates to 
be kept waiting!” 

“Great God!” cried a man, “I 
must get to my patient! It’s a 
matter of life and death!” 

These voices were as music in Luss- 
kin’s ears. Then a guard came through 
the train and shouted: “All out! 
Line broken down. All out by end 
doors.” 

The passengers shuffled out, with a 
loud and angry babble. There was a 
faint glow of light as from a lantern. 
Silence and darkness. Then came two 
guards. 

“Orders to 
up,” said one. 
to pieces.”’ 

Lusskin longed to give a shout of 
triumph. The blow had fallen. All 
London at this moment stood aghast. 

For a time he lay still, then he 
slightly raised the long cane seat. All 
was dark. From afar he heard the 
metallic clang of an iron door flung 
to. He slipped out of his cramped 
hiding-place and stretched his _be- 
numbed legs. 

Then for a time he stood immovable 
in the centre of the aisle. The silence 
that encompassed him held him 
strangely rigid. The stillness seemed 
fluid and dense and heavy. It op- 
pressed and smothered him with its 
unbroken intensity. There was no rift, 
no edge, no point of sound, only a vast 
pulsating rhythm. It was like the 
absolute silence of interplanetary space. 

And the darkness! Such darkness 
he had never known, not even in the 
abhorred Siberian mines where he had 
spent three years. The sooty blackness 
seemed to grow alive. It stormed 


close down and _ lock 
“Lot’s Road’s gone 


against his naked eyeballs as if it longed 
to devour the light that battled in his 
brain. 


If only some sound from the 
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fear-convulsed city above him might 
reach his aching ears! He had been 
at war with man. Now he felt that 
Nature and her powers were at war 
with him. 

The Silence and the Dark became too 
sinister and corporeal. In order to 
overcome the awful stillness he gave a 


shout. A dull, reverberating echo an- 
swered him. 
In order to banish the choking 


blackness, even for an instant, he drew 
forth a box of matches and struck a 
light. Then he saw there were but 
three matches left. In the yellow flare 
the windows of the car stood dazzling 
and the grim iron ribs of the caissons 
peered in at him. Then the hole the 
little flame had made in the sea of 
darkness clashed together as though 
some black monster had snapped shut 
its scarlet jaws. 

He crept toward the platform, felt 
for the levers of the gates and swung 
them open. But it was impossible to 
descend. The sides of the car lay close 
to the iron sides of the tube. The train 
had been arrested between stations. 
He would have to leave by the end 
doors. 

At length he reached the tracks, along 
which he stepped gingerly, keeping one 
foot close to the contact rail for a guide. 
At intervals he stopped and felt on 
either side for the edge of the platform. 
Only the iron flanges of the tube- 
casing and the thick dusty cables met 
his touch. At last, after a toilsome, 
blundering progress, his waving arm 
encountered nothing but.air. He felt 
for the cold surface of the platform. 
He climbed upon it, then struck a 
second match. 

The white letters on the glistening 
enamel sign in the great red circles 
winked to his light. Caledonian Road ! 
He gave a cry: the match went out, 
terror overcame him and he trembled 
in every limb. The events of this 
terrible Thursday afternoon flamed in 
crimson against the all-surrounding 
black. 

He leaped from the platform and 
hurried blindly on until he came to 
another station. Here he began to 
explore. Cautiously he felt his way 
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along the platform’s smooth-tiled con- 
cave walls and up the steps toward the 
lifts. At one place it became necessary 
to strike another of his precious 
matches. He reached the solid lift 
doors, pounded upon them and yelled. 

Darkness and Silence. 

He crept back where he thought the 
circular stairs must be. Here, too, 
there was an iron gate drawn shut. 
He shook it and shouted furiously. 

Silence and Darkness. 

Crimson spots began to spin before 
his eyes. They were like the bright 
drops he had seen rilling down Sonia’s 
throat that afternoon. 

He crept back to the platform. His 
throat was aflame with the dust of 
the car and the strain of shouting. 
His sick lungs tore his frame with 
convulsive coughs. There was a 
gnawing at his stomach. He had 
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eaten and drunk nothing since that 
morning. 

What time might it be now? He 
longed to strike his last match and look 
at his watch, but forbore. How long 
had he been pent in this hideous night 
and stillness? Once more he groped 
his way along the tracks. He reached 
the stalled train he had just left, felt 
for the door, climbed up, walked 
through to the other end, dropped off, 
went on. 

On he went, a journey of miles upon 
miles it seemed to him, of ages upon 
ages, as though it were along some 
endless iron road in the bowels of hell. 
He passed another station, for the cold 
iron ribs to his left suddenly gave place 
to the crinkled surface of theatre bills 
and posters. Then with stunning force 
he ran his head against something flat 
and cold. It was the end of another 





n struck his last match. He was 

f to pour the milk into his own 

gred throat, when the child stretched 

tiny hands and shaped its toothless 
mouth to a cry (fage 707). 


train. Why had he not re- 
membered that there would 
be other trains stalled here 
and there? He must 
advance with more care. 

He crawled through the 
four cars. Something warm 
was trickling down his face, 
and when it reached his lips 
he knew that it was not 
sweat, but blood. The heat 
in his throat was growing 
unendurable. He came to 
another station—possibly 
Russell Square. He wished 
‘to reach Piccadilly—surely 
he would be able to leave 
this iron-armoured burrow 
at Piccadilly ! 

He lost his sense of direction, and 
when he arrived at another platform 
he leaped upon it in a frenzy and felt 
his way along the smooth circular 
passages and descended steps covered 
with grooved steel edges to another 
platform and an arch that led to a 
second platform. Blindly, desperately, 
moving entirely by touch, coughing and 
spitting blood, he clambered down, and 
once again began plodding along the 
gravel-covered ways. 

He was fleeing from something, 
something fanged and terrible that 


reached forth out of the stygian night, 
some voice that was beginning to sound 
like a trip-hammer in his brain. He 
shouted, cursed, wept, laughed, sang 


and blundered on. 

walked desperately, me- 
chanically, walked on for ages of 
recordless time. Not to have walked 
would have been to perish, a wretched 
little spark of human life, a victim to 
those ancient enemies of life—Silence, 
Darkness, Inaction and Nothingness ! 
He was the prisoner of the world, no 
longer circling under London, but 


aloud !— 
Now he 
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burrowing deeper and deeper into the 
heart of some grim and terrible con- 
tinent. In his iron dungeons he was 
chasing the sun in his course—just as a 
squirrel in his revolving cage chases 
the point of equilibrium. 

Something hard struck against his 
body—a round iron plate. It was the 
pneumatic buffer at the Strand station. 
He was in a cul-de-sac, the end of the 
branch from Holborn. Here too the 
lifts were shut and the stairs barred by 
an iron gate. 

Silence and Darkness—more dense, 
more alive, ever more malignant. 

He crawled back and sank with a 
sob against the wall. There for a time 
he lay very still, coughing, while the 
lurking terror again played upon every 
nerve. Then he leaped to his feet and 
began to storm up and down, crying 
and talking to himself. 

He drew out the revolver he had 
carried of late and fired into the air. 
The high barrel-vault of the station 
roared ; the echo went back and forth 
as though a great mouth were mumb- 
ling, and a shattered tile fell from the 
top of the arch. 

Above him lay the Strand with all 
its life and light. There in awed voices 
the crowds were now discussing his 
great and mysterious feat. And he, he 
whose mind had planned it all, was 
caught like a rat in a trap—the only 
man in London directly affected by the 
catastrophe ! 

The sombre superstition of the Rus- 
sian began to ferment in his blood. 
The arch-terrors of the primal night 
came to instruct his soul. In a flash 
he realised all that civilisation had 
achieved in its eternal warfare with 
nothingness, all that the warm, un- 
ending chain of men’s hands and 
voices meant in the union of the great 
human family. 

He had long stood isolated and 
accursed because he had made himself 
an instrument of destruction, had set 
himself on the side of annihilation. 
He felt the hate and abhorrence of 


humanity centre itself upon him. 
And he, a miserable human reptile, 

was crawling in this iron tomb as in a 

sewer beneath the feet of the brothers 
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he had wronged. The tragic face of 
Sonia soared out of the blackness like 
a blood-stained moon. Her cries rang 
down the hollow arteries of iron in 
which his hands had arrested, as in 
hers, the flow of life. 

It seemed to him that the air was 
growing foul, that the dank effluvium 
of death was pouring through the tube. 
His feeble lungs might succumb to 
suffocation. He recalled that in places 
the tube cut through the soil of ancient 
graveyards. Then he crossed himself 
as the priests of the Greek Church had 
once taught him. 

His limbs were stiff, his throat a raw 
agony, hunger had made him faint. His 
mind wandered fantastically. Perhaps 
he was dying, perhaps he was already 
dead. Perhaps, plunging through some 
prelude of nightmare, he was already in 
an after-state ? Was hell itself nothing 
more than an utter abandonment by 
humanity, an everlasting isolation ? 
Was it night or day above there in the 
beautiful world ? Had time and light 
ceased to be? He must move on; 
not to move was to surrender unto 
madness and death and the Dark, the 
relentless, all-conquering Dark. 

He resumed his feverish trudging 
along the track. He came back to 


Holborn. Thence by turnings and 
gropings, advances, retreats, ascents 


and descents, he made his way, blind 
and unknowing, past Covent Garden to 
Leicester Square. Ought he to strike 
his last match and make sure? Yet 
it must be Leicester Square, for he had 
counted two stations from the Strand. 

He climbed on the platform, then 
lost himself hopelessly in the winding, 
intersecting tunnels. Once again he 
came to the steel lines, those of the 
Hampstead Railway. He began walk- 
ing north towards Tottenham Court 
Road. Back and forth along the 
rounded corridors, up and down the 
steel-edged steps he went searching for 
egress, until he chanced upon the plat- 
forms of the Central London Tube 
running west. Here he fell into the 
deep open space below the rails. He 
arose, painfully bruised and covered 
with oil, grime and the powdered dust 
of steel ground by the air-brakes from 
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wheels and rails. He climbed upon the 
chalked board walk between the tracks 
and trudged on. 

When he reached Oxford Circus he 
completed another side of the irregular 
square he was unconsciously making. 
Here, too, he climbed on the platform, 
blundered about in the impenetrable 
night, and came to the connecting line 
of the Bakerloo. This led him me- 
chanically towards the south. He 
obeyed but one great need—to go on 
andon. To him all directions were now 
alike. Then came Piccadilly Circus. 
Again he chanced upon the road-bed 
of the Piccadilly Railway and staggered 
back to Leicester Square. 

Here, in utter exhaustion, he sank 
down against a dead train. A wish 
went up in his heart that its iron 
wheels might suddenly roll on and 
crush him into oblivion. If only he 
had let the train carry him on to capture 
at Hammersmith! If only the electric 
fluid might leap into the naked third 
rail on which his bare hand rested— 
and slay him as by a lightning-bolt ! 

Yet simpler means would serve. 
Escape for him was now impossible. 
He drew out his revolver. It was 
after all an easier death than by star- 
vation or the hangman’s rope. He 
held the heavy weapon upright on his 
knees, and bent his head until his 
bruised forehead met the chill ring of 
the muzzle. 

Silence and Darkness—but no !—a 
dull, muffled beating that grew steadily 
louder until it roared like an alarum in 
his ears. Surely, he thought, this was the 
beating of his heart. What it really 
was he was not to know until it had 
ceased. 

Suddenly the stagnant stillness and 
the dead air were cloven by a cry, a 
wailing, tremulous cry that came from 
afar. 

He listened with bated breath. It 
was as if the wailing came from within 
the train! With a great effort he lifted 
himself and climbed into the car. 
Louder and louder grew the sound-~it 
was the crying of a child. 

_ In the last car he came upon the 
infant, wailing loudly, convulsively, 
shaking the darkness. Lusskin extended 
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his hand and felt the soft clammy little 
face and the tiny body wrapped in 
thick woollens, lying upon one of the 
side seats. The sound of its crying 
went to his heart like a song of great 
joy. It drew him back to life and 
shouldered the massive darkness from 
his soul. The babe, aware of a human 
presence, ceased its noise. 

Hastily Lusskin drew out his last 
match and struck it. There lay the 
infant in a corner of the seat. Its 
blinking blue eyes, set in the little 
pink face, stared up at him. A found- 
ling! No doubt the child of some 
wretched girl-mother who had _ pur- 
posely left it here when the sudden 
darkness came. On the floor lay a 
nursing-bottle of milk, half full. Luss- 
kin gave a cry and snatched it up. He 
was about to tear off the rubber nipple 
and pour the milk into his withered 
throat, when the child stretched out its 
tiny hands and shaped its toothless 
mouth to a cry. 

Lusskin paused, the match went out. 
Then he felt for the baby’s lips and 
gave it the bottle. It sucked greedily. 
Every gurgle of the milk was like a 
wave of fiery sulphur searing his 
lungs. 

The infant clenched his finger in its 
soft little paw, and at that touch the 
irresistible currents of human sympathy 
swept again through Lusskin’s heart. 
This tiny life, just beginning, was 
beating close to his which was almost 
ended. Some new nerve awoke within 
him ; his eyes made answer; he wept. 

The child was quiet now. Very 
gently Lusskin took it up and made 
his way out of the cars and down the 
tracks. 

As soon as he encountered a plat- 
form he crawled upon it and hugged 
the walls, clutching the child to his 
breast. His legs had grown strangely 
weak. Hunger, thirst and weariness 
were sapping him. 

His hand came in contact with an 
upright shape of iron. He gave a cry 
of joy—a penny chocolate-machine ! 
He began clawing in his pockets for a 
penny, then thrust the coin in the 
machine and drew the slide. He 


crumbled the sweet square into his 
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mouth. The chocolate stuck painfully 
to his dry throat. 

He drew the nursing-bottle from his 
pocket and sucked at the nipple. Not 
a drop remained. As he put the bottle 
aside with a groan, his hand plunged 
into cold water. A row of fire-buckets 
were set against the wall. He lowered 
his head and drank deep of the brackish 
fluid. 

He found another penny. He put 
bits of the sweet in the baby’s mouth 
and swallowed the rest. It merely 
sharpened his hunger. He took out 
his money and fingered it carefully, 
half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, half- 
pennies. There were ten golden sove- 
reigns too, got ready for his flight— 
but not a single penny-piece. In a 
passion of disgust he flung the money 
down. The coins ran ringing over the 
cement platform and fell tinkling 
against the tiles and on the tracks. 
Then, with the baby on his lap, he 
sank wearily against the wall. The 
infant made little noises, and when he 
gave it his finger, it sucked with tooth- 
less gums. 

He spoke softly to it and made 
cooing sounds. For a little while its 
tiny hands went wandering over his 
face and tugged at his beard, then it 
slept. His senses had grown miracu- 
lously keen. He seemed to hear some 
tidal surge going through the earth, 
through these iron entrails of London. 
It was like the pulsation of some strange 
and awful voice. It throbbed rhythm- 
ically like a great heart. As he 
became more conscious of it, the sound 
grew louder until it was like the 
muffled beating of hammers or the 
working of huge machinery. Then 
this pulsating sound died away, and 
the greater silence arose again and 
began to roll upon him in massy waves. 

He took out his watch and held it to 
his ear. It, had stopped. It was its 
beating that he had heard. The uni- 
verse seemed absolutely dead, only 
the babe still breathed, still slept, 
and thwarted the immense and terrible 
powers. Soon after he too fell asleep. 

He was awakened, after what seemed 
to him an eternity, by a sound that 
magnified itself dreadfully in the 
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hollow silence. It was a_piteous 
mewling, a wailing as of a lost soul. 
Two points of lambent phosphorescence 
shone in the darkness. They grew 
larger, then disappeared. Lusskin felt 
the soft fur of a cat brush under 
his hand. The animal rubbed itself 
against his leg and purred. He heard 
it tugging at the nipple of the empty 
nursing-bottle. ‘ 

“ Poor pussy,’’ said he, stroking its 
back. 

The cat ceased its struggles with the 
bottle and, sniffing at his hand, began 
to lick it with its rough tongue. At 
first he endured this, then, struck with 
a sudden horrible superstition, he with- 
drew it. Sonia—the vision at the 
window—— Perhaps Sonia was dead 
by this time, peacefully, happily dead. 

The cat curled up beside him and 
went to sleep like the baby in his arms. 
Then Lusskin sank back into that 
strange state of semiconsciousness that 
was half life, half sleep, like that of a 
soul before birth or after death. Was 
it an hour, a day or a week that he lay 
thus? Surely ages had elapsed since 
that awful Thursday afternoon. 

At length the cat stirred, stretched 
itself and began to move away, mewl- 
ing and whining. Whenever it turned 
its head, he saw its green eyes blaze. 
They grew smaller and smaller. Per- 
haps the animal knew a way out of the 
labyrinth ? He would trust to it and 
follow. 

Holding the baby close, Lusskin 
staggered after the cat. He saw its 
eyes gleaming from the distance in the 
direction of the tunnel. He followed 
it along the tracks. When he lost 
sight of its luminous eyes, he called 
‘Puss, pussy,’ which would cause it 
to turn its head. On, on they went, 
for what appeared to him as many, 
he knew not 


many miles—on, on, 
whither. , 
At last it seemed that the solid 


blackness was merging into a solid 
grey. At his feet he saw a feeble re- 
flection from the polished rails. The cat 
was a blacker shadow moving within 
shadow. He was stumbling through a 
dense brownish haze. It came m 
drifts like smoke, and the sulphurous, 
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suffocating fumes smarted in his 
throat. 

In front appeared a blurred opening 
in the shape of a horse-shoe. At last 
he stumbled into the open air, into the 
world. But it was a world without 
form and void. Over all hung the 
impenetrable cloak of a London fog. 
The fog had become his ally! and it 
was more powerful than he. He had 
suspended the traffic underground, but 
it had paralysed the entire traffic on 
the surface. He walked across the 
tracks, first to the right, then to the 
left. On both sides his hands en- 
countered flat brick walls. So he 
trudged on once more through the 
dense brown murk. 

Then out of the blank nothingness 
there came human voices. A few 
moments later a lurid cloud and four 
wavering shadows advanced upon him. 
At a distance of five feet these shadows 
became substance in the light of the 
naked oil -flare—four workmen with 
tools and lunches. 

“Ello,” cried one of them, “ ’ere’s 
aman!” 

In the red light of the flaming torch 
Alexander Lusskin stood revealed, bare- 


headed, his clothes torn, covered with 
dust and glistening oil, his bearded face 
stained with blood and the smudges of 
powdered steel. The wound upon his 
forehead burned an angry red. In his 
arms lay the infant like a dead thing. 
At his feet the black cat purred and 
minced about. 

Lusskin pointed to the lunches the 
men carried and muttered something 
in a hoarse voice. A fit of coughing 
seized him, he swayed on his feet. 

“Where d’ye come from?” asked 
one of the startled labourers. 

Another was staring hard at Lusskin. 
He pulled a halfpenny paper out of 
his pocket and consulted it. “It’s 
"im, mates!” he roared, as he seized 
Lusskin by the arm, “the Rooshian 
wot stabbed the woman. ’Ere’s ’is 
pictur in the piper!” 

“Yes,” said Lusskin indifferently ; 
then added, ‘‘ What day is this ? ”’ 

“‘ Friday, sir,’ said one of the work- 
men, suddenly made respectful by the 
presence of a publicly-glorified criminal. 

“ And the hour ? ” 

“*Bout seven o’clock.”’ 

“ And the name of this place ? ” 

“?Ammersmith.” 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 
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WOULD UPSET 


LERNS AND WHAT IT INVOLVED—HOW 


HER TRUE POSITI 
CHANGED “ TONE 


REALISATION OF 


PINION in this coun- 
/ try may or may not 
have awakened by 
the time these lines 
appear to the full 
meaning of the new 
German military 
policy. For years 
past it has been given by the press a 
thoroughly false conception of the 
military situation upon the Continent : 
it has been taught that the German 
Empire trained every man to be a 
soldier, had the largest army on the 
Continent and the best equipped. It 
has been taught that this army was 
ready for conquest and intended it. 





LL this was false—as applied to the 

years 1894 to I912; and because 

it was false a military revolution is in 
706 


THEIR BALANCE—THE 
LENGE TO GREAT BRITAIN—THE AGGRANDISEMENT 


CONSEQUENT INEVITABLE CHAL- 
OF THE HOHENZOL- 
THE ELEMENT OF ILLUSION CREPT 


INTO THE GOVERNANCE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE—HOW IT HAS PERSISTED 
—HOW THE BALKAN WAR SHOOK IT—THE AWAKENING OF GERMANY TO A 


ON—FRANCE'’S AND THE 


IN EUROPE, 


ANSWER 


progress now throughout Europe. This 
country may shortly find itself in danger 
through that revolution: and the danger 
it may run will but be the direct pro- 
duct of some twenty years of miscon- 
ception upon the armed forces of the 
Continent. 


RIEFLY the danger is this :-— 

The security of this country has 
come—rightly or wrongly—to depend 
upon the interlocking or checking of a 
few great rival interests in Europe. 
This interlocking or checking has 
worked sufficiently well to prevent war 
for a generation. Should it fail, should 
the counterbalancing of one interest by 
another prove not ‘sufficiently strong 
to prevent war, or should it be the 
imagined interest of some one great 
power to force war, then, whatever the 
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yesult of the struggle, the old checks and 
balances would be gone, and whatever 
group or particular nation came out 
victorious would necessarily challenge 
Great Britain. 

It, or they, would necessarily do so 
because Great Britain now claims and 
holds much that her rivals desire. 


[HERE is the peril. It is probable 
that the disaster, if it comes, will 
come as a perfect surprise for those 
whom it most concerns. 

The surprise may be not merely in- 
convenient, but fatal. 


HY does one say that the balance or 
interlocking of mutually counter- 
balancing forces upon the Continent of 
Europe is in peril of destruction ? One 
says it because within the last few days 
(I am writing, of course, some weeks 
before the publication of this), the 
Government of the German Empire has 
declared a vast military revolution. 
This is the first point that must be 
clearly seized. It is no case of “ gene- 
ral ill-ease’’ or of “‘rumours.”’ The 
Prussian—or German—Government has 
not “‘hinted’”’ that it will do this or 
that which might possibly lead to 
trouble, nor has it disturbed opinion 
by insisting on some particular point 
of foreign policy. 

What it has done is to announce 
through “inspired ’’ press articles that 
its army, hitherto of a size consonant 
with that balance in power of which I 
have spoken, should be ultimately in- 
creased by more than a third, and, if 
possible, be brought up in equipment 
to as high a standard as that of any 
rival. 

This is to be begun suddenly, not to 
say theatrically, by a vast war levy 
upon the capital of the country. 


“e 


HE German Government has deter- 
mined upon a change involving so 
exceptional and peculiar a strain, es- 
pecially in finance, as cannot possibly 
be permanently maintained ; and it is 
further determined upon suffering this 
temporary strain in order to affirm, if 
possible, not the defence of its existing 
position, but its supremacy in Europe. 
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L =? 4s grasp the causes of this sudden 
revolution. 

The modern German Empire was 
founded a lifetime ago by men who had 
a way of looking at the world which, 
without seeking new words, we had 
better call Materialist. There is no 
reason why the word should offend. 
These men had a particular object in 
view, and it was the characteristic of 
their policy that this object had no 
relation to general ideas such as Justice 
or Glory or even Humour. 

In carrying out any object they be- 
lieved that men should pay attention 
to nothing but the exactly calculable 
and the obvious, for they did not believe 
spiritual forces to exist. Now the 
object they had in view was the crea- 
tion of a powerful Hohenzollern State. 
How far it was that rather vague con- 
ception “‘ Prussia,” and how far that 
very simple and obvious existing fact, 
the Hohenzollern family, which they 
were concerned to strengthen, it is not 
worth inquiring, for the two stand for 
what is virtually one thing. 

At any rate, the plan was to create 
as strong a State as possible to be 
governed by the Hohenzollerns ; and 
the philosophy of this group of great 
men taught them that, in order to 
achieve this or any other object, one 
must leave out of account all ideas 
touched with what they would have 
called Mysticism and deal with nothing 
but universally admitted and in the 
main material forces. 


OTE first that they did not desire—I 
mean the architects of the move- 
ment did not desire—the unity of the 
German-speaking communities which 
inhabit the centre of Europe. Many 
dreamers may have desired this, but 
the men who were planning the thing 
of which I speak were anything but 
dreamers. On the contrary, the deliber- 
ate exclusion of a large number of 
the southern Catholic Germans was 
necessary to their prime object, the 
aggrandisement of the Hohenzollerns. 
The story was the old story that has 
been repeated through two thousdnd 
years : the Germanies never make one : 
they are always divided against them- 
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selves and occupied in the aggrandise- 
ment of one part at the expense of 
another. The capital stroke in the 
whole business was the getting of 
Bavaria out of the orbit of Austria and 
the consequent division of those forces 
which most naturally opposed the 
family reigning at Berlin. 


GIMILARLY, the great men who planned * 


this great edifice—the largest po- 
litical edifice of our generation—were 
perfectly content to include in their 
scheme elements that were not German, 
because those elements formed part of 
the patrimony the Hohenzollerns had 
inherited. By those elements I mean, 
of course, not the French in Metz (whom 
it was a great blunder to include, and 
who were included against the better 
judgment of Bismarck), still less the very 
small fringe of Danes in the neck of 
their peninsula just south of the 
frontier, but the great mass of Poles 
upon the east. 


WELL this plan succeeded more rapid- 
ly and more thoroughly than any 
other political scheme in modern history. 
Almost alone of the great specifica- 
tions which political engineers had 
made out, it was “‘ worked up to” in 
detail, completely and at once. The 
centralising policy of Richelieuin France, 
the tradition of Peter the Great in 
Russia, the much less conscious (and 
much more successful) expansion of 
England through commerce—all of 
these took generations to accomplish in 
their measure. 

But this scheme for the creation of a 
Hohenzollern Empire was achieved well 
within ten years. Apart from smaller 
conflicts, two great wars—one against 
Austria, one against France—decided 
it within the space of five years. Each 
of those wars was in its decisive part 
extremely short, and the results of each 
as conclusive as could be. Austria was 
thrust out from all influence over the 
north of Germany; France had her 
military power broken, a great belt of 
territory taken from her, and her former 
position in Europe—the one force likely 
to disturb the Prussian scheme— 
wholly reduced. 
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Not only was this the case, but the 
House thus suddealy built was rapidly 


and well furnished. A wise economic 
policy of industrial protection coupled 
with rigidly pure and cheap domestic 
administration began, after the ma- 
chinery was once set going, to increase 
with astonishing rapidity the wealth of 
the new State. That increase being an 
industrial increase, a large increase of 
population necessarily followed it, and 
is still continuing. 


(THERE _ are the elements of the ex- 
periment which is now coming to 
its hour of trial after more than forty 
years. : 
It seemed simple enough a few years 
ago. The thing was done. Fortune 
had favoured it beyond all expectation, 
particularly in the accident that turned 
the issue at Sadowa, and the blunder 
and accident combined which turned 
the issue at Mars-la-tour. But side by 
side with fortune was to be counted 
the clear Materialist theory upon which 
all these men had worked, and since 
only soldiers know what a large part 
luck plays in war, the general opinion 
of Europe ascribed this successful result 
wholly to the method upon which the 
builders of modern Germany had 
worked. 

What the effect upon religion through- 
out the world, and through religion 
upon men’s habits in every form has 
been, we know. In this aspect the new 
power has really been of greatermoment 
than in its purely political aspect. 


US FORTUNATELY they chose, or to be 

more accurate they were com- 
pelled, to depart from the plain guide 
to conduct which they had first fol- 
lowed, and there entered more and 
more into the governance of the German 
Empire, and into the aspect which it 
turned upon foreign nations, an element 
of sheer illusion. 

In the place of actual force came in 
that very different thing, the prestige 
of the past—and it was a prestige of a 
past ever growing more distant. 

The Polish problem was not faced 
as a material and real thing. It was 
out-flanked with words, and we were 
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taught some vague nonsense about 
racial superiority, while day by day 
the Polish spirit grew and the Polish 
race within the Empire waxed in 
numbers and in wealth and in terri- 
torial distribution. 

In the same way the tangible and 
material things of an army—its guns, 
the state of its horses, the proportion 
of its sick and disabled under a strain, 
etc., etc.—were thought of only equal 
importance with the rhetoric of “ in- 
vincibility ”’ and of “ the mission of the 
German race.”’ 


[x one point after another, as military 
art developed during our genera- 
tion, rivals, and especially the French, 
proved right in some new invention, 
and those who directed the German 
instrument of war proved wrong. 

Their worst and most salient blunder 
was, of course, despising for years the 
new type of field-artillery. 

That error was tardily and imper- 
fectly repaired, but even so lately as 
the last few years their rivals were 
again allowed a great advance in 
aviation, while the type of aviation 
favoured in Germany, though suitable 
enough for menacing this country, 
handicapped them upon their western 
frontier. 


wu all this, the most obvious point 

of all—the mere question of 
numbers—was similarly tinged with 
illusion. The German Empire was 
training but one-quarter of its sum- 
moned adult males (not all by any 
means were summoned), and was yet 
loving the legend that “‘ every man was 
a soldier.” 

In England this legend was actually 
accepted. 

So long as this confusion existed peace 
was secured. The French never felt 
themselves quite strong enough to 
attack. They continued to improve 
their armament in every way and to 
train a larger and a larger proportion of 
men. But, in the face of the German 
alliances, they bound themselves by 
an alliance that hampered their initia- 
tive, and there weighed upon them, of 
course, the tradition of their disaster. 
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O* the other hand, the German Em- 
pire, that is the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, could enjoy the illusion of 
supremacy without seriously endanger- 
ing the peace of mind of France or of 
any other nation. : 
For while it was strong enough to 
prevent war it was not strong enough 
to wage it with a real hope of success. 
It was unable to forbid the expansion 
of its rivals or itself seriously to expand 
beyond the limits which it had set for 
itself forty years ago. The balance or 
interlocking of power—of which this 
equilibrium between French and Ger- 
man military strength was the key— 
continued unchanged. 


IGHTEEN months ago, when there was 
given for the first time in our 
generation a definite challenge,Germany 
refused that challenge, just as a similar 
challenge thrown down by Germany to 
Russia two years previously had been 
refused by Russia. 

The incident of the French challenge 
and of its reception has never been fully 
known, but grave as it seemed at the 
moment it was not really, any more than 
was the German-Russian incident of 
two years before, a proof that the long 
peace was drawing to an end. 

On the contrary, each incident 
seemed to show that a bad crisis could 
be passed without fighting. 


HEN came in the autumn of last year 
the physical shock which began to 
disturb all these policies. 

The Balkan League took the field. 
It was quite unexpectedly successful. 
It cut off German ambition from the 
East and it raised to a new moral 
position in Europe the claims of the 
Slavs everywhere. It brought a threat 
of war between Austria and Russia 
which led for the first time in our 
generation to mobilisation upon a large 
scale. 


T# German Empire had behind it a 

reserve which the French Republic, 
its counterpoise and rival, had not. Its 
population was increasing—it had in- 
creased by one-half in the forty years 
since the war; it was half as much 
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again as the French. It was possible 
for Germany, if she were pushed, to 
increase the merely numerical factor 
very largely indeed; even if the ex- 
cellent artillery which they had failed 
to establish could not be copied from 
their rivals; even if it was socially 
impossible to give the middle classes 
military experience, as the French do ; 
even if they could not hope to rival the 
French in the new fourth arm of the air, 
those who governed Germany could 
suddenly and enormously increase the 
armed effectives of the nation. 


A®? this they have determined to do. 

Upon how vast a scale we can most 
easily grasp by contrasting the figures 
five and eight. As a fact the proposed 
ultimate increase is not so large, but 
it is very nearly in that proportion. 
It is far more than an increase from 
five to seven, and what is more, five to 
eight will be very nearly the true 
proportion if the spirit of the change 
is carried out and non-combatants 
are lessened in proportion to combat- 
ants. 

Side by side with this has appeared 
an equally revolutionary financial de- 
mand of such a size as has never been 
attempted in any nation save under the 
stress of war. 


ig is sufficiently evident from the above 
that so sharp a change means 
peril, but when we consider other 
elements in the business we are more 
particularly convinced of that peril. 


IX the first place it is proposed to 
subject the German Empire to a 
strain which cannot of its nature be 
permanent. It is not intended to be 
permanent, and it is not spoken of 
as permanent. It is not the gesture 
of a man who establishes a defence, it is 
the gesture of a man who anticipates his 
reserves of strength with the object of 
delivering an immediate blow. It is all 
the difference between setting aside for 
a reserve fund and borrowing in an 
emergency. 
In the second place, the challenge 
to the French is of a kind that does not 
admit of delay. 
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HIs is perhaps the gravest point of 
all. The French propose to return 
touniversal service of three years, They 
will probably do so, but the sacrifice 
is not only heavy, it is also exasperating, 
What it means only those know who 
have waited under a system of con- 
scription for the day of release. 

The whole atmosphere of the French 
Army and of the politicians in touch 
with it will change with this reform. 
Even so the bitter sacrifice will not give 
the French a numerical superiority, but 
what it will give them—and this is 
especially to be noted—is a great 
temporary superiority which will mature 
before 1916. 

They are already convinced of their 
supremacy in material and training, and 
the temptation to free their future and 
that of all Europe from this burden 
already borne to no purpose through 
a whole generation of peace will be very 
great and perhaps overwhelming. 


HE situation may be compared to 
that of two men one of whom be- 
lieves himself to be a better shot than 
his rival, but is armed with a weapon of 
inferior range. 

He fears that his rival, though a 
worse shot, can, if he gets beyond a 
certain range, shoot at him with impun- 
ity: the temptation to shoot before his 
rival reaches that range is very great. 


HIs is the principal element of danger, 

but there are others. 

Germany is very weak upon her 
Russian frontier; study Thorn, esti- 
mate what has been spent upon its 
fortification and what should be spent, 
and the point will be clear. But 
Germany has been weak upon her 
eastern frontier for good reason. The 
reason was that no German statesman 
seriously believed in a conflict. Poland 
was there to prevent it, and the mutual 
interests of the Russian and the Prussian 
Governments in preventing the resur- 
rection of Poland was a bond not easily 
broken. 

It does not do to exaggerate these 
things, but certainly in the last twelve 
months that situation has largely 
changed. Whether as cause or as 
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efiect the Prussian Government has 
undertaken a violent policy of ex- 
propriation in Poland. The Polish race 
as a whole might be found weighing 
down the scale against the German 
Empire in case of war. 


ig is difficult to express either the 
evidence for, or the strength of 
a change of ‘“‘tone”’ in Europe. But 
there can be no doubt that since this 
revolution in military policy on the 
part of the German Government the 
“tone” of comment and forecast has 
changed. 

We have had floods of prophecy ; and 
for something like the active lifetime 
of a man, for more than forty years, 
we have been used to a number of 
prophecies which have grown stale by 
repetition and weak from non-fulfil- 
ment. But the way in which war is 
being talked of at this moment by the 
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men who care most and know most, 
the very silence upon it in places where 
silence is thought useful, are of a 
different character from the same talk 
and the same silence eighteen months 
ago, or even a year ago. 

Perhaps the difference may be best 
expressed by saying that the note now 
is a note of reality. 


AFTER all these years of hesitation and 

imperfect data men are presented 
with facts. There is the fact of the 
change in the Balkans, the fact of the 
new Prussian persecution in Poland 
(upon which the English Press is so 
strangely silent!), the fact of the effect 
of the Balkan War upon the Slavs, and, 
above all, this numerical, calculable 
and enormous fact of the revolution 
in German military policy, and the 
return of the French to three years’ 
service. 

HILAIRE BELLOCc. 
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HE Southcote Arms stood at the 
corner of Weldon Street and 
was thus as familiar to Denys 
Andrews as his own nose. It 

stood a little way back from the main 
road, with a cobbled pavement before it 
that had proved a trap to uncertain feet 
in its time. On the side farthest from 
Weldon Street was a low archway, lead- 
ing to Mr. Strange’s builder’s yard. 
Denys knew the archway as well as the 
public-house—-better indeed; at odd 
times he had done casual clerking for 
Mr. Strange. Denys still called himself 
a “‘ commercial clerk,” when the occa- 
sion arose, though he had already learnt 
his lesson, that, once cast-aside out of the 
stream, there remains no hope of any- 
thing but of finding the least stagnant 
backwater in which to rot unseen. At 
forty-eight, with grizzling hair, a gap of 





two years since his last employment and 
an only suit—in the knees and shoulders 
whereof you could have seen to shave 
yourself—no one realised better than 
Denys himself that he was out of the 
stream. 

The poorest of us has still his spark of 
pride. In Denys it was that, for twenty 
years, he had been a total abstainer. It 
had brought him little reward, in the 
worldly sense—many of those over 
whose riotous habits he had once shaken 
a reproving head had done very much 
better inthe world than he had even 
aspired to do; it was at least: some- 
thing which he could call his own and as 
such to be strenuously preserved and 
cherished. 

There was certainly something very 
attractive about the Southcote Arms on 
that bleak January evening. For one 
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thing, it was so superabundantly neat 
and clean ; the very lights might have 
been recently scoured in strong soda, so 
dazzling were they; the windows were so 
clean that you could not see them; with- 
in, the trophy of whisky-bottles in the 
Private Bar—clearly visible from the 
street-—was a very triumph of neatness. 
Denys contrasted such rectitude with 
the dirty garret waiting for him in Wel- 
don Street, the neat barmaids with his 
abusive tyrant-landlady—he had the 
rent on him for once, though, and could 
afford to tread heavily on the staircase 
—the warmth and brightness and glitter 
of it all, with his one, cold, shadowy 
candle-flame. He lingered a little at 
the street-corner, watching ; there was 
nothing to go home for in a hurry. 

A new manager had recently taken 
over the Southcote Arms, and, as out- 
ward sign of his authority, had provided 
new crimson blinds for the Saloon Bar. 
They were of exactly the same tint as 
those Denys remembered in the old 
Crown at home in East Yorsley. The 
Crown was not by any means the 
smartest hostelry in East Yorsley, but 
that was before Denys had become a 
total abstainer, with a character to keep 
up. He frequented it chiefly because of 
Molly. Molly was the barmaid, and the 
prettiest girl Denys ever remembered to 
have seen. It was partly her fault that 
he was shivering outside the Southcote 
Arms on a bleak January night thirty 
years later. Not that anything had 
ever taken place between them that 
could bring the reminiscent blush to the 
cheek of conscious rectitude, but in time 
she left the Crown and East Yorsley ; 
and Denys afterwards found it changed 
from a terrestrial paradise to a dull little 
country town, and came to London to 
make his fortune. He remembered how 
Molly used to laugh at total abstainers. 
She was wrong, of course; she spoke 
only from interested reasons, as he now 
reflected ; it was odd how clearly he re- 
membered her words, and the curve of 
her neck and the sparkle of her eyes. 

Two men passed him—stout, burly 
men, with comfortable overcoats. 


“ Br-r-r-f,”” said one, checking his steps 
when they came opposite the Saloon 
“ Beast of a night, ain’t it ? 


entrance, 
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Come along in an’ have a tiddler with 
me. 

“Not me,” said the other, smiling 
though. ‘‘ Never touch it myself. ’Tain’t 
that I’m what you might call a temper- 
ance fannytic—but it don’t suit me. 
Ten year since I touched a drop.” 

“Garn,”’ said his friend admiringly. 
“Youdon’t meanit? Often heard you 
say so, but always thought you was 
kiddin’. Anyway—a dry ginger won't 
hurt you.” 

“ Righto,” agreed the other. “ I’m 
with you there. Geta bit of a warm up, 
too.” They clattered over the cobbles 
towards the Private Bar. 

Denys followed them with his eyes. 
Why had he never thought of that be- 
fore? He had always associated public- 
houses with the strongest of strong 
drink, with getting locked up and losing 
your character. He had never thought 
of dry ginger ale. Drinking it—of 
course, one could have all the advan- 
tages of warmth and light and jollity 
and human companionship without any 
danger whatever. He had the money 
in his pocket. Dry ginger ale. Of 
course. Why in the world not? He 
walked with a firm step towards the 
Saloon Bar. 

He supposed later, that, being un- 
familiar with the premises, he must 
somehow have mistaken the entrance. 
Only so could he account for finding 
himself in the mouth of Mr. Strange’s 
yard. Most curious of all, the gates 
were closed behind him, shutting him 
off from the street. He was just going 
to turn back, to find his way to the Bar 
again, when against the dim skyline at 
the end of the yard he saw something 
unfamiliar—the top of a tree. There 
should have been, as he remembered it, 
only the flat roofs of sheds and the 
chimneys of the houses beyond. How 
came a tree there—especially a tree 
covered with leaves, in mid-winter ? 
The yard was in pitch-darkness, but he 
knew the lie of the land sufficiently well 
to avoid breaking his shins or his neck. 
He started off towards the mysterious 
tree, his arms extended before him to 
protect his face. 

He had not gone ten yards when some- 
thing rustled beneath his fingers. He 
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stopped—drew back a little, advanced 
again, tentatively. Leaves, thorns, 
branches—it was a hedge, devil doubt it, 
a hawthorn hedge, and in bloom! The 
well-remembered scent, there could be 
no doubt about it at all! Curious, it 
was certainly very curious. Could it be 
that Mr. Strange was giving up building, 
and starting as a florist? He looked 
back towards the Southcote Arms, but 
it was too dark to see anything. Only, 
across his forehead a light breeze was 
blowing, soft and warm and heavy with 
the scent of flowers. 

When he turned his head again the 
sky beyond the tree-top was lightening, 
the grey dankness of the night was 
changing to faint shades of green and 
primrose and turquoise. Against it he 
could vaguely distinguish more tree- 
tops. It seemed as though Mr. Strange 
were indulging himself in a_ whole 
avenue of them. 

The light increased with quite sur- 
prising rapidity, until, almost in no 
time at all, it had become broad day- 
light. Then, just as the sun topped the 
nearest tree—it was a great hornbeam— 
Denys understood and slapped his knee 
ecstatically. Of course, what an ad- 
jectival fool he had been! The South- 
cote Arms, the cold, blear street, the 
dull garret waiting for him in Weldon 
Street, they were all shadows, the 
shadows of a nightmare—of a terror 
that used to come over him sometimes, 
when he had still his spurs to win, that 
possibly he—like others before him— 
might not make good, might end in 
poverty or even shame. Thank good- 
ness he was awake again! He threw 
back his shoulders, drew in a deep 
draught of the fresh morning air and 
started walking with a new vigour. He 
was on the station road, not half-a-mile 
from home; round the next turn, down 
the slope, over the bridge that spanned 
the trout-stream, and so home again. 

He had not gone twenty yards when 
he heard the honk-honking of a motor 
behind him. He stepped aside to let it 
pass him, but it drew up, with a sudden 
jarring of brakes ; the chauffeur leaped 
down and opened the door of the big 
limousine apologetically. ‘‘ Beg par- 
don, Sir Denys,’’ he said breathlessly, 
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“Can’t think how I missed you at the 
station. I looked for you everywhere.” 

Denys did not reprove the man; he 
was feeling too happy for that. “I 
suppose we shall be in time ?”’ was all 
he said, as he sank back among the 
cushions. 

“ There is twenty minutes still before 
the Bishop is expected,” said the chauf- 
feur. ‘‘ We can do it in five if need be. 
She is running sweetly this morning, 
sir. 

They arrived, in fact, in excellent 
time and without any breach of the 
speed-limit. The Bishop, it turned out, 
was late—twenty minutes—during 
which time Sir Denys was personally 
conducted round the Cottage Hospital 
by the Mayor, that he might see the per- 
fection of its every detail, thanks to his 
own generosity. The Mayor was cer- 
tainly a prosy person enough—he kept 
a grocery store in the High Street in 
private life and it was not by any means 
the first time that Sir Denys had been 
forced to listen to his own praises voiced 
by the same lips for acts of public well- 
doing—nevertheless, no man is really 
superior to the pleasure of hearing him- 
self belauded, however intemperately. 

There was definite satisfaction too in 
the opening ceremony—in the speeches 
by the Bishop, the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
the other assembled notabilities. They 
were not very good speeches, perhaps ; 
at least they voiced very pleasant senti- 
ments. It was good again, at the 
luncheon, to look into Molly’s eyes and 
read the happiness in them. Dear Molly 
—no man could have found a better 
wife, choose where he might. It was 
almost incredible to think that she had 
ever been a barmaid; as incredible as 
to remember that he had once left this 
very town to seek his fortune, with little 
more than the proverbial half-crown in 
his pockets. Well, well, life was very 
pleasant—not less so that its pleasant- 
ness was not altogether undeserved. 

It seemed as if everything was to go 
well upon that fortunate day, for no 
sooner had they reached home—he still 
preferred to call it home, though Molly, 
woman-like, preferred the Hall, than a 
telegram was brought him from Willy, 
their eldest son, that he had passed first 











He started off towards the mysterious tree, his arms extended before him to protect 
his face (page 773). 
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out of Sandhurst for the cavalry—first 
out of Heaven knows how many candi- 
dates. With Denys, the second, already 
settled in the family-business and show- 
ing every sign of having his head screwed 
on tight, there was no need to worry 
about their careers. As to little Mary— 
Baby Mary, as he still liked to call her, 
for all her twenty years—it was 
notorious that young Lord Arthur Mal- 
maison, the Lord-Lieutenant’s eldest 
son, was head over ears in love with 
her and that her father was by no 
means averse from such a dowry as she 
would bring. 

Denys laid his head on his pillow that 
night knowing that he was blessed in- 
deed. 

He woke, in the morning, with a split- 
ting headache, his eyes so inflamed that 
he could scarcely trace the outlines of the 
garret, even when he drew back the torn 
curtain and let in the grey morning. 


The Southcote Arms has to-day no 
more constant customer than Denys 
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Andrews. So well known is he and so 
favourably regarded by the staff that 
even when it is necessary to throw him 
out, as happens not infrequently, the 
barman takes every care that he shall 
fall gently and without casualty. So it 
is when he appears, as also is not infre- 
quent, at the South-Western Police 
Court. Everyone knows him and wel- 
comes him with the smile one reserves 
for an old and trusted friend. Only the 
magistrate frowns a little sometimes, 
The Court Missionary often appeals to 
Denys, but with little success from his 
own point of view. Denys listens to 
him with polite if wandering attention, 
until he comes to the final sentence, 
question and command in one: ‘“ Why 
don’t you make up your mind to give 
itup?” 

Then and only then does Denys reply, 
and with finality: “Give it up? I 
don’t want to giveit up. It’s the short- 
est way out of London.”’ 

What is one to do with a man like 
that ? 

O. M. H. 


THE SPIDER 


BY JAMES HOPPER 


AM sitting at my table. A 
moment ago, suddenly, a black 
spider appeared on the wall 
which I face. I don’t know 

whence she came, nor how; it was as 
if she had sprung out of the wall itself, 
or had come full-fledged there through 
some loathsome spontaneous generation. 
Immediately my stomach tightened ; 
a curdling went through me as though 
in defence my body were trying also to 
distil a venom ; I wanted to kill. Now 
I have mastered myself; vibrant be- 
neath the thin film of repression, I 
observe impartially. 

She springs lightly, and lands upon 
one of my dictionaries. There are 
three of these ; standing side by side 
on the edge of the table, and against 





the wall, they are of uneven height. 
She springs from the first to the second, 
from the second to the third, then from 
that to the topmost of three cigar- 
boxes set one upon the other carelessly. 
She runs smoothly across the surface 
of this box, with a busy, happy air ; 
she reaches the edge, pauses, gathers 
herself, and jumps to the projection 
of the second one ; she goes down thus 
from box to box. She is like a moun- 
taineer bounding down great ledges ; 
or like an explorer who, alone amid 
the ruins and debris of a long-dead 
city of giants which he has discovered, 
descends the steps of a monstrous 
altar. 

Behind her a slight. silver thread 
follows always; tenuous, almost 1n- 
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visible, but ever attached to her with 
asort of pliable insistence ; conformant 
to her every movement, elastic to her 
every purpose and whim, but recording 
her course and never letting go. She 
reaches the table-top; she is near; 
I rise and look at her. 

I stand there, near, yet really an 
absurd distance from her, the distance 
of at least three of her leaps, and view 
her impartially ; I know that if she 
were to spring and light upon my 
breast I should die. Never would I 
have the courage to bring my finger 
in contact with her hairiness for even 
that infinitesimal moment sufficient for 
a flick. I stand there and view her 
with a curiosity which has in it some- 
thing perverse. I know that my eyes 
are hard; I feel about my mouth a 
stiffness which must be like a sneer; 
the kernel of me keeps beating small 
wild retreats, my alert intelligence 
rolling it back each time to the task. 
I examine her impartially. I agree 
that in detail she is beautiful. Her 
lustrous black fur is richer of tex- 
ture, truer of hue than any I have 
ever seen, and in its depths golden 
spangles shine. Impartially I decide 
that she is beautiful, while the lin- 
ing of my soul curls with a sick dis- 
taste. 

A narrow beam of sun, coming 
through the window and_ shooting 
across the room, envelops her ; she is 
in there as in a sea. It must be happy 
in there. 

She is unconscious of me. Here I 
stand, very near, a tremendous sus- 
pended menace, and she does not know 
it. She bustles about her work busily, 
cheerfully ; she has the light trot of a 
young wife at her provisioning ; there 
must be a humming within her; she 
goes about her task with naive decision, 
sure of the rightness of her plan, the 
possibility of its completion, its ulti- 
mate enduring. Yet, what is she 
doing ? She is weaving a web, with 
my cigar-boxes as a foundation. Very 
soon, in a minute or half-an-hour, I 
shall want to smoke. 

Now and then she stops, rears up 
from her wire waist, and seems to 
listen intently. Perhaps, then, a dim 
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uneasiness touches her; perhaps she 
hears the beating of my heart. 

She does not see me at all: I am too 
big, altogether. She might see, if she 
were extremely close, a few square 
inches of my skin stretching on all sides 
like acres, or a hair on my hand like a 
tree, but she cannot see me as One: 
I am too big. I am looming, enor- 
mous but natural, in a landscape pro- 
digious yet familiar. 

We are all alone in the room, the 
little spider and I, within a solemn 
silence. Perhaps she feels alone with 
God. 

Yet, I hate her. 

She does not see me; she runs about 
her task innocently; she is unaware 
of my scrutiny, as I stand above her, 
watching. 

I shift my position. I come athwart 
the light of the window; my shadow 
falls upon her. 

She is conscious of me now; she is 
profoundly disturbed. She has stopped, 
petrified ; she is motionless, yet I 
fancy an agitation, a stirring all over 
her of rudimentary feelers, in sensory 
alarm. She is conscious of me now; 
conscious of me not as a man, not even 
as the shadow of a man; she is sentient 
of me as the grey filminess which has 
come between her and the sun. 

I shift again ; my shadow slips from 
her ; she is again in her tiny aquarium 
of sun. She remains immobile a mo- 
ment longer ; then, as though she had 
pondered and had thrown off from her 
the hopeless pondering, she goes on 
again about her work. 

But now she is different. 

She was alert before; a joy was in 
her legs, a humming in her heart ; she 
made little useless excursions out of the 
very gaiety of living. A subtle weari- 
ness drags at her now; she works very 
soberly, without an unnecessary ges- 
ture, yet there is something about her 
slightly distracted and wild. 

I know what is the matter. My 
shadow has passed between her and 
the sun. 

My shadow has come between her 
and the sun ; it has touched her lightly. 
And to that light, imponderable and 
passing touch, within her something 
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has changed, about her all things have 
changed. 


The same thing happens to me at 
times ; it happens to every one of us, I 
think. 

We set out in the morning with a 
song. The dawn is fresh, the clearing 
bedewed; the air is iridescent and 
crystalline, exquisitely resonant to 
our joy; golden liquid sun striates it ; 
all things about us are good ; our Plan 
is good ; the Future glitters ; we think 
of this love or that love. 

Suddenly, into the air there comes 
a vague milkiness, a subtle impurity ; 
across its crystal a blurring as from a 
warm breath on cold glass. It comes, 
it stops, it is there, it remains a moment, 
it is gone ! 

It is gone! The day is again pellu- 
cid; the sun striates it; there is dew 
in the clearing. But all this is now 
no good, no good ; the day is spoiled. 
Incorporeal gnats rise in clouds about 
our heads; there is no song in our 
hearts ; it flops and flops, our heart, 
within our breast, restless with dim 
portent of disaster; thoughts of love 
come now with a tightening sense of 
disaster; our Plan is fatuous; the 
Future no longer glitters; it is hung 
with black palls which stir funereally 
to an evil wind. The memory of that 
shadow is a-squat upon us—just as 
the memory of mine is still upon the 
little spider, so plainly distraught. 

I think maybe this world, our earth, 
is peopled by giants which are to us 
what I am to the little spider. 

They are so huge we cannot see them ; 
they melt as transitory effects into 
the shape and hue of the land; they 
stride invisibly among us, snapping 
the little strings of our purposes and 
plans. 

Sometimes, lying very still beneath 
a tree in the middle of a silent landscape, 
you hear something which is like the 
muffled beating of a great heart. Some- 
times when you are alone you feel you 
are not alone, and think yourself with 
God. 
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On that bright morning when we are 
so gay, it is the shadow of one of these 
which falls upon us and spoils for us 
the morning. 


The shadow of one of them fell upon 
me, I think, only a moment ago, as I 
wrote. 

He stopped rather long, there above 
me, as if through the layers of the at- 
mosphere, as through a pane of glass, 
he were observing me; his presence 
was a vague blur in the air. 

He has shifted his position now; 
his shadow is gone. But the memory 
of it is upon me like a weight; the 
day is spoiled ; something within me 
has changed, and everything about 
me. 

He may be very near still. When I 
took my shadow from the little spider 
she thought me gone; yet I am still 
very near, looking down upon her 
curiously, mastering my disgust. 

As I stand here looking down at 
the little spider, maybe he is stand- 
ing there above looking down upon 
me. 

If this is so it is amusing to think 
that perhaps he feels toward me as 
I feel toward the spider; that stand- 
ing there, intent, above me, he is 
saying impartially to himself, ‘ Inter- 
esting little beast,’’ while the kernel 
of him is tight with hate, and he 
thinks if I spring on his breast he 
will die. 

Some day, as he stands there, curi- 
osity like a sneer upon his lips, viewing 
me so intently, I shall make a sudden 
lefp. What will the answer be? In- 
stant annihilation ? 

Perhaps when there is an earth- 
quake it is he wanting a cigar. 

Or he who, watching us so impar- 
tially, in an explosion of long-pent-up 
loathing has struck; struck across, 
wildly, with closed eyes and gritted 
teeth. 

Just as I, half in perverse challenge 
to him, in an abrupt convulsion of 
exquisite horror— 

Smash the spider now. 
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FROM “THE FAR END OF AFRICA” 


“DELIGHTFUL FOR THE READER” 





JOHANNESBURG, S.A. 
EAR SIR, 

I was particularly struck 
with the immense improve- 
ment in your January number 

over previous issues, and awaited with 
interest the arrival of the February 
number. 

I congratulate you heartily on the 
revolution in the whole get-up of your 
magazine, in the live matter of its con- 
tents and the abolition of the ‘‘ Story 
Teller” at end, which always struck me 
as unworthy of the rest, alike as to 
quality of paper and generally as to 
contents. 

Now you have a magazine with 
several articles of varied interests, one 
or two of most compelling interest, and 
some very clever fiction—a combination 
that ought to ensure a big success, and 
which is safe to follow. 

I write you in response to your in- 
vitation because the change you have 
already worked is of so radical a char- 
acter, adverse criticism may possibly 
be attracted, and the sympathy and en- 
couragement of an interested reader at 
the far end of Africa be perhaps grateful 
to you. I, however, am not séeking 


any publicity. ‘ . 
ours truly, 
F. N. G. 





IR, 

S I am a great admirer of the 
new PALL MALL MAGAZINE. But is it 
necessary that the Index should be 
hidden away amidst the advertisement 
pages? At first I imagined that it 
had been omitted in the March number 
altogether. 

As I see that you have adopted the 
policy (delightful for the reader) of 
obtaining mainly ‘‘ Star ”’ contributors, 
may I suggest that an article by Max 
Beerbohm would be a great attraction 
to the class of reader whom you are 
catering for so excellently. 

Yours very truly, 


A. FP. 





WIMBLEDON, S.W. 





“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’? 





The Fielding Times, NEw ZEALAND. 


D™5 s8 

I should like to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to extend 
Hands across the Sea to congratulate 
you upon your new Patt MALL. It is 
distingué among magazines—it is Some- 
what Different. As we say in the 
Maori, Kia Ora! (Good luck !) 

Yours fraternally, 

Tom L. MILLs, Editor. 
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“GETTING BETTER” 
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A CHARA, 
As one to whom the new 
PALL MALL has irresistibly appealed as 
an oasis in the English magazme desert, 
I wish to thank you for the very real 
enjoyment I have derived from it 
since the January I913 number. It 
is getting better; the March number 
is an improvement even on the first 
two numbers. Everything in it is 
readable. The serial is the right stuff. 
Conrad’s story is nearly as good as his 


best. The Stage feature is most wel- 
come. Then the illustrations are ex- 
cellent. I liked A. E. Jackson’s pic- 


tures in the January and February 
numbers immensely, and I am very 
fond of Balliol Salmon’s “ flapper.”’ 
Greiffenhagen’s illustrations to Conrad’s 
story express the author pictorially 
better than any others could have done. 

Long life to you and “‘ more power 
to your elbow.” 

D. O’MuRCHADHA. 
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a lot ahead of it in artistic production - 
the thread binding is very gratifying. ’ 

Your magazine in effect is the best | 
know (I take in five, including Harper's, 
Strand and Windsor), and I only hope 
you will be as good as your word and 
not allow it to fall below the two new 
numbers. I should have no objection 
to paying more for it, and consider it 
worth more. 

Two authors I trust you will be able 
to avoid, Arnold Bennett and A. E. 
James, the former of whom I meet in 
’s, The and The monthly, 
which is just about thrice too often. 
Harper's seems like his natural sphere. 
A. E. J., however, is, to my mind, 
piffling. 

In conclusion, your serial is of the 
kind that makes one long to have the 
completestory,and your illustration and 
get-up superb. May your New Year be 
very prosperous. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEO. Rose. 














“ON THE HIRE SYSTEM ” 








“ABSOLUTELY UNRECOGNISABLE” 





P.O. TUGELI, 
Ds sR, NaTAL, 
You invite opinion on the 
PALL MALL. 

As the PALL MALL of the last year or 
two or more it is absolutely unrecog- 
nisable. I had instructed my agent to 
cease sending it to me with the lapse of 
my subscription, substituting Ss: 
luckily said subscription did not expire 
until February, and with the arrival of 
your January number, containing the 
assurance that the others are to be up 
to its standard, I immediately cancelled 
my instructions for any substitution. 

The has, in my opinion, of late 
years been far ahead, but the January 
and February PALt MALLs certainly are 








BouURNEMOUTH. 


S® 
re two serials. 

As to your remarks hereon you 
say “ Mr. Locke’s story chained me 
down from the first to the last word.” I 
agree entirely, and probably the same 
remarks would meet my case if I could 
read the story from first to last and not 
in scrappy instalments with a month's 
interval toforget the preceding months. 

Don’t deceive yourself, real story- 
readers like a complete story—not 
necessarily a short story. Now show 
this side in your next month’s issue, 
please. Two stories on the “Hire 
System ”’ is too much. 

Yours truly, 


J. H. B. 


Comments on this letter ‘“‘ By the Editor’ 
will be found on page 723. 
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parations for “scheming ”’ an article, 7.e. getting it into form 

for publication. The photographs intended for illustration were 

spread out and the artist’s look was eloquent of his feelings. 
“Flat, soulless and commonplace,’ he murmured, more in sorrow than 
in anger, and sceing that our interest was aroused he proceeded to 
expound his theories. 

“Here you are dealing with a theme that should be treated epically 
and strike the note of tragedy, and you fall back on photographs. Ugh ! 
The thing should not be done at all unless it were written as Victor Hugo 
would have treated it, and illustrated as 

“As you would have illustrated it,” interrupted the Cynic. 

The Artist waived the interruption. “‘ We don’t want squalor in a 
magazine; we want to be entertained—or thrilled. Your photographs 
reduce a poignant tragedy to the ccmmonplace. 

“ Bravo !”’ said the Cynic. “But do you think that Hugo and Doré’s 
incarnations haunt Fleet Street ? ”’ 

“Tf they did,” said the Artist viciously, “you would drive them to 
despair. Your demand is for “‘ good illustrations’’! Mind you, I think 
we are as much to blame as you are. For years we have been producing 
conventional illustrations, and the criterion of quality has been the near 
approach to the mechanical accuracy of the camera. 


T: Artist came into the Editorial Room in the midst of our pre- 








Moop VERSUS MATTER 


“Well-tailored illustrations that might have been turned out by a 
machine! Instead of the drawing—its characterisation, technical -skill, 
atmosphere and imaginative quality—combining to create a mood and 
reproduce the spirit of the text, we have tried to portray incidents 
without heed to the emotional forces that create the incidents and make 
them vital.” 

The Cynic chafed under this. ‘“‘ See here,’ he said, and there was a 
fine contempt in his voice, “‘ what would you do when you had an article 
on Indigestion to illustr: te ? ” 

“Wasn’t it Gounod who improvised on the piano to express to his 
friends the pangs he suffered from stomach-ache ?” snapped the Artist. 
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[ TOOK up the argument on grounds that I knew the Cynic would appre- 

ciate. ‘‘ What is the weakness of the thousands of stories that are 
read and rejected? It is not so much their draughtsmanship, if I may use 
the term, that is at fault, as their utter lifelessness and artificiality. The 
authors regard their stories, their ingenious plots and the cumbrous 
mechanism by which they seek to unravel them as something outside 
of life. They create a little toy stage, people it with a few puppets, add 
a property moon, and pull the strings. They are only concerned in pro- 
ducing effects—stage effects; and as our friend the Artist says they almost 
wholly ignore the emotional forces that are their mainspring. The great 
creative artist subordinates everything to the mood and the emotion, 
the others are more concerned with the mechanism—and without creation 
there can be no reality.” 

“There is no hope for you,” and the Artist pointed an accusing finger 
at the Cynic, “ unless you realise the need for realism and emotion. Your 
article and your story must vibrate, and your illustrations must make it 
visible.” 


THE MECHANICS OF FICTION 


SINCE this talk occurred the Artist’s words have come back to me more 

than once. Of course he was merely stating an old artistic truth, but 
one too often lost sight of and hardly ever applied in relation to a magazine, 
yet nowhere is its need more urgently felt. I have said before that not more 
than two per cent. of the stories we receive are good enough to publish, and 
the really fine story that is flawless in conception and execution is a rara avis. 
Why ? I often ask myself this question and find it difficult to offer a satisfactory 
solution, but I think the Artist has supplied the answer. It is the absence of 
reality, the difference between real gold and counterfeit. The authors are so 
anxious about plots and dramatic situations and fine writing that they forget 
that their characters are supposed to be human beings. They go to an infinity 
of trouble to invent incidents that cross and recross like the points in a railway 
track, so as to create a good plot, while all the time they are merely reshuffling 
a well-worn pack of cards. And again why? Because I suppose they hardly 
realise that the complexities of the human heart alone would suffice for a million 
freshly-conceived stories; the clash and play of emotion supply enough real 
drama without going to the Property Room of their minds, and wasting their 
talents on refurbishing some old stock theme that has worked so hard that its 
wheels groan. It may be that it is easier to manufacture the artificial than 
create the real. I am not a professional story-writer, and I hesitate to write 
anything of an arbitrary nature. 

And just as we find the human element an essential part of all art, so too in 
another degree is it necessary in such a mundane afiair as a magazine article. 

The Artist was right in his criticism. No magazine reader wants a collection 
of sordid detail and incident, illustrated by expressionless photographs. Nor 
does he want an article that is merely well written in the sense that a block of 
wood may be well carved. 

Probably the average reader is not in the least interested in all this editorial 
pother about moods and qualities. He knows a good story, article or illustration 
when he sees one, and is content to feel that it is good without caring in the least 
why. 

Personally that is how I like to feel about a story that I enjoy—and I have a 
weakness for the utterly improbable story that transgresses all the canons of 
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criticism. Away with all analytical subtleties! But to feel like that is a luxury 
which the Editor can only indulge in when he is off duty and on the same plane as 
his readers. 


Wuy WE Pus.isH Two SERIALS 


AM glad to receive a communication like that from J. H. B. which appears 

in our Correspondence pages. J. H. B. speaks in no uncertain tone, 
and I have pleasure in accepting his challenge and doing battle on behalf 
of the two-serial plan. I grant to J. H. B. that my pleasure in reading 
the Locke story was considerably added to by the fact that I was able to devour 
it at one prolonged sitting, and if it were commercially possible to present each 
of our readers with the story complete in one issue, in addition to our usual 
contents, I should gladly do so; but as that is not feasible, I do the next best 
thing—publish a substantial instalment of the story in every issue until it is 
completed. If I were offered the choice of a bite of a luscious peach with a 
lingering taste every month, or a common or garden apple at one sitting, I 
should plump for the peach, and the memory of the last bite would whet my 
appetite for the next. 

The most successful magazines are those in which the serial interest has been 
strongest, and a really good serial is the best means of cultivating continuous 
interest. Besides, stories like ‘‘ The Secret’”’ and ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth” 
are written with an eye to serialisation, so that each instalment presents 
an almost complete phase of the story. To some extent I can sympathise 
with J. H. B., when he writes of ‘‘ a scrappy instalment with a month’s interval 
to forget the preceding months.” A serial story that allows you to forget 
its preceding chapters is not worth reading. ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth ”’ comes 
under a different category. It is good literature, but it is refreshing and enter- 
taining. One of the greatest journalistic authorities in the world says that 
the serial is the only story that matters, and he has amply proved his case by 
the success attending his publications, in all of which the serial has played a 
prominent part. I have no doubt whatever that many people object to any 
serial, but I believe I am right in thinking that the majority of magazine readers 
appreciate one, and it is on this supposition that I am acting. 

It is difficult to gauge public taste exactly, and the best any Editor can do 
is to weigh the circumstances well, and then do what he thinks will find most 
favour with the majority of his readers. 


F Our PoLicy 


THE policy of THe Patt MALt MaGazineE has been based on the principle that 

there is a sufficiently large public to welcome a magazine that can be inter- 
esting and entertaining without any kind of specious device to gain popular 
favour. We intend to support that principle through thick and thin, and in its 
pursuance we bar all the things that we believe are hurtful to magazine progress. 
The popular appeal will never be interpreted by us as an excuse for trash and 
clap-trap. An eminent fiction-writer who visited us recently expressed his 
opinion that we were getting above the heads of the public, and in confirmation 
of his statement referred to one of our more or less successful contemporaries. 
“They succeed,” he said, ‘ because they never rise beyond a certain dead 
level.” “ Just so ; and their expansion is restricted to that dead level by the very 
limitations they themselves impose,” we replied. I wonder who is really re- 
sponsible for the superstition that the public are unintelligent dolts. The truth is 
that the public is head and shoulders above the level of its critics, but if a large 
section are unable to distinguish between the true and the false it is because they 
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have been dazzled by the sham jewellery of literary gutter merchants. The 
standard of sound thinking increases daily, and as it ascends so does the breach 
between the public and those who would stunt its growth become wider and wider, 


PRINTING ‘‘ THE THEATRE’? BY INTAGLIO PHOTOGRAVURE PROCEssS 


T has probably become obvious to my readers before this that THe Parr 
MALL MAGAZINE is sparing no enterprise and no expense as regards the 
reproduction and printing of its matter. With the idea of advancing a step 
further we are with the present issue making use of a process which has not 
hitherto been amongst the features of a magazine, viz. the printing of a section 
in photogravure. On turning to ‘The Theatre” for this month, you will see 
at once what is meant. 

The outstanding characteristic of this process of reproduction and printing 
is the intense velvety quality of the shadows, which cannot be approached by 
ordinary half-tone process. 

Most people are aware that in half-tone reproduction the grey and grey- 
black tones in the picture are due to clusters of dots, which indeed can be 
seen with the naked eye. The printing surface is an absolutely level one. 
The thickness of the film of ink on the paper in the deep shadows is the same 
as in the high lights of the picture, and it is the closeness or the reverse of the dots 
which gives the appearance of greyness and determines the depth of the 
half-tones between black and white. 

In the Intaglio Photogravure Process the principle is different. The varying 
thickness of the film of ink on the paper determines what degree of blackness 
will result—the light portions of the picture have a very thin film of ink on 
them, the grey portions a medium amount, and the blacker portions have a 
much thicker one. In fact, the deep shadows carry so much ink as to give the 
rich creamy appearance to which reference was made above. 

Machinery has recently been perfected by which suitable plates or rather 
cylinders from which to print photogravures can be prepared by mechanical 
means instead of—as in the old days—by hand, and there is undoubtedly a 
great future before this process. 

In fact it is more than likely that before many years pass we shall see 
daily newspapers printed by this means. Once the cylinders are made, the 
printing is extremely rapid, and the ink can be dried immediately, so that it 
is very well fitted for publications where speed in production is an essential. 

The actual printing is carried out from a copper cylinder which bears on 
its surface the etched pictures. It revolves in a trough of ink, and in its 
revolution picks up a quantity of it. A little later in the same revolution it 
travels in front of a reciprocating knife which scrapes off practically all the 
ink from the high lights, leaves a considerable amount of it on the middle 
tones, and all of it on the shadows. Passing still further round, the cylinder 
comes into contact with the paper, and, of course, leaves its impression thereon. 
The paper being in a long roll is carried, after being printed, over a steam- 
heated drying-drum, and subsequently cut and folded into the pages of the 
magazine. 

One benefit of this method of printing is that it is unnecessary to employ the 
highly-glazed paper which is essential for a good half-tone reproduction, and to 
which many readers object owing to its glossiness. 

It will be seen from the above somewhat roughly-sketched outline of the process 
that we are making a signal departure from ordinary magazine methods in 
taking up this process, and I trust that the end will be found to justify the 


means, 
THE EDITOR. 











